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THE NATURE AND CONDITION OF TRUTH. 

JOHN xvni. ver. 38. 

PILATE SAITH UNTO HIM, WHAT IS TRUTH? — 
AND WHEN HE HAD SAID THIS, HE WENT OUT 
AGAIN. 

THE blessed Jesus was had before Pilate as a 
criminal of State: and the Governor began to 
question him upon that footing. But when he found 
the kingdom, which this supposed Criminal was ac- 
cused of claiming, was one merely spiritual, or, in 
Pilate's conception, a kingdom only in idea; he con- 
sidered Jesus as no proper subject of his animadver- 
sion. And so far he acted as became his public 
character. 

But his incuriosity or indifference, when Truth 
was offered to be laid before him. as a private man, 
and by one who, he knew, had the repute of exercising 
every spiritual power necessary to inforce it, shews 
him in a light much less excusable. The neglic^nt 
air of his insulting question will hardly admit of an 

Vol. IX. B apology. 



2 SERMON I. 

apology. " You tell me, says he, of Truth : a word in 
the mouth of every Sectary, who all agree to give that 
name to their own opinions. While Truth, if indeed 
we allow its existence, still wanders at large, and un- 
acknowledged. Nor does it seem worth while to 
realize and fix her abode : for those things which 
Nature intended for general use, are plain and 
obvious, and within the reach of every man." 

Sentiments like these characterised the ruler of 
an Asiatic province, who had heard so much of 
Truth in the schools of philosophy, and to so little 
purpose, Pilate, therefore, finding a Jewish Sage 
talk of bearing witness to the truth, the pretended 
office of the Grecian Sophists, concluded him to be 
one of their mimic Followers. For it was now 
become fiishionable amongst the learned Jews to 
inlist themselves into one or other of those schools. 
Thus the famous Philo was an outrageous Plato- 
Qist: and Jesus calling himself a King, this, and 
what was generally known of the purity and severity 
of his morals, probably made Pilate consider him 
as one of the Stoical wise men, who alone wa$ 
free, happy, and a Kmg ; 

Liber ^ honoratus, pulcher. Rex denique Regum. 

Now, as on the one hand, the character of the Greek 
philosophy, which was abstracted and sequestered 
from civil business, made Pilate conclude, that the 
ministry of Jesus had nothing dangerous or alarm- 
ing; so, on the other, its endless inquiries and 
quarrels about Truth, and which of the Sects^ 
had it in keeping, made men of the world, and 

especially 
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especially those whose practice declined the test of 
any moral system whatsoever, willing to be per^ 
suaded, and ready to conclude, that thfs boasted 
Truth, which pretended to regulate and direct hu- 
man conduct, was indeed no better than a fanciful 
and shifting vision. 

This, I presume, was the light in which Pilate 
considered the Saviour of the world. Had he 
suspected Jesus for the founder of a public Religion, 
to be erected on the dastruction of the establislied 
worship of the Empire, the jealousies of the Roman 
Court, since the change of the Constitution, had 
doubtless made this servile minister of power very 
attentive and officious to suppress it in its birth* ' 

But a religion, whose object was the Tkuth, was 
at this time so unknown a thing, that a Pagaii Ma* 
gistrate could have no conception of it, but as of a 
new sect of philosophy. All the Religions then in 
credit had for their object, instead of Truth, public 
utility ; and for their means, instead of Creeds and for- 
mulas of faith, only pompous rites and ceremonies. 
So that if this corrupt Politician did, indeed, regard 
the doctrine of Jesus as a new Religion, it was sqch 
a one as $ome modem StatesmenthUve been said tQ 
form of it; a sort of divine philosophy in the mind\ 
from which, it is true, the governments and politic* 
of this world have little to apprehend. For it was 
not till Paul reasoned of right eousfiess, temperam^y 
and judgment to come^ that Felix trembled. And 
had the Gospel, at this time, been represented to 
Pilate on its practical side, it is probable that he, 
as any other Statesman, had been in the same con- 

B 2 dition. 
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dition. But Such can hear talk of the Truths of 
God unmoved and unimproved, who tremble at his 
judgments, and anticipate the terrors of his vengeance. 

But if the ill usage of Truth by the Philosophers 
could so disgust the Politician of old, as to make 
him indifferent to an acquaintance of this import- 
ance ; What, must we think, will be her treatment 
amongst modem Statesmen, whose views are neither 
more pure nor more generous ; and whose penetra- 
tion, perhaps, does not go much beyond the busy 
men of antiquity ; when they see her so freely han- 
dled by those amongst us, who call themselves her 
Ministers, and profess to consecrate her to the 
service of Reli^on ? Amongst such, I mean amongst 
the active, no less than amongst the idle part of the 
fashionable world, Pilate's question is become pro- 
verbial, when they would insinuate that Truth, like 
Virtue, is nothing but a Name, 

" What is this Truth, say they, of which the 
world has heard so much talk, and hath received 
so little information ? You boast of it, as the Guide 
of life, yet still its residence remains unknown. 
Which would tempt one to suspect, that ather 
there is no sucblthing ; a thing essentially different 
from falsehood ; or that its nature is too fine and 
. subtile for the grosser intellect of man to compre- 
hend. But above all, what is that Gospel Truth, 
which its Ministers, in their very attempts to recom- 
mend, are wont so much to discredit and abuse ? 
We do not mean that dim Specter or Phantasm 
of it, which hath so long haunted and possessed the 
Schools: but, that which you call, its brightest 

Substance^ 
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Substance, as it sits inthroned in the hearts of the 
Faithful How miserably is this shaken, not only 
by the dissentions of its Friends, but by every the 
slightest effort of its Enemies ! And while objec* 
tions to Religion lie plain and level to the capacities 
of the vulgar; the solution of them requires the 
utmost stretch pf parts and learning to excogitate ; 
and equal application and attention to compre* 
hend. From all this (say they) we are naturally led 
to conclude, That the Gospel-doctrines are no 
truths ; or at least truths of no general concern ; since 
they are neither uniformly held by those who are 
.employed to teach them ; nor subject to the examina- 
tion of such as are enjoined to receive them." 

Something like this, I apprehend, may be the 
private sentiment of those who have more decently 
discarded all care and concern about the things 
of religion. 

And as it cannot be denied but that men's acquired 
passions and appetites have concurred with the 
constitutional weakness of human nature to form 
these conclusions against Truth ; and especially that 
best part of truth, Religion ; Charity seems to call 
upon us to detect and lay open the general causes 
which have given birth to men's prejudices against 
both. 

I. And first, with regard tp Truth in the abstract ; 
the various hindrances to its discovery ; and men's 
backwardness to acquiesce in it, v(rhen found. 

The principal and surest step towards the po^ises- 
sion of the Good we seek, is our love and affection 

B 3 for 



6 SERMON I. 

for the object. This quickens our industry,^ and 
sharpens our attention. So that the love of truth 
hatli been always recommended by the Masters of 
wisdom as the best means of succeeding in the 
pursuit of it. There is hardly any pnc who suspects 
he wants this Love : and j^et, How few are there whom 
their confidence does not deceive ! We mistake the 
love of our Opinions for the love of Truth, because 
we suppose our own opinions true : and yet, for the 
most part, they have been received upon credit ; and 
consequently are much more likely to be false. 
Hence, this imaginary love of Truth proves, in fact, 
littie better than the love of Error : and the affections, 
being now misplaced, they are a greater impediment 
to lis in the pursuit of Truth than. if we had no 
affections at all concerning it. 
-' flow then shall we know when we have this 
love ? for still it is necessary we should have it, if 
we would follow Truth to any good purpose. It 
is difficult to describe what every man must feel for 
himself; and yet as dangerous to trust only to our 
feelings, when the object is so easily mistaken. 
However^ When we eet out in search of Truth as 
of a stranger, and not 4n search of arguments to 
fei]^port our ^imiliar opinions ; when we possess 
ourselves in a perfect indifference for every thing 
but known and attested Truth ; totally regardless 
of th^ i^ace fronH wiience it c(»iies, or of that to 
fibkk it %ems to tend; when the mind, I say, is in 
this situaticm, no one, I tbink^ can &irly dispute 
ii» vealilyof its MttadMaoent. 
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SERMON I. 7 

1. But our appetites rarely suffer us to observe 
this strict and rigid conduct. We 9eek the grati* 
fication of our humour even in the laws which should 
correct it« Hence so many various syst£ks of 
HORALiTT, to suit cvcry mans proper frame ai 
mind, and bent of constitution. The indolent^ the 
active, the sanguine, the flegmatic> and saturnine, 
have all their correspondent Theories. Now, in- 
quirers of this turn must needs be admirably qualified 
for the discovery of 1 ruth ! While just 83 one or 
other of the complexions carries him, the man is 
drawn by a strong, though hidden impulse, into the 
very centre of his congenied system. And what wjU 
be tlie issue ? His concern, from henceforth, is not 
the trial, but the support of his opinions ; which can 
be no otherwise provided for than by keeping the 
ailments in favour of them always in view, and 
by striving to forget whatever seems to have a less 
indulgent aspect 

2. Prejudices mislead the inquirejr no less than 
bis passions. He venerates the Notions he rec^ve^ 
from his forefathers ; He rests in tbem, upPQ th^ 
authority of such whose judgment be esteems ; c^^ 
at least, wishes them well,for the sake of the honours 
and profits he sees attached to the profession of them. 
Nay, he can persuade himself to patronize what he hm 
once cliQsen, for reasons stiU more remote finom ^ 
conclusions of common sense. He likes them becausa 
tbey are dd ; because they are new ; for being plain 
ind w»fiG ; jGot bebg sublime and mysteiious $ lor 

»4 being 
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being fdlowcd by the Few ; for being followed by 
the Many ; in a word, on a thousand other accounts, 
with which Truth hath no manner of concern. But 
this must never be forgotten, that, let Prejudice drive 
from what quarter it will, it is sure to make sliip- 
wreck of the Understanding, thus flattered and 
betrayed. 

But then bad as this is. Since this too is certainly 
the case, that the impediments in the pursuit of 
Truth are not essential but accidental ; we may well 
account for our mistakes in setting out, the slow- 
ness of our advance, and the rubs and oppositions 
in our passage, without having recourse to any 
sceptical conclusions in favour of the incomprehensi- 
ble nature of Truth, or the inacessible situation in 
which the eternal Author of all thing? hath placed 
her. For is this any reason, that because some 
Truths are so deep, that our haste and impatience 
will not suffer us to sound them ; others so disguised, 
that our dissipation will not allow us the attention 
necessary to discover them ; and others again so 
^suspected, that our prejudices dispose us to reject 
&em ; that because some errors are represented so 
plausibly as to look like Truth; others seem so 
commodious as to be wished Truth ; and others again 
appear so fashionable as to usurp all the preroga- 
tives due unto it ; Is this, I say, any reason for 
sober mep to conclude, that either there is no dif- 
ference between what We call Truth and Falsehood ; 
or that the difference is so ins^isible that it will not 
serve us for a distinction? Our ver^ Senses, in 

many 
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maEny cases, our Reason in more, and our Hearts 
in almost all> will convince us of the contrary. 

II. We come next to consider the objections to 

RELIGIOUS TRUTH. 

1. And first, with regard to the Ministers of 
Religion, their passions and their prejudices. It is 
rather to be lamented than objected to us, that con- 
secration to the service of heaven will not exempt 
good men from the . frailties of humanity. As to 
the bad, indeed, if it does not aggravate their crimes, 
at least it renders them more scandalous : and, in 
general, when the matter is of high concernment, 
die passions both of good and bad are always, from 
the common impotenceof our nature, proportionably 
inflamed. Mistaken constancy, or irregular zeal, 
makes tliis man tenacious of received opinions: 
and the pbliquer affections of avarice or ambition 
make that man reverence such as are established. 
OppoMticai, likewise, will make both but too much 
disposed to obtrude what they suspect to be false ; 
apd to secrete what they know to be true. This 
draws them still further from* the road of Truth, 
while all they seek is to be at distance from one 
another's Parties and Opinions. So long, there- 
fore, as these interests prevail, the plainest Truths 
will be disputed, and the most notorious Errors 
patronized and supported ; the obscurest Principles 
preferred to the clearest, and the subtilest conclusions 
take place of the most simple. 

z. Inveterate 
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2. Inveterate errors concerning the nature tnA 
end of God s written word, errors long since 
sanctified by time and authority, are another source 
of those disgraces to which Revelation is become sub- 
ject. The Gospel is so commonly honoured with 
the name of Truth; and holy Scripture in general 
so frequently recommended for its capacity of leading 
us into all truths that men have been apt to regard 
it as a treasury of Science ; and to apply to their 
Bible for all the principles of human knowledge. 
And under this delusion, tlie vain inquirer, to cover 
the dishonour of a fruitless search, hath always had 
recourse to that exhausdess fund, the human Imagi- 
nation ; which is ever then most extravagant when 
Reason is at greatest distance. How miserably, for 
instance, hath the Mosaic account of the Creation 
been dishonoured by the wild and jarring expositions 
of men devoted to this or that sect of Philosopht 
or Mysticism ! Platonists, Materialists, Cartesians, 
Chemists, Cabalists, and all the impure 67 of phy- 
sical, philological, and spiritual Enthusiasts, have 
found their peculiar whimsies supported, and made 
authentic, in the first and second chapters, of the 
book of Genesis! 

How, again, have the Jewish Law and the Gos- 
TEL of Jesus been abused by Slaves and Rebels ; 
or by such as were ready to become either ; to find, 
fn one, the Divjne Right of Kj-ngs; and, in the 
other, the Supremacy and Dominion of the 

C^IJRCH ! 

But amidst all the folly and mischief attending 

this perversion of the Bible, in support of human 

Miiw 20 * systems 
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Systems of Philosophy and Politics^ had men only 
reflected, that, though Scripture be said to b% 
written to make tut wise j it is added — unto salvation* ; 
they would have sought for the principles of natural 
and civil Imowledge amongst their proper Professors: 
and have studied Scriptui*e only to investigate that 
wisdom which is from above; and is first pue£» 
then PEACEABLE f : a wisdom, which, at the same 
time that it enlightens the Judgment, rectifies the 
Heart ; and so takes away all ground of contention 
both from a perplexed head and a bigotted tempen 

III. But the thing which, most of all other, indis- 
poses sceptical men to the truths of Revelation 
B, " That the small remain of Scripture-Truth 
which the friends and ministers of Religion have 
left unimpaired, lies a prey to its enemies : obvioua 
(they say) to a thousand objections ; and every 
objection level to the capacity of the Vulgar: 
while the solution of them not only requires th6 
best abilities to frame and draw out, but the closest 
attention likewise to comprehend/' 

Now, as this is supposed to affect both the 
nature of Truth in general, and the character of the 
Gospel in particular, we shall consider it in either 
light 

1 • All objections to Truth must needs be founded 
ia false judgment •; False judgment proceeds from 
ignorance, or a superficial view of things : But thi$ 
ignorance is the proper allotment of the Vulgar ; So 

* 2 Tim. chap. iii. 15, . f Jam. chap. iii. 17* 

that. 
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that, what arises from thence, as referring to, and 
consonant with their capacities, cannot but make -a 
quick and easy impression. On the contrary, the 
solution of these difficulties must needs be formed 
on a true judgment of things. This judgment springs 
from a profound view of Nature. But such a _view 
requires a large detail : and the mutual connexions 
and dependencies of things, a strict examination : 
hence the necessity of time to acquire, and of at- 
tention to comprehend. These difierent properties 
in Objections and Solutions are so constant and 
notorious, that the ease of questioning foolishly, and 
the difficulty of answering wisely, is become pro- 
verbial. 

Hence we collect, that even admitting Revelation 
to be true, it would be necessarily attended with 
the disadvantages here objected to it 

2. In vindication of the character of the Gospel 
it may be replied, That it is one thing to under- 
stand the meaning of a truth delivered in a 
proposition, and another, to comprehend all the 
reasons on which that truth is founded. The first, 
of these is all that is necessary for man to know : 
For when God vouchsafed the revelation of himself 
to the world, he annexed saving faith to the 
knowledge and acceptance of clear and simple pro* 
positions, such as these, that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Redeemer of mankind. They mistake his Gos- 
pel, and alter the terms of his Covenant, who put 
salvation upon the evidence to be given of the 
NECESSITY OF A Saviour. The learned Divine, 

we 
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we presume, is able to satisfy all serious inquirers^ 
in both these particulars : But if the reasoning which 
proves the tatter, exceed the capacity of the mere 
Vulgar, it derogates nothing from Revelation ; since 
the knowledge of that matter makes no part of the 
^rms of our salvation. All, that man can wish 
diould be indulged him, in consideration of his 
patural infirmities, is indulged him : For the utmost 
be could desire is, that the Truths, which come 
proposed to him from God, be plain and consistent ; 
and accompanied with Credentials from the sender. 
Agreeably hereto, the fundamentcd doctrines, which 
the Christian religion objects to our belief, are the 
existence of one God, the Creator ; and his moral 
government of the world ; that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, sent by his Father to redeem man- 
kind from sin and misery, and to restore them to 
eternal life, by the sacrifice of himself upon the 
cross ; and that the Holy^Spirit is the sanctifier and 
enlightener of all those who walk worthy of the 
mcation wherewith they are called. Propositions 
of the utmost clearness and precision. Nor is the 
evidence of their original less simple or intelligible ; 
such as the Miracles performed, and tlie Prophesies 
fulfilled, in attestation of them. 

So admirably fitted for the gross body of man- 
kind, is this Religion, both in its genius and 
promulgation ! No absurd incredibility in Nature, 
proposed; no blind submission to Authority, required. 
The doctrines, as clear as they are pure, equally 
solicit the Understanding and Affections ; and are 
adapted to satisfy the Reason^ at the same time 

ihat 
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that they allure the Will. In a word, inforcQd 
with that })ower and conviction as makes it dfficult, 
for an ingenuous mind to reject them, though under^ 
cover of that civil (but criminal) dismissicm of the[ 
Roman Governor. 

IV. But then, ^^ If these fundamental articles 
the Gospel-covenant were contrived by divine Wi 
dom, with such simplicity and plainness, How cai 
they, it m ill be asked, to be so delivered as to aifoi 
occasion for the inquisitive to start a thousand curi^ 
questions, ^hich have no other tendency than 
perplex and obscure them ? " To this, we beg leave] 
to say, that, though, indeed, sacred Scripture, as 
far as it respects the essentials of the Christian faith, 9| 
be exceeding clear and simple, yet it does, at the 
same time, contain many profound, land even im- 
penetrable mysteries. Mysteries, however, which 
no less manifest the at|^able wisdom, than the 
ppen doctrines do the abounding goodness of our 
all-gracious Master. 

The Gospel is a Covenant or Transaction of God 
with Man. The immense distance between tlie 
Parties contracting must needs make the several 
parts of the covenant very dissimilar. So that, if 
from Man's nature and situation we may expect, 
that, when God vouchsafes to direct us by a revela- 
tion of his Will, all his commands will be brief, 
evident, and full ; we must, on the like reasoning, 
conclude from the nature of the other contracting 
Party, the God of the universe, that when he vouch- 
iafes to induct Man in the revelation of his Truth, 

there 
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- there will be some things in the Covenant ofGrace^ 
t which will partake of the sublime obscurity of its 
|^Authoi\ 

\^ • It was the same G<;)d who framed the Chrisdaa 
jOEconomy and the Newtonian System. Why there- 
should it be matter of objection to the former, 
^jipd not to the other, that there ai'e many things sur- 
t^lt^sing human comprehension in bot)i? Is dtts 
|">ik>ctrine of Grace more stupendous than the velocity 
Motion ^ven to Light ? Or is the incarnation of 
Son of God more astonishing than the least 
^ssible quantity of Matter sufficient to make a 
orld ? If therefore the Newtonian philosophy 
[which is built on Science) hath revealed and denion- 
^rated the powers of Nature amidst all that darkness; 
how can we doubt of seeing God in his GospeU 
though sunrounded with the impenetrable depths dl 
infinity ? In a word, I tliink we might as reasonably 
conclude against the divine original of the Gospel, if 
there were no traces of such mystierious parts, as 
if there were only such. An unclouded splendor, 
and undiluted obscurity, equally discrediting tlie 
Works and Dispensations of Heaven. 

But, of the dark parts of Revelation there are 
two sorts: one, which may be cleared up by the 
studious application of well -improved talents ; the 
other, which will always reside within the shadow of 
God's throne, where it would be impiety to intrude. 
However, neither the one nor other make part of 
the essential doctrines of our Faith. The impene- 
trable nature of the latter totally unfits them for 
objects of religious belief; and the difficult compres 

hension 
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hension of tlie» former unfits them for becoming 
objects of the People s. But as it is this sort only 
which can afford any reasonable ground to the 
objection before us^ we shall be a little more 
particular. 

The Gospel professes itself to be the completion 
of one entire System, advancing by a gradual pro- ^ 
gress, through various Ages and People, from the 
Creation of man to his Redemption. A Dispensa- 
tion of this character cannot but be contrived and 
conducted on principles of the sublimest wisdom. 
So that as, on tlie one hand, the knowledge of the 
relations of the parts to one another; and their 
various coincidencies, and mutual operations, to 
produce, either their distinct, or their united effects, 
will be extremely difficult; so, on the other, the 
attainment of this know^jedge will be necessary, if 
we aspire to that full and comprehensive idea of 
Beligion, which can alone enable us to detect and 
satisfy the doubts and cavils, of Infidelity. 

Now, in this consists the ratio and essential 
grounds of the GospeU doctrine; of which, one 
would think, the only issue should be credit, and 
glory to the Christian Faith. But unadvised inquir- 
ers exploring the depths of infinite Wisdom without 
modesty and reverence, have given a handle to 
licentious men to turn these proofs, explored im- 
properly, and imprudently inforced, into an argument 
against the divine original of Revelation. And this 
pretence making its appeal to the ignorance of 
the Vulgar, is greedily embraced. In the mean- 
time^ tlie solution of the cavil demanding an enlarged 

view 
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view of God's moral economy, acquired by the 
right application of general knowledge, well digested, 
we need not wonder, that a better understanding 
than commonly falls to the share of the People is 
required to enable us to see the force of such 
reasoning. 

But is this general incapacity any real objection 
to the truth o^ our Reli^on ? By no means. It 
is perfecdy agreeable to our ideas of God's moral 
attributes, that he should inform men of his Will ; 
that he should deliver to them a rule of action, 
accompanied with the sanctions of a Law : It is as 
conformable to our ideas of Man s relation to his 
Maker, that he should receive and observe this 
Law. Reason, indeed^ expects that the delivery of 
it be attended with these conditions, That the pro- 
positions in which it is contained be clear and 
intelligible; the truths in which it is conveyed, 
agreeable to the nature of things; and the pre- 
taisions of tliose intrusted with its propagation, 
confii'med by superior power. Along with this Law 
m proclaimed the free gift of a general blessing ; 
which the Giver might bestow at his pleasure, as 
well in one reasonable way as in another. 

Has man any more to expect before he vouchsafes 
to accept tills free blessing, or condescends to be 
governed by this equitable I^w? Reason says, 
No^ But Passion and Prejudice stand out. ** We 
want, they cry, to be inforaied how we came to 
stand in need of this Salvation. We want to be 
instructed in the ratio or essential grounds gf the 
doctrine propounded.'* 

Vol. IX. C -Now 
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Now if divine Wisdom had not thooght fit to com- 
ply ivith so bold and insolent 'a demand. Could we' 
accuse him of being wanting to his favourite Man ? 
Surely we could not Yet God hath been graciously 
pleased to humour our caprice. He hath laid open 
the depth and riches of his System so folly, as to 
enable those, who are duly qualified with human 
knowledge, to satisfy these demands, and to explain 
the WHY of his economy of Redemption. 

Will this content us ? By no means. " The solu- 
^^ (ion, it is said, is founded in such principles of 
** speculative science as the People can never com- 
" prehend.'' But for this, there is no remedy. The 
fisiult, if there be any, lies not in the mode of the 
religious Dispensation, but in Ae nature of Truth 
itself: Which requires much attehtioh of the best 
^fted and best improved understanding to pekietrate 
to its general pi^inciples. Would you feive the eternal 
nature of things altered to grAt^fy your prejudices? 
Truth, no more than its Author, can sink to the 
level of your ignorance ; but Yotf, by a proper cul- 
tivation of your reason, miay rise to Truth, may readi 
its sublimest heights, its residente hear the footstool 
of the Almi^ty . 

*' This attempt, you say, the station and 
con(tition of the people will never suffer them to 
make; they have neither lebure to learn, nor 
opportunities to philosophise.'" — Be content then 
with those simple prindples, and plain argu- 
ments for Religion, explained alxyve : and have the 
candour and honesty to own, that, if you want 
knowledge to judge of the answers of the learned, to 

infidel 
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liifidel objections ; you want it equally to judge of 
the objections themselves ; which, therefore, should 
never indispose you to what you do understand ; 
Principles, which constitute those essential articles 
of faith by which you must be saved. And if the 
higher and more intricate truths of Religion exceed 
your capacity, be assured (if for no other reason than 
this) that you may be safely ignorant of them. In 
the concerns of life, about which, men are generally 
more in earnest than in the affairs of Religion, you 
take the conclusions of Science upon trust, and erect 
them into principles : You navigstte,' you build, you 
;state accounts, and trust to the' riiathematician fot 
the ratio of those inilfes by which you work and tt* 
tain your purpose. 

But to this you will say, " It is true, indeed, that 
in the common affairs of life, men go on upon trust ; 
but then unifbrm experience shews, they are in no 
danger of being deceived ; for the constant success 
attending the operations, thus conducted, assures 
them, that the rules by which they act are deducdd 
from principles of Truth.*'— And is that Faith arid 
Obedience, which constitute us the disciples df 
Christ, les^ uniformly productive of good? Did 
Faith dver violate civil peabe ^ 6)r Ofcledierice impair 
doniestic felicity F IhVdin you tellus of that fhditic 
Zieal, of that dire Superstitioh, whith have set whole 
Kingdoms in a flaime, arid desolated private Houses, 
The fir^ mischief th^ alwafs do is to corrupt 
FisLrtii and ObebienBE ':• aria after this, to chdrge 
u^ii these, the evils daua^d by ttieit' destroyers, is 
adding niodkefy to injWirtice. - ' ' ' / 

c 12 And 
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And her* let me observe, &at the Founders of 
our holy Faith were in this, as in all other parts of 
their conduct^ truly admirable. What they chiefly 
insisted on to the People at large, was the Belief 
of a few simple propositions, as necessary to Salva^ 
tion. When they addressed themselves to such 
Particulars who were fitly qualified and rif^tly dis* 
posed, such who have heads to distingubb, and 
hearts to* chuse the right, they as warmly recom- 
mend Examination, to search the Scriptures^ and 
to try all things. Yet the only use a Ifite writer 
could find in so sage and generous a conduct was to 
turn it to abuse, in a piece of profane drollery, called 
Christianity not founded on argument. An egre* 
gious exploit ! and worthy the Author^s charitable 
views; the mock consolation of Fanatics, and the 
sly merriment of Sceptics and Unbelievers. 

But now, we are stopt short and told, that all our 
pains mi^t have been well spared ; for that the ne- 
cessity of these profound drfences, so much em- 
broiling the learned and embarrassing the Vulgar, 
doth not arise fit)m the nature of truth, but from the 
folly or knavery of its Advocates. '^ It is astonish- 
'^ ing (says the Objector) how Divines could take 
^' so much silly pains to establish 'mystery on me- 
*' taphysics, revelation on philosophy, and matters 
^' of fiEurt on abstract reasoniag. A Religion fomided 
^' on the authority of a divine Mission, confirmed 
'* by propheciet and miracles, appeals to fact : and 
'^ the fiicts must be proved as all other facts, 
*' that pass iot authentic, are proved. If they arc 
*^ thus proved, the Reii^on will prevail without 

•^ the 
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'' the assistance of $o much profound reasoning *." 
To trhich I reply, That, had this charge on the Di« 
vines be^n well founded, the objection would yet 
have been uncandid and disingenuous. For who 
were they that drew the Divines into metaphysics, 
philosophy, and abstract reasoning, but these Ob- 
jectors tl:^nselves? And on what occasion, but 
this ?— The advocates of Revelation did* not want tp 
be told that a *' Reli^on founded on the authority 
*^ of a divine Mission, and confirmed by prophecies 
^' and miracles, appeals to facts,*" ^nd was to be 
proved by human evidence: For in reality, by 
Facts they had already proved it : And with such 
'force and Evidence, that unbelievers were driven 
from their Objections to the Facts, and reduced to 
take refoge in Philosophy — " You presa us with 
facts (say they) and tibe testimony of antiquity : 
supports too slender to bear the unnatural load of 
Revelation ! A thing impossible in itself, as it 
opposes the established order of Providence: A 
tbmg hnpossible under the Bible representation of it, 
as several passages in that book directly oppose our 
common notions of God's Attributes."— *In this 
strait, what was to be done> but either to confess 
the force of the objection ; or, by the aid of that 
metaphysics^ phUosophyy and Struct rtasomf^^ 
which tiie last objection appeals to, and which Uie 
other condemns, to- shew its futility and weakness. 
For the constitution of nature cannot be explained 
without metaphysics ; and the Attributes of God 

* L. B^s Letters ccmceming^ the Wdy and use oif 
History. 
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cannot be confronted with his supposed commands, 
mthout the use of abstract reascMupg. And yet, for 
submitting to this necessity, for undergomg this 
drudgery^ the Divines ore upbraided^ ridiculed, and 
turned into contempt And by whom ? By the very 
mep who ;OCcasioned the distress, and defied them 
to get out of it . 

Nior is this (he. .worst. The Divines are repre- 
seqt^ .as lyipLyiiig theii* ^^ metaphysics, philosophy, 
., and prof omyl reasoning, to prophecies and mira^ 

dps." How gross the misrepresentation ! T^y had 
mor^ wity they had more honesty (I speak not here, 
nor do^s the Objector, of two or three crack-brained 
visipnarie^)^ than tx> take so much silly pains. They 
applied tbist r^soomg as be.came them; not to nmt- 
tef of FACT, but pf RIGHT. , It was pirctendcd, that 
<}od;Coi4dnptgJLyeaBevdiajd9n that be CQu}di not 
wlfat a oho^^P. People; that he copld not accept a 
^ioarioMS ajtQpemeiiU And, against these bold as- 
sertions, the Cbristiaa Divine directed all the force 
and OTidence pf trjuQ Philpsop^=.-T-:With what suc- 
cess^ thp. latest posterity sh^,^ tell with gratitude. . .. 
■ ' I - ■ . ■ 1 1" ' I ■ 1 ' /• -I '« ' ■ 

y.» But itiiiif 9At oqly, from, what lips hid, but 
from iWhaA; hath been ^iscpv^rQd^.that the enemies 
jQ£\wr,kFaith. Pf^ikv^ai^p obj^Q^^ its disprpdit 

Jif ih these later times,,, ij;. . bfaih b^n^ 
&at ioi .more :ratip«al idea, pf Qpd!s <4i^nsa|tions 
lurth J^eea^'propo^pdf ifj;th$,y4i?pps genius, the 
comparative eiippllence^ t^ie mutual dppcndenc^ 
the rpciprocal illustrations of the several Parts, and 
the gradual progress of the Whole towards perfecr 

tion. 
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tion, hpve been inif;qstigated with.a pepetration, 
solidky, amd precision upkno^wn 1;o tho^ .^ge$ which 
time alone. jiath taught us tjp; esteem venerable ; if, 
I say, this, bath been pretended; We are then 
asked, "How it came to pass,, that Truths, so 
sublime and useful,, should have lain hid till now; 
When the light of the Sphit was sent so earlj% and 
had illuminated the Church. so long? How it came, 
to pass, they were denied to the best times $ and^ 
ftfter a long course of nges, reserved as a rewards 
for the very worst? '* — And when they have, asked 
this, to discredit old truths; they can, in order 
to increase the prejudiciss against them, join with 
bigots, how inconsistently soever,, to decry the 

NEW. 

To this objection, it is suflScient to reply, That 
t^e prpmisp, .and gift of the Spirit may be con- 
sidered either as it concerned. th^ first propagators- 
of the Word^ or as it concerped the teachers and 
hearers of it;, ever since. A3 to the immediate 
dbciples of Christ, there is no doubt of their being 
abundantly enlightened for the work pf their minis- ^ 
t^'y whether it was in maJd^ig convert^, in founding 
chur,9heS) or ifi composing ;those occasional instruct ■ 
tions,. by which Christians of all ages^ mby improve 
the, cur/rent benefits they receive from the assisttoce 
of the same Spirit — And that assistance is. the: 
second point we are to consider. ^ • . -^ 

Now the endowment of Grace ia, m- thiis jpespect^ : 
just the same with every common esldowment . o£ 
Nature ; of little advantage without ow co^optm^^ 
tipnl God hath given meu/handa AxiA Jket^i tay 
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procure good and to avert e^. But the benefit 
does not operate like a cbafm ; it is to our dextrous 
application of the members that we owe all the 
advantages arising from their use. So it is in the 
free-gift of the Spirit : it was bestowed upon us to 
enlighten the Understanding, to assbt the Judgmenl^ 
and to redress the disorders of the Will. But if 
either we tefiise to exert these faculties, or will 
direct thetn to improper objects, the use and efficacy 
of Grace must surely be defeated. These reflec- 
tions will enable us to give a reasonable account 
how it might happen, that very important truths, 
concerning God*s moral Dispensations, may have 
remained hid for ages, and yet be reserved (to the 
greater glory of his Gospel in its greatest need), for 
the discovery of these worse and latter times. 

This supposed ordonance, in the (economy of 
Grace, may receive credit firom what is confessed 
to have happened in the economy of Nature. 

The power, wisdom, and goodness of the Author 
of the System to which we belong, is so clear and 
evident from every obvious configuration of Matter 
surrounding us, tiiat it cannot escape the notice of 
tibe most inattentive, or lie concealed firom the most 
ignorant. Hence a God, the Maker, Preserver, 
and Governor of the world, is the concurrent voice 
of Nature. 

Now Ceeation and Government, from which 
the morality of human actions is deduced, are the 
great principles of natural Religion. So that 
God could not be said to havie been wanting in the 
of himself t6 die lowest of his reasonable^ 
30 creatures. 
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creatures. Yet though the obvious marks of his 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, thus obtrude them- 
selves upon all men ; it is certain that a well-directed 
study, in the contemplation of the great book of^ 
Nature, opens to us such stupendous wohders of his 
Power, such alwful scenes of his Wisdom, and such 
inchanting prospects of his Goodness, as exceed 
all conception of the unlettered and uninstructed 
Spectator. Some &int taste of these beauties, the 
more Inquisitive enjoyed very early : But their . 
successors, by too much indulging to speculation, 
and allowing too little to experience, instead of 
finding a real, invented an infinite variety of ideal , 
AVorlds; all as dishonourable to the Author of 
Nature as distant from his Truth. At length, men 
grew wiser by the follies of those who went before 
them ; and a different method of studying Nature 
was invented and pursued; in which Fancy was 
excluded, and Fact only allowed for a solid ground 
of physical progression. From this time. Science 
advanced ; the veil of Nature was drawn aside ; 
and her sacred Mysteries exposed to the open 
admiration of all men. 

This was the case in the System of Nature. The. 
System of Grace seems to run exactly parallel. 

The great principles of Revealed Religion are 
Faith and Obedience : And tliese are clearly 
and fully taught in the Gospel; and are alone 
sufficient to make men wise unto salvation. But we 
should greatly derogate from God's Moral ggvem- 
ment, not to suppose it abounding with the like 
mysterious wonders as the Natural. And to the 

study 
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Study of these, there were more qalls, and much 
better opportunities. The knowledge of God's 
moral Dispensation is the duty of every man ; and 
more especially of the Ministers of Reli^on : So 
fhat partly on account of the importance of the 
subject; party to enable us to oppose ourselves to 
the malice and sophistry of the enemy ; but prin- 
cipally in obedience to the command, to stt4^y the 
Scriptures y it has, from the first ages of Christianity 
down to these times, been one of the principal 
occupations of the Learned. Yet what through 
unfavouraWe circumstances in the Civil and Literary 
world; what through the bias of inveterate pre- 
judices ', but, above all, from the oblique interests 
and turbulent passions of the inquirers themselves ; 
the various systems of Religion, invented by Divines, 
and which all pretend to find in Scripture, have 
dishonoured the Redemption of mankind near as 
ifiuch as those of the Philosophers had dishonoured 
the Creation of the universe : till here, as in the 
other case, the same spirit of prudence and sobriety, 
which taught men the true method of treating 
the things of Nature, by a careful study of the 
volume of creation, led them into the right way of 
treating the things of God, by a careful study of 
the volume of Redemption. So that if, in these 
times, the advances in the knpwledge of God's 
Will should haply prove as considerable as those 
in the discovery of his Works, it will not be beside 
a reasonable expectations as similar means axe 
always likely to produce similar effects. 

We hav^ placed thgse correspondent histories of 
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the progress of the human mind, in Nature and 
Grace, thus near one another, that, by comparing 
the parts of them together in the same view, we 
may see whether there be any objections to the 
truth of new discoveries in- religious matters that 
do not equally hold against the truth of new dis- 
coveries in natural ; of which, for their newness 
alone, no man ever yet entertained the least sus- 
picion. 

First, then, as to God's primary discovery of his 
Nature in the great book pf Creation, compared 
to the discovery of his Will in the volume of his 
written word, we may observe his goodness in 
either case to be equally conspicuous. In the 
former, a man need but open his eyes to see the 
Divinity in every object; in the latter, he who 
rum nmy read the means and method of his own 
Salvation; In neither, is any thing wanting, that 
is necessary, to instruct the most ignorant in 
their dependance, and tlieir duty.. For further 
information in the works and ways of Providence, 
God wisely reserved it for the reward of the 
manly and .virtuous improven^ent of the Under- 
standing. 

It is true, in feet, that tliroughqqt. a vast series of 
ages, neither pf theae Inquirers made any. very 
co^iderahle • advances, in real knowledge : bi^t it is 
as true, that the impediments, in bpth cases, pror 
ceed^d not from any difficuldes in the nature of 
the , things inquired after, but from the wrpng 
methods epijployed in the search. Instead of endea,- 
vouripg to find out the real constitution of things 
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from the fraine of God*s worksi as they are 
objected to our senses ; or the nature of Revelation 
from the study of the word^ as conveyed to us in 
Scripture ; they invented imaginary Systems out of 
their own slender stock of Nothing ; and tfaeni l)^ 
wresting and distorting, forced Nature and the 
/ Bible to father this shadowy and spurious issue. 

; But both Divines and Philosophers, when they 

I became convinced of their follies, and, in con- 

sequence of that conviction, proceeded with more 
modestyt as well as better sense, to renounce their 
fanciful Hypotheses, and to erect Theories on the 
real constitution of things, Both, I say, made great 
advances in natural and religious truth. 

These two important studies, therefore, being 
alike circumstanced, and having run the same 
fortune, demand, in all reason, the same judgment 
to be passed on their pretences. 

But, alas ! we are not accustomed to * be thus 
equitable. One of the principal sources of human 
errors is the drawing different conclusions from tiie 
same principles. 

It is confessed, that the book of Nature is so 
plain and clear, that every sentence names and 
reveals its Author : that if less obvious Truths have 
lain a long time concealedi it was men's own fault; 
in adhering to a perverse method of inquiry ; and 
that when afleru ards a better was invented^ and ikey 
began to apply it with more care and sobrietyj 
knowledge opened and enlarged itself proportion- 
ably: while the sudden blaze of light which followed, 
was so far from making Truth suspected, that it 
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dissipated all those doubts which had before been 
held of its obscure and equivocal nature. 

But now if we turn from Physical to Religious 
inquiries, we shall find, that the very contrary 
inferenbe hath been drawn from all the same circum* 
stances^ Because men had been long unsuccessful 
ia the discovery of the hi^er truths of Religion, 
not only these, so lately found and so difficultly 
pomprehended, but even the most obvious priQ« 
/ciples, early delivered and generally received, have 
been rendered doubtful and suspected. 

But there is.another sort of Men, the pretended 
friends indeed of Religion, who, from too great 
reverence for things established, have joined with 
such as have too little, in decrying all noy£LTI£$ 
m religious matters. 

; These Men, abhorring the vanity to be thought 
wiser than their forefathers, have in express terms 
declared their displeasure at fnaking what they call 
tj^perimcnts in Religions 

Divines, it is true^ have long disputed how * 
txpcrimmU in Religion should be made. Some 
would employ Scripture alone; others were for 
taking in Fathers and Councils ; and a third sort 
for applying raillery and ridicule to the procesi^ 
But, till of late, every man was for some experivmH 
or otha*. For what is making erperiments but (as 
we have just shewn) illustrating Revelation by new 
arguments arising from. new discoveries made ifi 
the orderi fitness, and harmony of the various 
dispensations c^ Religion amongst themselves, just 
as Philosophers (of whom the word is borrowed) 

untold 
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unfold nature by hew discoveries made, fttwn re- 
peated trials^ in tho contents of bodies. • 

No ea^erments in Religionis indeed the Language 
of Statesmen (for in some things bigotry and politics 
agree, as extremes run easily into one another by 
their very attempts to keep ax distance), bei^aulse^ 
according to the Politician's Creed, ReUgibn being 
useful to the state, ,and yet only a well-inv^nt^d 
fiction, all experimentSj that is, iall inquiries into its 
truth, naturally tend, not to confirm, but to unsettle 
tliis necessary support of civil Government, 

But, for one who believes Religion to come fi'om 
God to be frighted with the danger of experiments^ 
is to take his friend for his enemyj the most ridi- 
culous of all panic terrors. 

One might reasonably ask such a one, how it 
( comes to pass that experiments^ of. so sovereign 

use in the knowledge of Nature^should be calculated 
tQ make such havoc in Rieligion? Are not both 
the works of God ? Were not both given fot* Man's 
contemplation ? Have not both, as proceeding from 
the common Master of the Universe, their depths 
and obscurities? And doth liot the unfolditig the 
mysteries of moral government tend equsflly, with 
the displaying the secrets of the natural, to the 
advancement of God's glory, and the happiness of 
Man r In a word, had no experiments been made 
in Nature, we had still slept in the shade, Or wan- 
dered in the labyrinth of School Philosophy ; and, 
had no experiments been made in Religiony we had 
still kept blundering on in the ^ rugged and dai'i 
paths of School-divinity* • 

To 
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To end as we began, with the instruction afforded 
by my text. What reason seems to require of us 
is this ; That if yet ^e know not the Truth, we 
should seek * it of those who do : and if the pledn 
and simple principles of it will not serve our turn, 
but that we will needs philosophiie> and demand 
a reason for "every thing, that at least we stay for an 
Answer ; and stay, too, till we understand it, before 
we venture to pronounce the Religion of our country 
to be nothing but a mere human imposition. 
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GOD'S MORAL GOVERNMENT* 
Psalm, cxliv. ver. 3. 

LORD, WHAT IS MAN, THAT THOU TAKEST KNOW- 
LEDGE OF HIM ? OR THE SON OF MAN, THAT 
THOU MAKEST ACCOUNT OF HIM? 

THUS the holy Prophet, seized with a sacred 
horror at an Universe stretched out through 
the immensity of boundless Space ; and with a 
rapturous gratitude for that Goodness who has 
graced his favourite Man with so tender and so 
intimate a regard. 

Meditations of this kind are, indeed, most obvious 
and afFectincr, The religionist and the man 
of THE WORLD havc equally employed them to 
reduce Humanity to its just value ; though for 
very different purposes ; the first, to excite religious 
gratitude in others ; the second, to encourage him- 
self in an impious Naturalism. 

When the Religionist comparef this small Spot 
of earth to the whole of its System ; and sees a 
number of primary and secondary planets, habita- 

VoL. IX. D tions 
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tions like his own, if he may judge by probable 
analogy, rolling rouad with it, and performing their 
various revolutions about one central fire, the 
common source of light and warmth to all, He is 
abashed at the mean and diminished rank his own 
world bears in this solemn and august assembly. 

When, by the aid of improved Astronomy, he com- 
pares this subastral economy with the systems of 
the fixed stars ; every one of which reigns a Sun, 
directing and influencing the revolutions of its atten- 
dant planets ; and sees that, as the Earth is but a 
point compared to the orb of Saturn, so the orb of 
Saturn itself groM'^s dimensionless when compared 
to that vast extent of space which the stellar-solar 
Systems possess and occupy ; This Lord of the crea- 
tion shrinks suddenly from his height, and mingles 
with the lowest crowd of unheeded and undistin- 
guished Beings. 

But when, by the further aids of science^ he un- 
derstands^ that a new Host of Heaven^ too remotely 
stationed for the naked sight to draw out and re- 
view, hath been made to issue into day ; each of 
which shining strangers is the Leader of a troop of 
others, ^vhose borrowed lustre, too weakly reflected, 
no assistance of art can bring forward ; and that 
still, when sense stops short, science pursues the 
great discovery, and reason carries on the progress 
through the mighty regions of boundless space ; the 
fatigued imagination, tracing system after system, 
as they rise to light in endless succession, turns 
frightened back upon itself, and overwhelms the 
labourmg mind with terror and astonishment : 

whence, 
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whence, it never can disengage itself till it rises on 
the wings of Faith, which bear this humbled crea- 
ture from himself, and place him before the throne 
of God ; where he sees the mysteries of that Provi*- 
dence laid open, whose care and bounty so magni- 
ficently provides for the meanest of his creatures. 

Thus piously affected is the Religionist with the 
sacred horrors of this amazing scene ; an universe 
stretched out through the wide regions of space, and 
terminated on all sides by the depths of infinity. 

But let us turn now to the Man of the world, • 
whom this view of things, rather degrades than 
HUMBLES. Calmly contemplative in the chair of 
false science, he derided the mistaken gratitude of 
the benighted Religionist ; a gratitude rising not on 
reason, but on pride. ** For whether, says he, we 
consider this earth, the mansion of evil, or man its 
wretched inhabitant, What madness is it to suppose, 
that so sordid a comer, and so forlorn an occupant, 
can be the centre of God's moral government ! What 
but the lunacy of self-love could make this short- 
lived reptile, shuffled hither as it were by Fate, and 
precariously sustained by Fortune, imagine himself 
the distinguished care, and the peculiar Favourite of 
Heaven ? As well, says he, might the blind inhabit- 
ants of an ant-hill, which chance had placed on the 
barren frcxitier of an extended Empire, flatter them- 
selves with being the first object of their monarch's 
policy, who had unpeopled those mighty deserts only 
to afford room and safety for their busy colonies. 
The most, that reasoning pride can tempt us to pre- 
sume is, that we may not be excluded from that 

D 2 general 
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' general providence, governing by laws mechani-^ 
CAL, and, once for all, impressed on matter when 
it was first harmonized into systems. But to make 
God the MORAL, that is, the close, the minute and 
immediate inspector into human actions, is d^rading 
him from that high rank in which this philosophy of 
inlarged creation hath so fitly placed him : and re- 
turning him to the people, travested to the mortal 
size of local Godship : under which idea, the super- 
stitious vulgar have been always inclined to regard 
the Maker and Governor of the World." 

Thus widely distant are the conclusions of the 
philosopher, from the sentiments of the religious 
man. 

But who are the inlarged thinkers, and on which 
side reason declares, it is the purpose of this discourse 
to inquire : Where, we trust, it will be found, that 
Man, notwithstanding the vast distance between liim 
and his Creator, is indeed the subject of Gods 
MORAL government, just as instinct prompts him to 
hope, and religion directs him to believe. 

/ L If from the difference of intrinsic dignity, and 
native woith in the Creature, we can conclude 
aught concerning the propoitioned degrees of near- 
ness in which it stands to its Creator, we shall be 
forced to give the place of honour to Mind above 
Matter. 

We are dazzled with the pomp and splendor of 
a visible Creation : and the august forms of material 
things hinder us from discerning the despicable 
qualities of tliat substance out of which they are 

fashioned. 
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lashioned. But view this substance well^ and we 
shall find, that what philosophers call the inert- 
ness of Matter, a quality essential to it, places it 
in the very lowest class of what we can conceive 
of Being. So that were it not for the virtue of 
ATTRACTION, a thing foreign and extrinsic to it, 
Matter would be totally unfit for all the known pur* 
poses of its Creation. 

To make Matter, therefore, any way considerable, 
its accumulated bulk must supply for its inhierent 
baseness. And yet the best Philosophy, proceeding on 
geometric principles, hath informed us, that possibly 
all the solid matter in the universe may be comprised 
within a narrowness of limit * still more astonishing 
than even that immensity through which \ve find it 
dilated and expanded. 

Thus Matter carries in it no further marks or 
notice of a creating Hand, than an aptitude of falU 

* See Newton's Opt. p. 243. 8vo Ed. — " The Saga- 
" city of our author [Newton] (says Dr. Pemberton, 
" in his excellent View, 8cc.) has discovered a method 
by which — the least portion of matter ms^y be wrought 
into a body of any assigned dimensions how great 
soever, and yet the pores of that body none of them 
greater than any the smallest magnitude proposed at 
" pleasure; notwithstanding which, the parts of the body 
" shall so touch, that the body itself shall be hard and 
'* solid. Which shews that this whole Globe of Earth, 
" nay all the known bodies in the universe together, as 
*' far as we know, may be compounded of no greater a 
" portion of solid matter than might be reduced into a 
'' Globe of one inch only in diameter, or even less." 
View of Sir Isaac Ne\tton's Philosophy, pp. 355, 356. 
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ing back into nothing on the withdrawing the ia^ 
fluency of that powar which brought it into beings 
While, on the contrary, a rational Mind presents us 
with the strongest and brightest image *, it is possible 
for a Creature to reflect of its Creator. It partakes 
of that divine virtue, the power of agency within 
itself. It has a capacity of imagination to turn its 
regard from the present, to the past and future; an 
ubiiity of judgment to examine and rectify the in- 
formations of sense ; and a freedom of Will to give 
ihorality to all its thoughts and actions. 

But besides this obvious superiority of Mind over 
Matter in the nature of tl^ir essences ; there is as 
sensible a difference in the ends of their Creatioiv, 
. or in the effects produced by the exerticMi of their 
several qualities. The material world was made 
but for the sake of the intellectual ; and consequently 
it is not to be supposed, that moral Government, 
which regards the end, should be neglected ; while 
NATURAL Government, which concerns only the 
means, should ingross the whole of the Ruler's at- 
tention. With respect to the effects produced, Mind 
will, here again, have the same advantage ; moral 
fitnesses having a greater intrinsic excellence than 
natural: fqr Matter, being devoid of consciousness, 
the end of the Natural is only good effected ; while 
the end of the Moral is good felt and enjoyed. 

Mind, therefore, cannot but engage the care of 
Providence ; which is confessed to superintend the 
movements of that Matter, whose combinations ul- 
timately regard only inind and. Intelligence. 

V * G§to^ chap. i. ver. «5. 

. But 
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But 9vhat makes faelidious reason so averse 
to the idea of God's moral government, when it so 
easily admits Iiis Natural, is that in tbb latter case, 
systems are thought to be sustained and kept inord^ 
only by the general laws of mechanism, impressed 
on Matter at its Creation ; or by certain powers 
lodged within it, to mold it into form, to push it into 
motion, and to give the true bias to its operations : 
so that here, the Deity works neither immediately 
nor particularly, but leaves every thing to the govem- 
mait of those gaieral La^vs^ or at least to the 
administration of that secondary power, or Plastie 
Nature, which superintends the execution of his 
Laws : while he himself, the sovereign L>ord of 
Being, descends not from his high estate, nor suffers 
his supremacy to be de^aded by a minute .attend^ 
ance on every particle of body ; or i»:dluted by an 
intimato contact with gross impure materiality. 
On the other hand, they see, moral government 
must be conducted on different principles. For its 
Biftbject being free agency, and its object the direc- 
tion of the effects which such an agency produceth, 
4he attention of the Deity must be instant, im- 
mediate, and particular ; the relations of Master 
andServant, of Lord and Subject, necessarily implying 
the most dose and constant intimacy. 

But what shall we say, if the indisposition to 
Godls moral government, on account of this dif- 
ference, be a mer43 prejudice? An indisposition 
;not derived from Nature, but the false explanations 
of its phaenomena, obtruded on us by vain system- 
maters ? Indeed^ ihis suppoi^ed distance and separa- 

D 4 tion 
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tion of the great Artist from his Work, after having 
once set the Machine a-going by the first impression 
of his general Laws, is the gratuitous conclusion of 
a talking Philosophy : The later, and mor^ correct 
inquiries into the material system, on the unerring 
experience of the Newtonian physics, have clearly 
discovered, that God is intimately present to every 
particle of Matter, at every point of Space, and in 
every instance of Being. For a vis iNERxiiE, or 
resistance to the change of its present stale, being 
an essential quality of Matter, and inconsistent with 
any motive, force, or power in that Substance, all 
those effects commonly ascribed to a certain essence 
residing in it, such as gravity, attraction, elasticity, 
repulsion, or whatever other tendencies to Motioii 
are observed in Matter, are not powers naturally 
belonging to it, or what can possibly be made 
inherent in it. So that these qualities, without 
which. Matter would be utterly unfit for use, must 
needs be produced by the immediate influence of 
the first Cause, incessantly performing, by his 
almighty finger, the minutest office in the Material 
Economy ; working still near us, round us, within 
us, and in every part of us. 

If, then, in the Natural government of the world, 
the immediate, the incessant influence of the work- 
man on his work in general, through all its systems 
up to the whole ; and, in particular, through all its 
lesser portions down even to the minutest atom, be 
accessary to enable Matter to perform its functions ; 
there is no reason to revolt against that close con- 
nexion necessarily . supposed between the Creator 
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and Creature, in tJod's Moral government ; or to 
wonder that the order of Rationals should be 
honoured with the same immediate presence, the 
same degree of nearness and intimacy, with which 
the Godhead visits the whole inanimate creation. 

11. Hitherto, we have endeavoured to affirm the 
reality of God's Moral government here below, 
by considerations drawn from the nature of the 
Creature. Let us now turn to the Cricator ; and 
see if those things which human reason discovers 
of his ATTRIBUTES do not farther contribute to 
lestablish tliis important truth. 

But we have been told, and with airs of superior 
knowledge, that these pretended attributes, as they 
are commonly specified, and distinguished into 
' natural and moral, are a mere human fiction ; in- 
vented, by aid of analogy, from the actions, passions, 
and qualities observable in man : And that the simple 
nature of D^ity is one uniform perfection ; of which, 
infinity being the base, we can have no distinct idea 
pr conception. 

To this, it will be sqfl^cient to reply. That it is 
indeed true, that these specific attributes, from 
which we deduce all pur knowledge of the Nature 
and Will of God, are formed on analogy, and bear 
relation to ourselves. But then, we say, such 
attributes are not on that account the less real or 
pssential. The light of the Sun is not in the orb 
itself what we see it in the Rainbow. There it 
is one candid, uniform, perfect blaze of glory : 

Here, we separate its perfection, in the various 
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attributes of red, yellow, blue, purple, and what 
else the subtile optician so nicely distinguishes. 

But still, the solar-light is not less real in the 
rainbow, where its rays become thus untwisted, and 
each different thread distinctly seen, than while tl^y 
remain united and incorporated, with one another, 
in the Sun. Just so it is with the divine Nature : 
It is one simple individual perfection in the Godhead 
himself: But when refracted and divaricated, in 
passing through the human Mind, it becomes 
Power, Justice, Mercy ; which are all separatdy 
and adequately represented to the Understanding. 

I shall venture, therefore, to consider the divine 
perfection, as thus reduced and unfolded to human 
toi^emplation, under the name of Attributes, with- 
out any fear of mistaking shadows for reaikies. 

And here, I say, that the Natural attributes of 
the Deity, considered as Creator and Lord (antd 
with these relations only, the Religionist has lo do) 
may be comprised in those of power and wisdom : 
His Moral, in those of justice and goodness. 

Now I hold, that though the idea of his natural 
attributes be as clear, in the abstract, as that of his 
moral ; yet the idea of his moral attributes is, m the 
concrete, more adequate than that of his natural*. 

The 
■■ * What is here said may enable us to fown a proper 
judgment of the following censure. — " I would not ^ay, 
" God governs by a rule, that we know, or may know, as 
'* well as he, and upon our knowledge of which he appeals 
" to men for the justice of his proceedings towards them ; 
** which a famous Divine hath impiously advanced in 
^ a preteDtded Demonstration of hU being and attributes, 

'' Go4 
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' The reason seems convincing. The moral rela- 
tion in which we stand to God, as free Agents, is 
just the same whether man exists alone, or whether 
he be but a link in the chain of innumenabJe orders 
of Intelligences surrounding the whole Creation/ 
Hence we must needs have a just and foil knowledge 
of our duty to him, and of his disposition towards 
us : On which knowledge is founded, the exactn^s 
of our conceptions of his Moral attributes, his jus- 
tice and GOODNESS. But the natural relation in 
which we, or any of God's creatures, stand towards 
him, as Material Beings, is not the same, when con* 
sidered simply, as when a portion of a dependent 
and connected Whole. Because^ whenever such a 
Whole exists, the harmony and perfection of it must 
first of all be consulted. This harmony ariseth 
from the mutual subserviency and union of its parts^ 
But this subserviency may require a ministration of 
government, with regard to certain portions of matter 
thus allied, different from what might have followed 
had those portions stood alone ; because that precise 
disposition, which might be fit in one case, might be 

unfit 

" God forbid ! But this I may say, that God does 
** always that which is fittest to be done. And that 
" this fitness, whereof neither that presumptuous dog- 
" matist was, nor any created being is, a competent 
" Judge, resulufrom the various natures and more various 
" relations of things. So that as Creator of all Sys- 
** TEiMS, by which these natures and relations are eon-* 
" stituted, he prescribed to himself the ride which he 
^' followsy AS Governor of every System of 
*' Being.'' — Lord Bolingbroke's Idea of a Patriot King, 
printed 1749, p. 94, 
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unfit in the other. Hence we who know there is a 
Whole, of which our material system is a pait, and 
yet are totally ignorant both of its nature and 
extent, can have but a very confused idea of that 
physical relation in \^hich we stand towards God. 
So that our conceptions of his natural Attributes, 
his POWER and wisdom, which are founded on 
that idea, must, in the concrete, be proportionably 
vague and inadequate. 

Shall we, then, confide in that information which 
our less adequate ideas of God*s power and wisdom 
afford us of his natural government ; and yet reject 
that which our more adequate ideas of his justice 
and goodness give us of his moral government ? 
We understand both, and righfly, as assuring us 
that he presides both in the one and in the other 
Economy. But let us not forget, that this informa- 
tion is conveyed to us with very different degrees 
of clearness and precision. A difference, on the 
^ide of moral government above natural, in pro- 
portion as our knowledge of God's moral attributes 
is less vague and inadequate than our knowledge 
of his natural. 

III. Thus far from a separate consideration of 
the Creator and his wpai^s. I^t us see, in the 
last place, whether the same Truth may not be 
further supported from a joint view of both of 
them together. 

The idea of an , immensely extended Universe 
tempts weak reason, deluded by sense and narrowed 
by prejudice^ to suspect that this pomt of space, in 

which 
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*ivhich man exists, may well escape a busied Ruler, 
who has innumerable Worlds upon his hands. We 
do not reflect, that the same reasoning, which leads 
us to conclude that a point of space may be over- 
looked in God's providence, piercing through infinite 
extension, would lead us to conclude, that there 
may be points of time, throughout infinite duration, 
which likewise escaped his attention. Yet the ab- 
surdity of this, we feel : Why not then of the other ? 
The reason is, because the portions of Time rise 
only in succession ; whereas all the parts of space 
exist together. 

But this IMMENSITY, in which bewildered man 
considers himself as absorbed and lost, will, on due 
reflection, evince the very contrary to what it is 
brought to prove. Were Creation not thus widely 
extended, the infinity of its Author might perhaps 
seem less evident. And how far the influence or 
power of a Being not infinite might reach would be 
yet more uncertain. But a boundless creation shews 
its Author to be infinite : So that the remaining 
question concerning the extent of Providence will 
amount to this, Whether an infinite Being can ex- 
tend his care to every the minutest portion of an 
Universe to which we can set no bounds. A ques- 
tion which will hardly deserve an answer. 

" But (say these objectors) the moral system 
wants one essential mark of divine superintendence, 
which is Order; and tins the natural very eminently 
bears. The Sun keeps its first appointed station ; 
the Planets perform their accustomed revolutions? 
each Element preserves its distinct properties; and* 

all 
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all nature concurs to produce that harmony, mth 
which things set out^ when God honoured his rising 
Creation with the attribute of Good. But Man 
deflected early from his primeval righteousness, and 
fdt the nriseries of a depraved system ere he had 
fully tasted the blessings which flow from the recti- 
tude of the Will, and from the even balance of the 
Affections. And what he so early lost, Time has 
never yet been able to restore ; so that he is likely 
to continue the same forlorn abandoned creature 
throughout the whole of his existence/' 

But these Objections are as vague as they are 
stale. We have been accustomed to talk at ran- 
dom of the Order of natural things; and we 
suffer ourselves to aggravate the disorders of the 
Moral. 

We can judge but very imperfectly of the whole 
of tiie material system. For how small is the portion 
of Body objected to our view ! and how fleeting the 
period of time allotted for our study ! 

We see indeed, perpetual peace and concord in 
our own solar World; but we know little of the 
astral systems^ innumerable and remote. And the 
little we do know gives cause of suspicion that all 
there is not so regular and constant, as analogy to 
what we find here, would tempt us to conclude. 
New stars have suddenly shone out ; and have as 
suddenly disappeared: Phenomena, which look either 
like eccentric starts in the Courses of those bodies, or 
destructive revolutions in their Natures. Nor are 
we without some appearances in our own System, 
to give countenance to these suspicions in ike more 
22 ' remote. 
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xextiote. Perhaps the Ring of Saturn may be no 
other than a less irregular fragment of a crushed 
and broken Globe. The wounds, our own Earth 
hath formerly received, are yet deep and ghastly ; 
which though skinned over by time and human cul«^' 
ture, are seen, by those who pry the least beyond 
its surface, to bear all the marks and memory of a 
riiined world. 

But to turn from these supposed flaws and maims 
in some of tlie parts, to the acknowledged perfections 
of the general System. Its order and harmony, it 
must be owned, speak most fully to the .sustaining 
power of its Lord and Master : yet those who have 
penetrated deepest into its mysteries *, have dis- 
covered rooted evils and growing disorders, scarce 
sensible, indeed, at present, hut what, in time, and ^ 
without the intervening hand of its Maker, will 
render the frame of nature altogether unfit for the 
purposes of its general destination. 

It is true, it may be said, " That these proceed 
slowly and insensibly, while moral disorders infect 
at once, and rush like a torrent over the fair bosom 
of Creation." 

The thing perhaps is too true : but the inference 

* — "While Comets move in very eccentric orbs in 
all manner of positions, blind fate could nearer make 
all the planets move one and the same way in orb^ 
concentric; some inconsiderable irregularities excepted^ 
which may have arisen from the muttial actions of Comets 
and Planets upon one another ; and which will be apt to 
increase till this system wants a reformation'^ Newton*s 
Opt. 4th edit. p. 378. - 

is 
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is unjust This difference is not to be ascribed ta 
a contrary conduct in the Governor, but to the 
contrary natures of the subjects. 

Passive Matter being totally inert, its resistance 
to the Laws impressed upon it must be exti^mely 
weak : and consequently the disorders arising from 
that resistance, ,proportionabIy slow and unheeded : 
while that active self-moving principle, the Mind, 
flies out at once from the centre of its direction, and 
can, every moment, deflect from the line of truth 
iand reason. Hence moral disorders began early, 
became presently excessive, and have continued 
through all ages to disturb the harmony of the 
System. 

Nor are the different methods employed by 
Providence, for the reform of either system, less 
distinguishable, than the different qualities of Mind 
and Matter, which occasioned so wide a distance 
in the progress of their several disorders : as may 
be seen by comparing them together. From 
whence it will appear that the disorder and the 
reform of that disorder, in either subject, are wisely 
proportioned to one anothei\ 
' Whpn the inertness of matter hath occasioned 
irregularities in the corporeal system, it hath no 
ability Jn itself to redress them. They must go on, 
though slowly, from bad to worse, till disabled nature 
calls upon the hand flf God for an extraordinary 
reformation. 

But Mind, is ever applying remedies to it& own 
dbtempers. First, by the check put to them by the 
stimulation of opposite passions and affections; for 

the 
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the appetites are incessantly defeating one another's 
natural tendencies, and perpetually producing con- 
trary effects. So avarice restrains luxury ; self- 
interest witliholds injustice; and sloth quenches 
ambition: So revenge and hatred procure public 
justice ; treachery often prevents a national destruc- 
tion ; and envy and opposition to power produces 
a sage and cautious administration. 

Thus the jarring interests of corrupt passion keep 
moral evil within moderate bounds, and give time 
and opportunity to the mind to recover the govern- 
ment and direction of itself; in the regulation of 
the appetites and reformation of the will : And this 
is the second way the mind has of procuring remedies 
for its own distempers. 

In these different methods of reforming either 
system, the divine goodness is equally displayed ; 
only his power is more visibly exercised in the one, 
and his wisdom in the other. When blind Matter 
deviates, as nothing but the conducting hand of 
God can bring her back into the road of Nature, 
50 the force attending that reduction is so far from 
impairing her essential virtue, that it heals and 
restores it. But the like intervention with a rational 
Agent would impinge upon his freedom. God has 
therefore so admirably contrived, in the disposition 
of his moral System, that it should be able to restore 
itself; by making its very disorders contribute to its 
reform, in the check the vitious passions giye to one 
another's operations ; and in the opportunities with 
which time supplies the Mind, to assume its native 
sovereignty, for the carrying on the reformation. 

YoL. IX. E Thus 
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Thus we see God's government in morals becomes^ 
as conspicuous as in natural things : For, the dis- 
posing causes and effects in such a manner as ta 
make vice defeat its own end, no less manifests the 
attention of infinite wisdom, than the aiding matter 
to produce its proper destination, is fitted to display 
infinite power. 

But to perceive the force of what is here said, we 
must remember, that moral government consists of 
TWO PARTS ; The one, a Provision to prevent evil^ 
and to support good ; The other, a destination of 
reward and punishment, assigned in due proportions 
to the agents of either : Our subject concerns the 
first part only i The second is to be explained on 
other principles; and is not within the limits of 
this Discourse. 

To conclude, The sober inquirer m ill not be dis- 
pleased to find at length, that the objections to 
God s moral Government spring fi-om the weakness 
of "our feculties, and the prejudices attending our 
^ituatloa; joined to a corrupt vanity which makes 
human reason the measure of all things t and that 
this Philosophy, which bears soch a shew of inlarged 
and superior knowledge, stands on the narrow 
bottom of ignorance, and as it rises in vanity^ 
increases in absurdity. 

To HUMBLE HUMAN REASON is thcwork of truC 

Religion, and, if not the end, is always the issue, 
of sound Philosophy: but to debase human 
NATURE is the low aim of impiety, and the darling 
project of corrupt manners. Providence laid open 
the knowledge of his works to excite our gratitude, 
19 and 
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and strengthen our attachment to their Author. 
What the philosopher said of the knowledge of 
ourselves^ may be well applied to the knowledge of 
the universe. ** Let us not imagine it was given 
merely to humble human arrogance: One great 
purpose of it was to impress upon our hearts a sense 
of the divine goodness towards man *.'' To turn 
this knowledge, therefore, to a brutal debasement of 
our nature^ or a philosophic oblivion of our Lord 
and Master, is the lowest depravity of an intelligent 
Being. In a word, if reason and piety have no 
weight, let natural shame deter us, when we can 
never merit this distinction, at least from dishonour- 
mg the grace by irreverent cavils at the dispensation. 

* Illud yvak ff$cunh noli putare ad arrogantiam minii- 
^ndam solum esse dictum^ verum etiam ut bona nostra 
norimus. Cic» 
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THE LOVE OF GOD AND MAN. 
1 Ep. John iv. ver. 20. 

IF A MAN SAY, I LOVE GQD, AND HATETH HIS 
BROTHER, HE IS A LIAR : FOR HE THAT LOVETH 
NOT HIS BROTHER, WHOM HE HATH SEEN, HOW 
CAN HE LOVE GOD, WHOM HE HATH NOT 
«EEN ? 

TH E superior excellence of the Gospel morality 
above all other suiDojaries of human condi|ct, 
whether preached up as a Religion by Priests ; 
inforced for Law by the founders of Society; or 
recommended under the name of Philosophy by 
the Masters of wisdom ; is jqow so generally seen 
and acknowledged, that even the enemies of Reyelar 
tion have been forced to confess. It is as well in 
perfection as in purity, as well in public use as in 
private, truly worthy the original it assumes. 

An advantage which the Ministers of oqf holy 
Religion have, with great judgment, taken ^1 occa? 
sions to inforce, and with equal solidity to explam. 

Put there is another circumstance in this divine 

E 3 economy, 
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economy, which carries the honour of it still hi^^r^ 
as directly tending to prove, That the Gospel 
morality which is so worthy of God, had, in truthi 
God for its immediate Author. And this perhaps 
may not have been insisted on with the frequency 
and attention which so important a matter seems to 
require. 

The circumstance I mean is, that profound and 
enlarged knowledge of human nature, which tlie 
Apostles discover in their manner of recommending 
moral duties. In this dispensation, these weak and 
Jbolisk instruments, in the hand of Providence, have 
foiled and disgraced the boasted wisdom of Greece 
and Rome; and in that very wc^y wherein their 
wisdom most excelled ; in short and detached pre- 
cepts, composed for the conduct of human life 
by men studious to reduce their long laborious 
searches after happiness into weighty and com- 
pendious aphorismsf *. 

But before I proceed to explain the words of my 
text, which afford so illustrious an example of this 
truth, I shall consider, in general, the occasion of them. 

The life, the spiritof Christian Religion is universal 
benevolence. Agreeably to this, we may observe, 
That the first founders of the Churches, let the 
occasion be what it would, whatever Discipline they 
established, whatever Doctrine they inforced, what- 
ever vice or Heresy they stigmatized^ or whatever 
.grace or virtue they recommended, Charitt was 
the thing still present with them, and always ir^ 

* '?rifji>dla ^gaxia aiiofwjfj^vtvra. Plat, in Protagf. 

their 
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their care. Charity, the bond of perfectness^ the 
€nd of the commandment ; that etherial principle, 

which, like the elastic fluid of the Philosophers, 
animates, connects, and ennobles the whole System 
of intelligent nature. 

The beloved Disciple of our Lord particularly^ 
who may be well supposed to knoto his Master's will, 
seems to have written the Epistle, from whence I 
take my text, with no other design than to recom- 
mend this first of Virtues, Charity : at a season 
too, when, as Heresies were springing up apace, 
some modern Theologists would be apt to think he 
might have employed his time and talents to more 
advantagje. And indeed one might ask, and scarce 
absurdly, why so very much upon Charity, in an age 
when the followers of the Lamb had so few induce- 
ments to pollute it ? For the Faith being yet chaste 
from the prostitutions of the Schools, and the 
Hierarchy uncorrupted by the gifts 'of Constantine, 
the Church laboured neither under Bigotry nor 
Ambition, the two fatal incentives of uncharitable 
Zeal. But the reply is easy. It was the prpvidjence 
of that prophetic spirit vvhich set before them the 
image of those miserable times, JVhen iniquity 
should abound^ ami the love of many should wax cold: 
and they were willing to bear witness, and to record 
their testimony against tlie future violaters of the 
bond of perfectness. For I can l?y no mean9 
enter into the refinements of hinj who discovered 
that Jesus and his loUowers might preach up love 
and charity the better to enable a set of Church 
l^oliticians^ some ages after, to tyrannize over 

p 4 those 
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those whom tlie engaging sounds of f)enevolence 
and brotherly love had intrapped into obedience *. 
Besides, this is not deUvered like a temporary 
direction : it is not barely recommended : the 
reason/on whicli it stands, is given with it ; a reason 
founded in the nature of things, and supported 
by the very order of Providence. If a man 
say^ I love Gody mid hateth his Brother y he is a 
liar : for he that loveth not his By^other^ whom 
he hath seen^ how can he lo^e God, whom he hath 
not seen? An argument, which, for its unaffected 

* " Terrors alone, though accompanied with ^niracles 
" and prodigies of whatever kipd, are not capable of 
'* raising that sincere faith and absolute reliance which 
*' is required in favour of the divinely authorised Instruc- 
*' tor and spiritual Chief. The affection and love which 
■' procures a true adherence to the new religious foun- 
dation, must depend either on a real or counterfeit 
goodness in thcvreligious founder. Whatever ambitious 
" spirit may inspire him ; whatever savage zeal or per- 
*' secuting principle may lye in reserve, ready to disclose 
*' itself when authority and power is once obtained ; the 
'^ first scene of doctrine, however, fails not to present 
" us with the agreeable views of Joy, love, meekness, 
" gentleness, and moderation. '^Charity and Brotherly 
" love are very engaging sounds ; but who would dreani 
" that out of abundant Charity and brotherly love should 
" come steel, fire, gibbets, rods, &c." Characteristics, 
vol. iii. p. 114, 11^, ed. 4th. But the general premises 
are as false as the particular hiference is absurd. Ma- 
homet did raise that sincere faith and absolute reliance, 
amongst his followers, by terrors alone, and without 
that affection and love empioyeO by the founder of Chris- 
tianity, 

simplicity, 
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t 

simplicity, a modish Freethinker will be tempted to 
despise ; and yet would pretend to admire, had it 
come from Plato or Cicero. 

But some, perhaps, may like the reasoning not the 
worse for its being evangelical : and such will bear 
with me while I attempt to illustrate its superior force 
and beauty. 

The argument is founded in the true theory of the 
RISE and PROGRESS of .the social affections; of 
which the following account may afford us some im- 
perfect notion. 

An endeavour to preserve its Being makes part 
of the essential constitution of every created thing. 
Hence, in the Inanimate, k resistance to outward 
force; in tiie Animate, a pursuit or an abhor- 
rence of what is helpful or hurtful ; and, in Man, that 
first and strongest passion of his nature, self- 
LO V E ; from whence all the other appetites derive 
their force, and to which they direct their aim. .; Its. 
use is to assist the heart to awaken Virtue, and to 
push out and develope the great principle of 
Benevolence. 

It is true, indeed, that Benevolence, arising from 
this source, at first runs thick and turbid ; but, as it- 
holds its way, it refines ; it purifies and expands 
its current, till it hath lost all memory of its lo\r 
original. 

For the passion of self-love, aided by the kindred 
appetite of natural affection, soon makes an 
effort to move outward ; and looking forward with 
an instinctive tenderness on our offspring, it is taught 
tP turn its regard, as far back, with rational gratitude 

on 
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cm our Parents. And tliough the former be loving 
ourselves as represented in otbers ; and the latter, 
only loving others as represented in ourselves ; yet 
the principle of Benevolence being now awakened, it^ 
begins, from this moment, to desert its origine : it 
extends itself to our remoter relatives; and, in a 
little time, takes in every connexion of domestic life. 
And, thus continuing to enlarge and widen, by such 
time as it urows impatient of restraint, tlie wants 
end reliefs, the services and protection, which exer- 
cise its virtue in this inferior state, enable it to form 
ideas of a nobler Community, and to trace the out- 
lines and image of a Society. This produceth 
another effort, and of a more exalted kind ; the ob- 
ject of benevolence being no longer an individual^ 

but a WHOLE. 

From tliis time the social passions make large ad- 
vances ; and Benevolence, improved and strengthened 
even bv the selfish sense of mutual wants, and the 
experienced medos of mutual relief, extends its in* 
fiaence and efficacy through the whole community 
of those who need, or can impart, assistance : and 
thus, on the natural plan of domestic connexions, 
erects that artificial regimen called . Civil society. 
So that, as before, Benevolence advanced from par- 
ocular to general ; it now riseth still higher, from 
PRIVATE to PUBLIC. And thus, having a Com- 
pjuqity for its object, it wins and truly deserves its 
oame : Self-love being now absorbed in tl^ 
lioblest of all social passions, the love of our 
ipOUNTRY ; which ^he Roman Patriot, in a philoso- 
phic analysis of its generation and constituent partg» 

rightjy 
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rightly defines to be that which ^^ includes all other 
social affections*." 

Thus doth SELF-LOVE, under the varying 
appearance of natural affection, domestic relation, 
and the connexions of social habitude, at first work 
blindly on, obscure and deep in dirt; but, as it 
makes its way, it continues rising, till it emerges into 
light ; and then, suddenly expiring, leaves behind it 
the fairest issue : which, nobly forgetful of its low 
beginning, advances on the steps of Virtue, till it 
Reaches to Religion. 

For the interests of mere animal life being well se- 
cured in this first progress to Benevolence ; the Mind, 
which hitherto only cared for the Body, begins to make 
provision for itself; and, having laid in for the other's 
wants and weakness, attends, in good time, to its 
own superior dignity and importance. 

And now, placed on so fair an eminence, as the 
lovE OF OUR Country, and its sight purged and 
defecated fi-om the gross remains of evanescent Self- 
love, it goes on widening its views, till it hath taken 
in the whole race of Mankind ; considered but as 
one Policy, or rather, Family ; connected by the 
equal participation of one common nature ; and sup- 
ported by the consequent right of one common 
measure ; and therefore the endeared object of one 
general benevolence. 

Thus DOMESTIC life, which first produced Civil 
fociety, and then gave birth to this more generous. 

* Chari sunt Parentes, chari Liberty Propingui, Fami:' 
Hares: sed omnes omnium Charitates Patria una com<- 
plexa est. Ctc. 
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end enlarged community, at length brings Benevo* 
lence round again into itself as to its full and final 
coropl^ion, by drawing the whole race of mankind 
into one common f a milt. 

But, in the course of this progress, the Mind, as 
it widens, becoming fatigued and dazzled by its in- 
tensie solicitation of this growing Whole, hath fre- 
quent need, at its several stages, to catch at and tQ 
rest in partial objects. 

Hence the origine of Friendship *, the solace 
and splendor of private life ; which, while we ar^ 
advancing towaids that only adequate object of hu- 

# « Private Friendship f and Zeal for the Public and 
** our Countri/, are virtues purely voluntary in a Christian. 
** They are no essential parts of hi» Charity. He is not 
** so tied to the affairs of this life ; nor is he obliged to 
" enter into such engagements with this lower world, as 
** are of no help to him in acquiring a better." Charac- 
teristics, 4th. ed. voL i. p. 98, 99. The Philosophy of this 
remark is like the candour. For if (as we shall now see) 
DO one can acquire the love of God without having love 
or benevolence to man; so neither can this benevolence 
(which certainly is not a. virtue purely voluntary in a Chris^ 
fian) be acquired, without having had private Friendship 
aud zeal for the Public and our Country. The reason is 
the same in both cases : the road to the more general 
siages of benevolence lying, all the way, through the more 
particular. Engagements, therefore, zmth this lower worlds 
(to use the language of the noble Writer) are (contrary to 
his conclusion) of great help to us in acquit ing a better. — 
But when Christian Charity had been represented as not 
springing from Virtue, it was no such bpld abuse of the 
pablic indulgence to endeavour to persuade us, that the 
Christian Faith is not founded in Argument. 

map' 
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man attachment, a Whole, teacheth us by the way 
all our journalary duties to Particulars. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain how all the 
virtues of humanity arise, and have their source, 
from the gradual expansion of the great principle of 
Benevolence : we come, in the next place, to con- 
sider, how, in its further advances to perfection, 
Religion itself emergeth from it. 

In all the objects of love and benevolence, the at- 
tractive quality is good. And this connexion being 
made by the nature and constitution of things, the 
greater the apparent good, the stronger must the 
passion grow. Now when the whole human race is 
considered by us as the object of our love ; The steps 
by which we are led to this high advance in benevo- 
lence, such as Man's origine, his common nature, 
and the dependence of the happiness of the individual 
on the species, carry us naturally higher ; to seek the 
first cause of so orderly and well-regulated an 
effect. An inquiry, which terminates in the Author 
of this, and of all other good : Whom, as such, w^e 
are forcibly drawn to pursue, and to aspire after; 
and in the contemplation of whose nature and attri- . 
butes we find atlastthe supreme and sovere^gjt 
GOOD : from whence, as we say, all other good 
ariseth, and in which they are all contained. He, . 
therefore, challengeth our supreme and sovereign - 
love; which never ceaseth to advance and enlar^. 
i^elf, till it end in an union with him. 

And thus the last great effort of benevolence pro-. 
duceth what we call, Religion ; whpse end all 
agree 'to be Happiness. 

This 
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This 18 the true account of the rise and progress 
of UNIVERSAL LOVE : which, as it regards man, our 
holy faith calls Charity; as it regards Gt>d, 

PlETT. 

But there were in the apostolic times, and will he 
in all times, a sort of men who are for catching at the 
rewards of faith without undergoing this long, but 
pleasing labour of love ; and whose frantic aim is to 
make a sacrilegious divorce between Charity and 
Piety. These men assume to themselves great merit 
in loving God, while they treat their Brother with 
contempt and cruelty. But what says the Apostle, 
in my text ? Provoked at theh: hypocrisy, he strips 
off the mask, and brands them with the odious name 
of Liars: aname, in Scripture language, of the most 
opprobrious import; as given to impostors of all 
kinds ; and implying in it every thing corrupt both 
in moral and religious practice. If a man (says St 
John) sajfy I Iodc Gody and kateth his Brother j he 
is a liar: For he that loveth not his Brother, whom 
he hath seen^ how can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen ? The force and beauty of which reasoning, 
the foregoing account, of the rise and progress of 
Benevolence, will enable us to understand. 

" You pretend, says the Apostle, to love God, though 
you hate your Brother. Vain and fallacious ! The 
love of every object begins, like all our other passions, 
iix)m self-love : Thus we love ourselves, by repre- 
sentation, in our Parents, and in our Offspring : it 
extends to our remoter relatives ; and so on, through 
the whole vicinage, to every fellow-member of the 
Community. And now, self-love refined by reason, 

and 
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and sublimed by virtue^ itegins to lose its nature, 
and deservedly to take another name. Our Country 
next claims our love : we then extend it to all 
Mankind ; and never rest till we havp, at lentil, 
fixed it on the most amiable of all objects^ the 
great Author and Original of Being. 

This is the course and progress of human love ; 
gradually rising from the individual to the whole : . 
as unlike, in its progress as in its purity, to the 
DIVINE BENEVOLENCE ; which, in gracious aid of 
Its Creatures, takes a different course : for, spring- 
ing from the Whole, it spreads and expands itself 
through ev^ moral system, till it clasps aad 
embraces the Individual. 

And now (pursues the Apostle) I reason thus : 
Can you, mistaken man ! who are not yet arrived 
at that inferior stage of benevoleace> the love ci 
your Brother, whom you have seeriy that is, whom 
the sense of mutual wants, and the experience of 
mutual relief, amongst the joint partakers of one 
common nature, might teach you to love, can you 
pretend to have attained tlie top and summit of this 
virtue> the love of God, whom you have not seeM, 
that is, whose wonderful economy, in the system 
of creation and government, which makes him so 
amiable, you appear to have no conception of; 
You, who have not yet learnt, that your own low 
system is supported on the great principle of be« 
nevolence. Fear him^ flatter him, fight for hini» 
as you blindly dread his power, you may: But^ 
to love him, as you know not bis nature^ is im« 
possible/* 

Tills 
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This is St. John's simple reasoning. From whence 
I conclude for the divinity of that Spirit which could 
infuse so much suhlime knowledge into the pen of 
a rude unlettered fisherman. 

Nor does it less recommend the excellence of our 
holy Religion than the wisdom of this its Minister : 
for what could give us a higher idea of Christianity 
than its making the love of man the previoils step, 
the only way of acquiring, that happy frame of 
mind, divinely tempered with tlie love of God; 
which fits us for what is the end and completion 
of all religion, the. possession of his Spirit ? 

But this doctrine, which explains the connexion 
between the love of God and man^ has still a further 
use. It keeps our holy Faith pure fi*om Super- 
stition, Bigotry, and Fanaticism : the three 
worst dishonours to which Religion is exposed. 

\. For DIVINE LOVE thus produced, and risiog 
on the knowledge of God's nature, will keep religious 
worship firee of Superstition, will preserve it 
from all barbarous and abject ceremonies > and 
firom all selfish and uncharitable devotion. It will 
remove from God's service all slavish dread of his 
anger for the neglect of actions indifferent ; and 
all childish hope of atoning for violated morality 
by the performance of others, equally indifferent. 

2. This love, standing on the foundation of 
human benevolence, whose object is God's rational 
creation, will exclude all the Bigotry of false Zeal^ 
which, for God's sake, is ever ready to desolate the 

earth. 
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' earth. For now, no one can be so absurd to imagine, 
that the means of perfecting the fruit of faith, 
which is the love of God, is by shaking the root of 
charity, benevolence to man. I am aware, how cer- 
tain propagators of the Faith, sometimes the despi- 
cable tools of others' impotency, but as often the 
viler slaves of their own ambition, have endeavoured 
to hide their corrupt passions under the thin cover- 
ing of a School-distinction. While they would 
persuade us, that it is pure charity to man which 
thus factiously engages them in, what they call the 
CAUSE OF God : and that what plain honest men 
style a want of Charity, when they insult the fame, 
the fortune, or the person of their Brother, is the 
very height of this princely virtue, a Charity for his 
soul — So, indeed, it may be of the Hangman's 
Chanty, who waits for your Clothes. But St. John's, 
or St. Paul's, it could not be. It could not be that 
Charity which wzs not easily provoked^ which thought 
no eoil ; bore all things^ hoped all things, believed 
all things. A Charity, which begins in candor, in* 
spires good opinion, and rests in the temporal wel- 
fare of our Brother. 

3. But the deceitjulness of the heart is ingenious 
jn expedients to elude the commandments of God. 
And when Bigotry, by its coarse and butcherly viola- 
tions of Charity, hath sufficiently discredited its own. 
measures, Fanaticism, with equal rage, though with 
somewhat a milder aspect, steps in to divest us of 
our humanity, under pretence, to assimilate it to the 
divine nature, by annihilating all love of the Cres^ture, 

Vol. IX. F and 
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and resolving every other affection into the pure un- 
mixed love of God ; as if the least portion of bene- 
volence, communicated to our Brother, was a rob- 
bery to our Maker. The fumes of spiritual madness 
disable these mei| from seeing so far into the order 
of tilings as to understand, that till we can throw off 
the condition of related Beings, as well as the passion 
of humanity which results from it, our fellow-crea- 
tures will always have a claim to our benevolence. 
In compassion therefore to such, Holy Scripture has 
provided a still easier instruction than this negative 
precept of my text, by the addition of the positive 
command, That he who loveth God, love his 
Brother also *. 

Such then is the Religion which Jesus came kxto 
the world to teach. Whose foundation being laid in 
the l(we of our Brother j provides for our peace and 
consolation here; and whose superstructure termi- 
nating in the love of God, secures and establishes 
our happiness hereafter. 

♦ 1 John iv, 21. 
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THE LOVE OF GOD AND MAN. 

Proverbs xviu ven 5. 

T^THOSO MOCKETH THE POOR REPROACHETH HIS 

MAKER. 

OF all the truths, for the direction of our conduct, 
with which this royal treasury of ancient wis- 
dom abounds, there is none fuller either of profitable 
use or profound science than this contained in my 
text ; which so severely censures all expressions of 
contempt towards those whom Providence has 
thrown below us on the distressful stage of human 
life. 

And, as we must first\clear our corrupt nature 
firon^ this rankness, before we can attempt to cultivate 
that immortal amarant of Paradise, Christian love 
and benevolence ; it may not be improper to shew 
the reason and explain the u3e of the wise man's 
divine aphorism. Whoso mocketk the Poor reproach* 
eth his Maker. As much as to say, " He who 
iQaketii the Poor the object of his contempt and 
TldicjMle, on account of those disastrous circvimstaQces 

■ .-.■..•••■-I 
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wliich attend the want of the goods of fortune, 
tacitly condemns and reproaches the wise and 
gracious order of Providence/' 

But it may not be amiss, previousily to consider. 
In what state it is, that man becomes the object of 
tliis criminal mockery to his fellow-creature. It is 
plain, it cannot be in that where he lives uncivilized. 
For there, the distinctions between rich and poor, 
whereon the inbolcnce of wealth formeth those 
odious comparisons, which conclude in the contempt 
of penur}', have hardly any, place; that sordid 
condition, which, now contrasted to pomp and gran- 
deur, is become the subject of opulent scorn, being 
there so general as to admit no rooni for an 
unfavourable distinction : But, an universal parity, 
like darkness, blots out all difference betweeq 
honourable and mean. Nay, should the civilized 
beholder be disposed to regard witli contempt the 
wants and miseries of this state, it would not be 
the criminal contempt forbidden in my text : because 
the state of nature is not that in which Providence 
intended we should remam ; as appears by the large 
assistance imparted to us, to free ourselves from the 
distresses of ft. So that if, by a shameful indolence, 
man should neglect to improve those advantages, 
the sordid circumstances, inseparable from an un- 
civilized condition, would have no claim to be 
exempted from scorn and mockery : and, conse- 
quently, however Charitt might suffer. Pro- 
vidence was not insulted. 

It is only in Society, therefore, that the Poor 
becpmie' subject to this outrage. And, in thia^ state 

only, 
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only, the outrage becomes impiety. For CiWl 
regimen, by inventing and improving tlie accom- 
modations of life, and by securing, to the owner, 
what is so invented and improved, changeth the 
natural equality of conditions amongst men ; and 
introduceth that invidious distinolion of Poor and 
Rich ; made far more bitter from the insolence 
of Wealth, tlian the envious longings of Poverty. 
For it is the vicious caprice of Riches to be impatient 
under a rivalship in the advantages of fortune, and 
yet, at the same time, insensible to the distresses, 
and contemptuous to the condition of those who 
have never striven with them for any of those 
advantages. 

So that there is no circumstance in the distresses, 
of want, but what insulting wealth can make the 
subject of its mockery. To some, their narrow 
Minds, their gross conceptions, their unimproved 
talents, are fruitful sources of contempt and merri- 
ment Others, who cannot rise so high in their 
discoveriesj can yet find matter of mirth in their 
impropriety of phrase, their unpolished manners, 
their ill air, and unformed figure. Nay to such 
excess of corruption have unblest Riches brought 
their possessors, that some can make that very 
SORDIDNESS itself, that miserable cloathing of 
poverty, a subject for their scorn and ridicuje. So 
that whether it be for want of those advantages 
of mind and person which their poverty disabled 
them firom procuring, or whether it be for that 
very poverty itself they are sure never to escape 
the inhumanity of unfeeling wealth, , 

F 3 But 
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But how highly criminal these insults are, my 
text now leads me to consider. 

As Society is the only means of procuring the 
accommodations^ and preserving the dignity* oi our 
animal and reasonable nature ; and as this nature 
is endowed with appetites and qualities which make 
it seek, and fit it for Society ; we must iieedt 
conclude. Society to be, what Scripture informs us 
it is, THE Ordinance or God. Now it is essential 
to this Society, that the goods of fortune be unequally 
distributed ; To the end, that somie be goaded on by 
want to seek their relief in new inventions and 
improvements, which, tending to the better com- 
modity of life, are objective to the public good ; 
and that others be enabled by abundance, and 
disposed by the love of ease and pleasure, to 
promote and encourage those endeavours. For 
were the goods of fortune to be equally divided, 
such a distribution would soon return us to the 
State of unimproved nature, by taking off those 
spurs to industry, the rewards attending the improve- 
ments of social life. 

Again, as an unequal distribution was required 

40 answer the ends of civil communitv, so the 
various tempers, talents, and appetites of men were 
-admirably fitted to introduce, and framed to per- 
petuate tills inequality. 

Hence, we conclude, That these different stations 
in Society were marked out and disposed by the 
■peculiar ordinance of Providence : For He, who 
'•^ecFees the end, must needs be supposed to direct 

tiie me^s conducive to it 

-":.:. But 
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But admitting this to be the case, it must needs 
follow,' that he who makes any of these conditions of 
life the subject of his scorn and mockery^ reproaches 
the justice and goodness of the Director of the 
system. For that man can never be said to be 
'treated witli a common degree of goodness, who is 
thrust into such a station as makes him the object 
of reasonable contempt to his fellow-creature ; a 
creature of the same species, and who has no 
imaginable pretensions to better treatment from the 
justice of their common Master. 

We must needs, therefore, subscribe to the doc* 
trine of the text^ That no greater insult can be 
offered to the wisdom, the justice, or the goodness 
of God, than by looking down with despite and 
mockery on the poverty of our distressed brethren. 

Yet vile as this mockery is, the frequent practice 
hath made it so unheeded, that we see it committed 
daily without suffering ourselves to be affected 
with that aversion and abhorrence, so justly due 
onto it. Hence the serious admonition of the wise 
man ; who, the better to assist our humanity in the 
free exercise of its natural feelings, awakens religion, 
by branding the vice as an impiety : in every 
deliberate act of which is comprised all that is most 
criminal in our degenerate and corrupt nature. 

This species of impiety in particular, contains 
the basest ingratitude towards God, and inhu- 
manity to our Brother : Which, including the 
violation of all our relations as reasonable creatures, 
sinks us below the very beasts themselves. 

F 4 And 
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And can there be a worse ingratitude towards the 
great Disposer of all things, than for man to make 
any station in Society the object of hb contempt ? 
Society, which God himself ordained for the ad^* 
vancement of human liappiness! and which can be 
only procured by means of those various degrees and 
subordinations, productive of that condition^ whidi 
we impiously make the matter of our sconu Is this 
a fitting return for the care and kindness of that 
Master, who drew us from a state of savages, who 
led us to a life of civility, and hath put it in our 
power to improve the blessings of Providence, and 
the endowments of reason, most suitably to the 
dignity of our nature ! 

We may reflect, likewise, that we, who tliu^ offend, 
do by the peculiar indulgence of Heaven, reap all 
the benefit of Society ; while those we injure are so 
circumstanced as to bear all the inclemencies and 
hardships of it ; a burthen, which weighs the heavier 
on them, as it is borne alone. And yet if we look 
into ourselves and them, and compare what we find 
on either part, we shall discover notliing which could 
dispose the righteous Judge of all the earth to 
decree a state of ease and affluence for us, and con- 
demn them to indigence and labour. Nay, were we 
not blinded by self-love, we should soon find, in this 
despised quarter, men whose understandings and 
honesty, whose piety and diligence, whose care and 
aflectibn for their families, whose conscientious 
submission and obedience to authority, might well 
enable them to dispute, and qualify them to carry 
the station of honour, firom their Betters. 

But 
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But how detestable must tliis ingratitude appear, 
when we reflect further, That these low stations, the 
object of our scorn, were ordained for no other civil 
purpose than to support us in that distinction of 
abuodance, from the wanton abuse of which arises 
all this guilt of contempt which so justly subjects the 
offender to God's righteous judgment. So tliat we 
carry our impiety to such a height, when we tnock 
the poor, that we even reproach our Maker with the 
very blessings, which, at their expence, he heaps upon 
ourselves. 

And this leads me to the second point, the in^hu- 
MANiTY to our Brethren- Indeed the very con* 
siderations, which upbraid our ingratitude to our 
Maker, expose our inhumanity to the Poor. For 
can any thing be more inhumane than, when the - 
stations of Society are thus necessarily unequal, and 
whi&n Providence has thrown our lot amongst the 
feW who reap in ease the accommodations of it, at 
this expence of multitudes, who had as good a claim 
to that distinction ; Can any thing, I say, be more 
inhumane than to treat their less happy condition 
with outrage and contempt ? A condition, from which 
no superiority of nature^ no advantage of intellectual, 
or merit of moral endowments, nothing but the 
established order of things^ hath exempted us, or 
subjected them. 

If to this, we add (as hath been just observed), 
that their lo>v condition was established to support us 
in the proud distinction of abundance, it must greatly 
inflame out guilt, and increase our confusion. For 
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to the Poor it is, that we are immediately, and almost 
solely, indebted for every advantage of ea^ and 
pleasure, which improved and refined society affords 
(advantages which we are but too apt to esteem the 
principal blessings of society) ; it being by their in- 
cessant toil that the elegancies of polite and fashion- 
able life are procured for us. While all the reward 
They have, for becoming benefactors to theGreat and 
Wealthy, is but the hard and scanty sustenance of a 
miserable Being. A Being only less miserable than 
That, which the insolent Rich-man himself must have 
been content to drag, in a life unassisted by the sweat 
and ingenuity of the Labourer and Artificer. For 
were it not; for the incessant drudgery of the Poor, 
we should soon be brought back again, even amidst 
our largest accumulations of fortune, to a condition 
of distress which would soon wipe out all that odious 
circumstance of insolent comparison, from whence 
arises this mean, this vile, this unmanly contempt for 
the lower stations of our fellow-citizens. 

But what is alone sufficient to strike us with horror 
at so wretched an inhumanity, is the consideration 
of those numerous disorders of body, those Maladies, 
to which a restless application of all their faculties 
for the supplial of our imaginary, and therefore 
endless wants, perpetually subjects the industrious 
Poor. How, by toiling in pursuit of commodities, 
they themselves are never to enjoy, Some are 
confined to the pestilential damps of mines; and 
Others exposed to the rage of elementary, and solar 
fires : These doomed to struggle with the .various 
inclemencies of distempered air: and Those, to 

undergo 
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undergo the rotten vapours of fenny waters, or the 
corrosive humidity of the ocean : Here a, too seden- 
tary occupation viciates the torpid fluids : and there, 
a too violent destroys the overstretched tone of the 
solids : The baleful materials employed, or worked 
upon, often strike the artist with acute distempers ; 
and the manner or method of working as often 
draws on chronical : so that the shop of the artificer 
may be truly called the Warehouse of Death. The 
maladies, which swarm so thick and constant in it, 
have even afforded matter for the charitable Phy- 
sician to compose distinct works of the Diseases qf 
Artificers * : Where we find the distempers of 
each labourer to be as numerous as the Tools he 
works with ; and as peculiar as the miaterials he 
employs. 

Such then is the nature of the crime so severely 
condemned m my text ; and such the circumstances 
which so deeply aggravate it. Th^ serious con- 
sideration of these things will be abundantly sufficient 
to confound the pride of Opulence, and shame the 
Rich man into those duties to God and his Brother, 
which his Station more indispensably requires ; 
that very circumstance which, to the dishonour of 
human nature, he hath suffered to mislead him into 
so scandalous a violation of both. 

This salutary humiliation will lead him easily back 
into the road of Piety and Charity. He will grow 
warm with gratitude to his Maker, and soften with 

* Beroaidini Rami^sii^i P^e morbis 4^tificu^^ 

compassion 
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compassion for his brother. But gratitude and 
compassion, wliich stop at acknowledgments and 
commiseration, are as great an insult .on God and 
Man, OS that more open mockery condemned in 
my text. 

The only acceptable way, of testifying our rer 
pentance, in an impious age so forward to cavil at 
the ordinance of Providence, is to discharge those 
duties which have a natural tendency to vindicate 
its ways. God hatli given us every encouragement, 
to perform them. He hath put it in the power even 
of miserable man, and how great is that honour ! to 
justify the economy of his system : For the faith- 
ful discharge of what our various relations to our 
Fellow-creatures require of us, will repair all those 
deformities of defect and excess, which nature cmt 
fortune is for ever casting over the fair face of 
Creation. For what is it (in the opinion of imjHous 
men) that so greatly discredits the dispensations of 
Providence, but that state of misery to whicli the 
bulk of mankind is condemned, in order to support 
the Few in the full tide of wantonn/5Ss and riot ? 
Would the Rich once begin to think themselves the 
dispepsators of Providence for the Poor, Jmpiety 
would soon be forced to confess, that the goods of 
fortune, though unequally divided, were yet wisely and 
graciously administered : All men would see, that the 
pouring down wealth on high stations was only a 
saqred deposite to supply the wants and distresses of 
the low : Wants very wisely imposed, as a necessary 
means of producing those accommodations which 
Man's improved nature indispensably requires. 

This, 
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This, and this only, can atone for the enormity 
condemned in my text. This will support the 
Order, and is consequently the best vindication of 
the Economy, of Providence ; which wants nothing 
to render it as respectable to the world, as it is 
illustrious in itself, but this reasonable compliance 
to the common dictates of Humanity and Religion. 
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THE CHARACTER AND OFFICE OF THE 

MESSIAH, 

1 Cor. l 30. 

je8us christ, who of god is made unto 
us wisdom, and righteousness^ and sanc« 

TiriCATION, AND REDEMPTION, 

IN these memorable words, the Apostle, Paulj 
hath given us a fall and exact Character of the 
Personage of the holy Jesus, and of the nature of 
tiiat Religion he was sent to propagate amongst 
Men. 

Wisdom diXiA Right eomnessAe&cnhe a Messenger 
sent from God with the publication of the eternal 
Law of Truth and Right : and Sanctification and 
Reden^tion denote the Messiah foretold, who was 
to atone for man's transgressions, and to restore 
him to his lost Inheritance. 

These two important matters, the first of which 
respects the worker ; and the second, his work ; 
I propose to make the subject of the following 
Discourse. 

L The 
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I. Tlie Jews, at the time of Christ's advent, were 
in full expectation of their long promised Messiah. 
So that St. John tells us, the multitude on their being 
miraculously fed by Jesus, cried out, this is of a truth 
that Prophet that should come into the world ^. 
And indeed, this judgment was such a one as thje 
People are generally wont to pass; crude, undigested, 
and made up of a mixture of truth and falsehood 
It was true, and they argued rightly, that the 
worker of this miracle was a Prophet sent from 
God. But it was false, and they were too hasty 
in concluding, that This was the proper proof of his 
being the Prophet foretold in their sacred 
volumes. For though one of the marks of this 
Prophet (as it must be one of every messenger sent 
immediately from God), was the working Miracles; 
yet tliere were many other circumstances, respecting 
both his time and person, which were to unite in 
that Character, before he could be said, tobe^ of a 
truths that Prophet that should come into the world. 

This, therefore, on the whole, must pass fdt a 
popular prejudice in favour of the Son of God ; but 
yet a Prejudice : Less unreasonable, indeed, than 
many, they presumed to entertain against Jhdm : As 
when they thought an idle Proverb sufficient to 
controvert the strongest evidence of his Messiah** 
character. Can any thing good come out qf Nazareth^ 
saith Nathanael, an Israelite in wham there was no 
guile t, but, as appears from hence, a great deal 
of foolish prejudice. 

* Chap. vi. 14. f John i. 46, 47. 

The 
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Tlie two great Prophets of God, placed by him 
tit the head of each of his Dispensations, were 
Moses and Jesus. In this they differed, that 
Moses bore the simple Character of a divine - 
MESSENGER ; Jcsus, the more complex one of a 

DIVINE MESSENGER FORETOLD. For, though the 

deliverance of the seed of Abraham was predicted 
in the sacred records along with the deliverance of the 
seed of Adam ; yet as the first was only a type and 
prelude of the other ; it was not Moses the deliverer 
of the Jews, but Jesus the deliverer of mankind, the 
'finisher of God's great work of redemJ>tion, who 
had the distinguished horfour of being foretold ; as 
well by intimation in a mysterious ritual, as by a 
more open declaration in the oracles of the Law and 
the Prophet^. 

However, the preliminary ground of credence was 
the same, in both ; namely, that the doctrines they 
taught were worthy of. God. This worth consists in 
their Truth, and in their Importance. 

1. No falsehood can issue from the fountain of 
Truth. Whatever therefore pretends to come from 
God, which contradicts our common notions of his 
Being and attributes, must of necessity be condemned 
for an imposture, notwithstanding any appearance of 
extraordinary power in the propagator of such doc- 
trines. And should an imposture happen to be at* 
tended with these circumstances of power, it could 
not be fairly deemed an imputation on God's good- 
ness, since the Holy Spirit hath foretold, that de- 
ceivers should come with lying miracles^ almost 

Vol. IX, G of 
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of force to draw aside the very elect tkemsehes j attcl 
since against tlie illusions of these deceivers^ God 
hath given us so sure a test and criterion as are the 
common notions concerning his Being and At« 
tributes. 

2. Nor is it, in the second place, a sufficient ground 
of credence, that what is thus taught be simply true. 
It must be truth of importance. Such as in its im- 
mediate tendency respects the good qfrnarij and in 
its ultimate, the glory of God. These are the neces- 
sary qualities of such doctrines as we esteem 
"WORTHY the extraordinary patronage of Heaven. 

This then, may be called the preliminary ground 
of Credence, but not the Credential itself. Ajx 
important Truth is indeed worthy of God. But 
neither the Truth, nor the importance of it, shews 
that it had God for its immediate Author. Because 
it is impossible to measure the bounds of humail 
capacity, or to ascertain what progress an improved 
understanding may make in the discovery of di<^ine 
and moral truths. We have been told indeed, but 
by men of no great authority, " That the proper 
credentials of a divine mission are the truth and 
importance of the doctrine proposed.*' But in this, 
they are neither ingenuous nor serious* They hold 
no extraordinary Revelation at all. So that this h 
only one of their disguised sentences: which, 
like most others from the same quarter, is conveyed 
under an equivocal expression, confounding common 
speech, and making truth and divine truth 
the s^ame things 
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Tlie proper Credential, therefore, of a Messenger 
from God is the power op working MiRACLEi^ 
A sort of evidence fitted to the capacity of all mien; 
For the difference between true and false miraclees 
th3.t is, between what we should admit and what we 
should reject, does not consist in the first's being 
the finger of God ; and the other, the operation of 
a finite Being : for then, man, who knows so little of 
the material and intellectual world, would have no 
criterion to distinguish between the true aod false : 
But the diflFerence consists in this, That true mi- 
racles are such as are worked in confirmation of 
doctrines worthy of God ; and false, such as aim to 
support doctrines unworthy of him. Our security 
for the first conclusion is the goodness and justice 
of God, which will never suffer us (I do not^meaa 
the good in distinction to the 6ady which is a low and 
foreign con$ideration, but mankind in general), to 
be brought into a situation where no human means 
can be found to prevent our falling into error. Our 
security for the second, is the certainty that immoral 
doctrines could never come from God; and the 
uncertainty what power other agents may have to. 
produce appearances contrary to the common course 
of nature. 

This seems to be the true notion of a Miracle^ 
as it subjects all which pretend to that character, to 
the decision of human judgment; every man being 
able to distinguish between what is done in confirma- 
tion of doctrines worthy of God, and what is done 
to support doctiines unworthy of him. As on the 
other hand, that which defines a Miracle to be 

G 2 the 
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the immediate work of God, must noeds be 
a false notion of it, because it would render tbt 
Credential of Miracles an insufficient security, by 
reducing us to an inability of distingubhing betweea 
the true and the false. 

On the whole, then, we conclude, that Miracles 
are the full Credential of a simple Messenger 
from God ; such as we suppose Moses to be. 

But, now, something more is necessary to establish 
the complicated Character of a Messenger fore* 
TOLD, such a one as Jesus challenged to himself. 

It is not enough for such a Character that he 
works the most amazing Miracles ; unless, at the 
same time, he be found to have those various marks 
upon him which belong to the Messenger foretold. 
For having assumed botJi parts of the prophetic 
Character, and united them in his own person, he 
is no longer at liberty to disjoin and prove tb^n 
singly : so as that, when by miracles he hath esta- 
blished the Character of a divine Messenger, this 
will remain unshaken, though he should fail in 
proving himself, by other evidence, the Messenger 
foretold. For not only all falsehood is. incongruous 
to a divine mission, but is dissociable with all truths, 
Whatever supernatural evidence, therefore, is pro- 
duced by such a personage, comes in equally in 
attestation of botli parte of his Character j and if it 
fail in one, cannot be made to support the othen 

Now Miracles can be no proof of his being the 
Messenger foretold, when his person, actions, and 
fortunes agree not, in all circumstances, with the 
prophetic descriptions of that Messenger. For 

Miracles 
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Mtmcles eannot change times and places ; or make 
that to be, which is not, and that not to be, which is. 

From hence, therefore, we draw this second 
conclusicm, ** that Miracles were not the full, or 
only. Credentials of Jesus, who was a Messenger 
foretold." There needed another kind of evidence 
to establish his pretensions : and that was, that 
he exactly answered to the description of the pre- 
dicted Messiah, or, in other words, that he 
accomplished the Prophecies concerning him. And 
this we say he did in the amplest manner. 

But now it may be asked, " Were his Miracles 
of no use to establish his Messiah-Character ? " 

The answer will liead us to the second part of 
Tfthat we are to speak to : The nature of those 
ancient prophecies which foretell the promised 
Messidi of the Jews. 

We have observed that the office of this Messiah 
was to compleat and perfect God's great work of 
Redemption; to wluch, all his various dispensa- 
tions to mankind were directed. As therefore Jesus 
was the finisher of the whole economy, it is natural 
to suppose that neither the worker nor his work 
would be forgotten under any of those dispensations. 
This is indeed the fact : He is remembered under 
all of them, though in a manner conformable tp 
the specific nature of each. Thus, when he is 
revealed to Adam, the representative of human 
kind, he is spoken of as the destroyer of their 
spiritual enemy . who should bruise the head of the 
Serpent * ; when promised to the Patriiarchial family, 

♦ Gen. iii. 15, 
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he is represented as the glory and blessing of thMlr 
Race, the Shiloh^ to wham should be the gathisring 
i^ the people *. And when to the Mosaic Republic ; 
as a Prophet and Lawgiver like to its first founder f. 
jSo that in all these graphical descriptions, though 
the drav* ing was the same, yet as the colouring wai 
diflferent, this Mould be one source of obscurity. 

Again, as each dispensation was preparatory to 
trhat succeeded, the relation between the type and 
antitYjDe occasioned the prophecies concerning tbft 
succeeding dispensation to be intermixed with others 
respecting the fortunes of the present. Thus, for 
instance, the spiritual victories of the Messiah arfe 
intermixed with the temporal deliverances atchieved 
under the Jewish Leaders. And this is anoth^ 
Bourc6 of obscurity. 

Lastly, the Christian Dispensation is in its il'dturfe 
entirely opposite to the Jewish ; and yet the pro- 
phetic account of it is conveyed under ideas altogether 
appropriate to the Law. But this, by the wisest de- 
signation of Providence. One important part of 
Jesus' his office was to break down the partition-wall 
between Jews and Gentiles, to extend the privilege 
of being the select people of God to all the race of 
Adam, to free his countrymen from the bondage df 
tlie ceremonial LaAv, to teach all men the worship 
of God in spirit and in truth ; in a word, to change 
temporal blessings into eternal. But, at the time of 
inaking those predictions, the Mosaic system had 
not run out half its course : and so was not to be 

* Gen.xlix. JO* f I^^^^* xviii. 15. 
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exposed to popular contempt by an information that 
it was only the harsh rudiment of one more easy and 
perfect. Now an exact and plain description of the 
Messiah's office, which would have told the peo][)le 
this secret, must needs have indisposed them to the 
reverence due to their Law. A mysterious repose, 
therefore, was to be cast over these living Oracles, 
which should present no more to the dull conceptions! 
of the People, than a large increase of blessings, to 
be procured in the age to come, by some mighty 
Deliverer. And the expedients employed f6r this 
purpose bear the clearest marks pf the divinity of 
their Author, 

The first was in the Expression ; by represent-^ 
ing tho^e spiritual blessings figuratively, under the 
carnal terms of the Law. Civil peace, national 
Uiumphs, and worldly plenty, to denote religions 
rectitude, victory over sir) and death, and large efr 
fusion of the Holy Spirit. 

The second expedient was in the Sense. For it 
being necessary to the carrying oh the general scheme 
of Providence, of which the Mosaic institution made 
so considerable a part, that the various fortunes and 
illustrious deliverers under this dispensation should, 
from time to time, be foretold for the consolation of 
those to whqm the prophecy was delivered ; and for 
the trust and confidence of posterity which slioulcl 
)see it fulfilled ; for this end, I say, the Holy Spirit * 
made use of these intermediate events for types and 
symbols of the sufferings and victories of the Messiah, 
the final object of Prophecy. This all-wise contrivance 
pf Pf'ovidgnce produced wh^t Divines call the 
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SECONPARY SENSE OF pROPHECY * And of thlf 

species is the body of those predictions which relatss 
to the Messiah. 

These two expedients therefore are another source 
of mysterious obscurity. 

What now arc the inferences which must be dcawn 
from the NATURE oe an€ient Pi^ophecy, as hero 
explained ? They are these : 

1 . That the only reasonable way of establishing 
the evidence rising from it, is to set the various pre- 
dictions together, to compare them with one another^ 
and to illustrate what is obscure in tlm Prophecy 
with wh^t is clear in tfiat ; to reconcile the seeming 
discordancy ij) particular parts by the order, union,^ 
and harmony which res^lt^ from the general eCQuo^ 
my of the whole, 

2. The second inference is, that even after all the 
advantages gained by the use of this method, tliere 
will still reipain many obscurities in particular pro- 
phecies, which human wit aJon^ wiU iiev^r be able 
to remotve or clpar up, 

But, ill contradiction to the first inference, W:^ 
Ijave been lately told, *^ That Prophecies .arp to be 
considered and inforced like Miracles, singly and 
independently, as so many distinct arguments: and 
that to consider them in a chain, and as having a 
piutual connexion with one another, is a fanciful and 

* Spe BiV, Iieg.Book vit sect. 6. 
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romantic system, which deserts the foundation laid 
by the Evangelists for their explanation *«w" 

But the Objector seems not sufficiently to have 
considered the very diSerent natures of these two 
extraordinai'y interpositions of Providence, hi support 
of its dispensations, Miracles and Prophecies. 

Single Miracles refer to no Whole or System. 
Each is independent of another, and hath its own 
entire evidence in itself. If we consider a miracle, as 
in the object of the performer, it is simply the creden* 
fial to a divine mission : if we consider it as directed 
to its subject, it is a display of the wisdom, the justice, 
or the goodness of that Being by whose power it is 
performed. And in either case, it carries its evi* 
dence along with it, and receives no aid or addition 
from without. Indeed, it would be absurd to seek ' 
it in any other place. For, put the miracles as near 
together as you will, and embody them as closely as 
you can, the stronger will give no support to the . 
weaker. When Jesus rebuked f the'winds and the 
waves, and a calm ensued j If any one should pre- 

* — *^ The Evangelists applied them [the Prophecies} 
" singly and independenTTy on each other, to this or thai 
" occasion, as so many different arguments forthegene^ 
^' ral truth of the Gospel. — He [the Bp. of L.] seems to 
'^ have rejected the whole evidence of Prophecy as it was 
'^ understood and applied by the Apostles and Evan* 
^* gelists ; and to have substituted, in its place, a romantic 
*' system or fanciful chain of antediluvian Predictions.**— 
Dr. Middleton's Examination of die Bp. of London's 
Discourse concerning the use and intent of Prophecy, 

PP- 5f ^* 

•f JVJatth. viii. 26. 

tend. 
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lend^ that the quiet naturally followed the emotion^ 
and was not the immediate effect of divine power^ 
the urging his walk upon the Sea* would not 
remove the objection. So again, when Peter "^ 
raised Dorcas from the dead, Should an unbeliever 
aay, she was only in a swoon, the urging the restora- 
tion of Lazarus, after he had been dead four days |, 
would hardly silence the cavil. The reason is plain, 
and the same in both cases. The similar Miracles 
l»d no dependance on one another. 

The Prophecies on the contrary, though, like 
the Miracles, they may be donsidered singly and 
apart ; and the peculiar object of many of them be 
clearly fixed from their own evidence ; yet the tni& 
irf the greater part, and the fullest conviction in all|^ 

" arise from their being seen in one view, and con-^ 
sidered as a dependent, connected, and entire 
Whole ; because the general object of all is one 
compleat Dispensation, consisting of various and 
subordinate parts, which reflect mutual light and add 
lAutual lustre to one another. Hence the clearer 
Pix)phecies must always communicate of their 
evidence to the more obscure. Thus if any one 

. should doubt over what part of God's moral dis- 
pensation the Messiah should reign, whether the* 
Jewish or Evangelic, when he is prophesied of iii 
the words — Vet have I set my King upon my holy 
JiiU of Zion\\ he may be fully satisfied by the 
Prophecy of Jeremiah : Behold the day is come, 
saith the Lord, that I will make a new Cov?:nant 

* Matth. xiv. 2€i + Acts ix. 41. 

% Jphtt xi. 3c), I Psalm iir 6. 
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teitk Ike house of Israel ^ not according fo thi 
cwendnt that I made with their Fathers, Sgc. * 
But — I will put my Law ixto their inward 
VAWVH, and write it in their Hearts* . 

And the reason of this difference is evident ; The 
subject ©f prophecies is one; and the subject of 
miracles are many. 

In opposition therefore to so plain a truth, it 
wOuld be idle to tell us, '' That Jesus and hil 
Disciples employed the Prophecies singly and in- 
dependently on each other, to this or that occasion, 
as so many different arguments for the general truth 
of the Gosnel." We own they may be thus employed : 
and when they are so, they are considered under 
the nature of Miracles, and urged, as the objector 
well expresses it, for the general truth of theGospeL 
But what then ? If, because there are some prophecies 
plain and clear enough to stand alone, on the prin- 
ciples of those to whom they were addressed, and 
therefore the Evangelists have put them into that 
position ; iftust the dark aiid obscure ones, which 
require the aid of others to support them, be treated 
in the same manner ? Are we not rather to conclude 
that their different circumstances require a different 
management? This is so far from deserting the 
fotindatioii of the Evangelists f , that it is pro- 
g^cutitig divine kndWledge Upon the same principles. 

* Chap. xxxi. 31, . 

+ " It is certain t&crew-as no occasion to desert fhat 
^' foundation \*^hicb the Ev^an^eli^s bad laid, arid t6 
" take refuge in a precarious system.'* Exam/ of the 
Bpvof Load, p, 24. 

These 
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These very Evangelists employ single maxims of 
morality, independent on each other. But is this any 
proof that there is no system of morals : Or that 
our urging those truths systematically, and under 
all their dependencies, which the Evangelists pro- 
posed singly and without connexion, is a deserting 
the foundations of the Gospel? 

Would you have the whole truth ? it is this : The 
fittest way of conveymg instruction to the People, 
whether proplietical or moral, was to urge their 
verities singly and independently. For long deduc* 
tions and chains of reasoning were unsuitable to the 
capacities of those with whom Jesus and his disciples 
were concerned. But systematical and p0Utical 
Divines (as they are here called) were engaged with 
Philosophers and Free-thinkers. And the fittest 
way of urging Prophecies and moral truths to such, 
was to propose them systematically and in a chain. 
For it had been pretended that certain Scripture- 
prophecies have no support from fact; and that 
certain Gospel-precepts have no foundation in 
reason. 

2. We come now to the second consequence result- 
from the nature of Prophecy. And this is, that ther^ 
will be still many diflficulties in particular Prophecies^ 
which mere human wit, with all the assistance of 
science, will never be able to remove. 

And here comes in the answer which we promised 
to ^ve to the question *' concerning the use of Mi- 
racles to establish the Messiah-Characten *^ 

And 
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And this we shall venture to make in the affir- 
mative; and to declare, that they, are of great use. 

It hath been already observed, that no miracles 
,jare sufficient to prove those Prophecies to relate to 
Jesus, which, on the logical rules of interpretation, 
can be plainly shewn to relate only to another : , be- 
cause Miracles cannot make that to be true, which 
is false. ^ 

But the conclusion is very different in matters 
which human wisdom must leave for ever in doubt r 
and which, on account of the obscure delivery 
of the Prophecy, Reason finds itself unable 
to resolve. In this case, the word of an infallible 
Interpreter (and such we must esteem him who is en- 
dowed with the power that Jesus exercised) hath all 
the authority requisite to decide in doubtful ques- 
tions. Human wisdom. cannot resolve whidi of two 
things was in the Speaker's meaning : but the ^ris- 
dom residing in that Agent, to whom God hath im- 
parted the knowledge of all divine mysteries, can 
resolve it; and the Miracles of Jesus shew that thfe 
knowledge was communicated to hhn. 

And Authority hath here the force of the most 
convincing evidence. Common reason, in the af- 
fairs of civil life, hath always directed men to the 
like solution. In all their doubts they have recourse 
to superior wisdom. On this, they regulate their 
conduct, and rest satisfied in the security of its de- 
cision. The Authority in question, to fix the sense 
of doubtful Prophecies, differs only in this, that 
the evidence of the resolved truth is unspeakat>ly 
greater, as divine wisdom exceeds human. 

And 
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And we have the same security (infinite G6od« 
ness), that we shall be kept from error, when Mi- 
racles are employed to fix the sense of doubtful 
Prophecies, as when more generally applied to 
support the character of a divine Messenger. 
Miracles being a species of evidence which reason 
directs us to confide in, as well in one case as in 
the other. 

With regard therefore to Prophecies thus circum- 
stanced, we say, that the authority of a worker of 
miracles may be fitly applied to shew, that he is of a 
truth that Prophet that should conie into the world* 

So that we see, licentious writers, from Porphyry 
down to Collins, have misemployed their pains in 
proving, " That the Prophecies which are said to 
concern the Messiah are so indeterminate, that on 
the common rules of interpretation, we cannever apply 
them with certainty rather to him than to any other 
Jewish Deliverer." For was it true, as it certainly 
is not, all that could be inferred from thence is only 
this, That such Prophecies conclude nothing in fii- 
your of a particular application, till the obscurities, 
arising from the intermediate manner in. which they 
are delivered, be removed. There are some ob^ 
scurities which no human lights can penetrate, but 
there are none so impervious but must give way to 
the divine. 

It is the proper resort, therefore, of superior wis-* 
doni to decide this doubtful question, and tell us^ 
to whom such Prophecies belong. 

And must not He, who inspired the Oracle, know, 
of whom he made the prediction ? For it was the^ 

1 7 same 



ttihe Spirit who cast a mysterious veil over Tfuth in 
the Jewish Prophecies, arid became manifest in the 
Christian Miracles* Thus much these Ucentimi^ 
writers themselves will be forced to own, while they 
reason, as they do hercj on the supposition of real 
Prophecies, arid only pretend to bring in question 
\heit received meaning* 

On the whole, therefore, \ve conclude, That to 
dear up doubtful Prophecies by the application of 
Mirades, is a species of evidence which determines 
the judgment with as perfect assurance as if the pre* 
diction had been conceived in the plainest terms trf 
grammar, and in the directest propositions of loj^» 

But the mistake lay here. The enemies of our 
Faith saw clearly enough that Miracles could not 
establish a sense of Prophecies in opposition to all 
hunaan rules of interpretation ; and therefore con- 
cluded that Miracles had no influence on Prophecy 
at all. .^This was too hasty. They saw in what case 
the authority of Miracles was excluded ; but they 
would not see where it came in ; and so, because a 
Miracle could not do every thing in establishing ttoa 
Messiah- character, they would suffer it to do 
nothing. 

But let us leave the perversity of men, to ador^ 
the good Providence of God ; whose Power, i^ the 
use of Miracles, is so admirably fitted to supply and 
clear up the defects and obscurities, whjcli iii3 
Wisdom suffered to remain in tlie Prophecies. 

II* Having explained and vindicated the Characr 
ter of this last great Messenger of God ; the subject 

lead* 
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leads me to consider the nature and genius of the 
Keligion he was sent to propagate amongst mem 
So that having seen the Truth of his mission, we 
may now understand the Use and Necessity of 
his Work. 

St. Paul, in the words of my text, hath marked 
out those essential qualities which distinguish the 
Character and Office of Jesus from all other, 
whether true or pretended, Messengers from God. 
Jesm Christy says he, is made unto us Wisdom, and 
RighteousnesSy and Santification^ and Redemption. 
Now as this was addressed both to the Gentile and 
Jewish converts in the Church of Corinth, it is con- 
trived to shew, in one view, how Christianity hath 
reformed the depravities of Paganism, and sup- 
plied the deficiencies of the Law. 

This beautiful summary of Gosjjel-blessings (for 
now 'we turn from the Worker to his work) is so 
artfully adapted to the Writer's views and purposes, 
as will deserve a particular explanation. 

And here let me previously observe, That though 
the Wisdom and Righteousneiss, — the Sanctification 
and Redemption^ here mentioned, be each respective 
to the whole race of mankind; yet the Gentiles 
are more particularly concerned in the Wisdom and 
Righteousness ; and the Jews in the Sancti- 
fication and Redemption. In explaining, there- 
fore, these four essential ofHces in the Messiah- 
character, I shall consider each of them as referrincy 
distinctly and particularly to the One or other of 
these two great divisions of the religious world, 

I. And 
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- I. And first, concerning tlie reformation of the 
Gentiles, by Gospel JVUdom and Righteousness^ 
I . Jesm Christy saith the Apostle, is made unto usy 
Wisdom. That is. He was made Wisdom untp tlie 
Gentile world by instructing it in the knowledge of 
the true God; his nature and attributes: And by 
explaining the relation in which man stands to his 
Maker. A Wisdom, which, at this time, the Gen- 
tiles greatly wanted : most of them being destitute 
of that knowledge ; and all, without exception, ig- 
norant of that relation. 

- The early descendants of Ndfeth soon lost the re- 
vealed knowledge of their Creator. Which though 
indeed revivied by an extraordinary dispensation ctf 
Providence, was however confined within the gates 
of a single family : While the rest of mankind, partly 
by too great a confidence in that unfaithful giiardian 
of Truth, Tradition; and partly from too little 
attention to their better instructor, Reason, fell 
into the most senseless Idolatries. 
. For living at first scattered abroad in independent 
tribes, their gross, untutored minds could rise no 
higher than to the sensible causes of good and 
evil; the moat considerable of which being the 
laments and heavenly bodies, These became the 
first object of their wcHrship and veneration. And 
having experienced them to be, sometimes, the 
Huthors of health and plenty ; and sometimes again, 
oC* pestilence and famine ; they from thence beglan 
to entertain an opinion of good and evil Demons. 

But being now collected into Bodies, and formed 
into Communities ; the sudden supplial of all the 

,yoL.'IX. H • wants 
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wants of life, ivhich followed, was so sensibly 
understood, that mistaken gratitude took another 
channel, and turned as strongly on their deceased 
Lawgivers, the generous procurers of this their 
improved condition ; whom they soon venerated and 
exalted into gods. 

But as civil life introduced and encouraged- the 
culture of the mind as well as body ; both the firsts 
and second mode of worship were, from their mani- 
fest absurdities, in danger of falling under the pc^pulai 
contempt To prevent this mischief^ the Le^islahNr 
diverted the steady* attention to either, by confound-^ 
ingthem together; making£LEM£NTART and Hero- 
WORSHIP representative of one another; and then. 
laying on a new cover over both, by the invention of 
a third species of idolatry, symbolical of the other 
two. But a further account of this matter, and how 
the two ori^nal and simple forms prodqced that 
more monstrous compound ; in which, first of all^ 
brutes, and then, stocks and stones were worship* 
ped ; — ^from what accidents of error, from what 
contrivances of fraud, these prodigies arose, which 
hath since given so much exercise to the learned^ 
all this is without the limits of the present d^course*< 
Let it suffice to observe, that St. Paul halh Mk 
aggravated the case, where, in his Epislle: to tiie 
Romans, he says, that the Gentile world h&i^chattged 
the glory of the incorruptible Gody into an mag& 
made like to corruptible man^ and to birds, andfour^ 
footed bea&tSyand creeping things^. - * ( 

* Se^ the Divine Legation, Book lY.. 

f Chap. i. ver. 25. ^ ^i 
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Tills was the condition of tlie Pagan world in 
general. And though, from time to time, some 
thinking men arose amongst them of a more enlarged 
understanding than the common^ who, as the same 
Apostle observes, could, from the visibk things of 
a created world, infer the eternal power and Godhead 
of its Author * ; yet even these, as he adds, when 
they knew Godj gloried him not Us Godf ; never 
se much as once attempting to introduce his wor- 
ship to any People or Nation amongst whom they 
lived, or where they had the greatest credit. So 
that the one true God, though known in most 
places, was no where publicly worshipped but in 
the land of Jiidaea only. 

This leads me to the second point, ** The uni- 
versal ignorance in the Gentile world, of the rela- 
tion in which man stands to his Creator.'* The 
Philosophers and Lawgivers had concurred in a 
general opinion (the absurdity of which is sufficiently 
exposed by the success of the Hebrew Sage and 
Ijegislator in a different conduct) that to teach 
publicly the knowledge, or to establish nationally 
tiie worship of the one true God, would be, of great 
disservice to society ; and had therefore kept all 
consideration of him enclosed within the veil of their 
MYSTERIES, And further, to hide from their own 
consciences the fraud and prevarication of such a 
measure, they first brought those whom they had 
intrusted with" that knowledge, and afterwards, 
themselves to believe, That the First Cause was 

^rr, * C^ap. i. ver. 20. f Ver. 2i* 

H^ an 
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an extra-mundane Being, too excellent, as well as 
too remote, to be approached, and addressed to, m 
the first instance. On which account, they (udd,. 
he bad delegated the government of the world to 
inferior Deities, his substitutes; and had made 
Them the immediate objects of religious worship. 
In cultivating this superstition^ they found another 
advantage : it ^ve a shew of reason to that sense- 
less Polytheism whose rise and progress we hai^ 
just described: and, at the same time, screened it 
fFom the approaches of over-curious inquirers. 
But tlien it could not fail of producing very fatal 
mistakes concerning the close and near relation in 
which man stands towards God. 

All this shews how expedient it was for the happi- 
ness of Manlcind, tliat Jesus should be made, unto us, 
wisdom; when the most x enlightened teachers of it 
amongst the Gentiles professing themselves to ke^ 
iHDise becavie fools^ by their not glorifying him. es, 
God whom they had clearly discovered to be the 
only true one. . ^ 

Let us now see the need the Jews had of tills 
wisdom ; for tliough, as was said, it be principally 
objective to the slate of the Gentile world, yet it 
hath its after- view to the followers of the Law ; 
who wanted, likewise, though not in the same de* 
gree, tlie aid of evangelic wisdom. For the Charac- 
ter of a national, tutelary- Deity, under which Ga4 
had l)een pleased to assume the patronage of their 
idolatrous Forefathers in Egypt ; the Form of their 
civil constitution, which was Theocratical ; and the 
Genius of. their ceremonial worslyp^ - which was 

fitted. 
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• 

^tted, through the grossness of their prejudices, to 
secure the great end of their separation, preservation 
from idolatry; all these, I say, concurred, amongst 
a perverse people, to beget wrong notions of the 
Attributes of God ; as if They stood by nature, 
or adoption, in a nearer relation to him than the 
rest of their fellow-creatures ; being chosen for the 
objects of his special care, on account of some 
inherent excellence ; or at least for some secret 
fondness which God had, and would indulge, for 
the illustrious race of Abraham. Vain notions, 
and of dangerous consequence ! which, though they 
received no real support from Moses and the 
Prophets^ were yet, by length of time, so rooted 
and interwoven in the passions and affections of 
that people, as to need a new Law to weed them 
Out 

And thus was Jesus indeed made fVisdmn both 
to Jew and Gentile ; by instructing the ignorance 
of the one, and reforming the error of the other, in 
that supreme species of Wisdom, the knowledge <rf 
the true God. 

n. The advantages of his being tnade^ unto us, 
Righteousness, come next to be considered. 

As tlie ignorance of, and mistakes concerning, 
the First Cause were $o universal in the Gentile 
world, it can hardly be supposed that the state of 
Virtue was in any very good condition amongst 
them. And in fact, we find that their Morality 
was neither speculatively solid, nor pr^tically 
sincere. 

* ■ 

H 3 The 
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The fitness of some actions and the uniStniess of 
others are discoverable from the natueal Rela- 
tions and essential diflference of things. And this 
fitness and unfitness are further supported by a 
jiORAL Sense, or an instinctive approbation of 
gdbd, and dislike of evil. But still, the proper 
ground of moral obligation is the Will of God : 
Because all obligation implies an obliger; atid 
moral Jitness is only a rule to direct us to tlie will of 
the obliger ; nor is the* moral seme any other than 
his arbritrary impression, to dispose the human will 
to a conformity with the divine. The Will of God, 
therefore, is the real ground of obligation ; or that 
iwhich properly maketh man accountable for hSs 
jactions *. 

Now this only solid foundation of morality the 
Gentile world always wanted : and indeed, while 
under the ignorance and mistakes mentioned above, 
could not but want. Voi their false Gods having, 
as must needs be, from the private views apd 
intrigues of the Priests their interpreters, many 
different and contrary Wills, these could never be 
made the ground of a consistent morality : and the 
true God being esteemed an extra-mundane Being, 
who left his Government to others, afforded no 
Will at all,, for this purpose. So that their only 
recourse for instruction and practice was to the 
MORAL Sense, and natural Relations of 
things^ which, though they might present a specious 
system to the understanding, had not weight or 
authority to incline the Will ♦. 

* ^ee Divine Legation, Book I. Sect. 4. 

For 
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For their practice of Virtue (to come to the se- 
cond point) was as impure as it was unstable. In 
morals, Example hath the strongest influence : and 
this influence increaseth in proportion to the dignity 
oSihe subject in which it is found. The Example 
of the Deity, therefore, which cnforceth itself on a 
principle of Reli^on> must needs have the strongest 
and widest influence^ But the actions of the Pagan 
Gods, recorded in their sacred stories, were so im- 
moral as could not but highly corrupt the practice 
of their worshippers. And Antiquity informs tis^ 
that in truth it did so. 

Nor should a moral cause of this degeneracy from 
Virtue be forgotten, St. Paul assures us that God, fpr 
their punishment in not retaining him in their knoW" 
ledge^ gave them over to a reprobate mindy to do 
those things that are not convenient. Hence, as he 
tells us, they werejilledwith at// unrighteousness, 

fornication^ wickedness^ covetousness, maliciousness*, 
Sfc. The account goes on; in so black a catalogue 
of vice, as sufficiently shews that, at the time Jesics 
Qhrist was made unto us righteousness, the Pagan 
world was sunk into the lowest state of misery and 
corruption. , 

Nor were the Jews themselves so sound, in these 
particulars, as not to want this great physician of 
the Soul. And what was said of the JVisdom is true 
of the Righteousness, mentioned in my text ; it hath 
a secondary reference to the chosen People. For,- 

, the wrong notions they had conceived of the Ood of 
their Fathers, and of the relation in which they 

♦ Rom. i. a8, 8c feq. 

19 4 stood 
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stood to him, had much vitiated and deformed their 
social virtue. They confined the precept of loving 
their Brother to the descendants of their fraternal 
Tribes ; and ne^ected and despised the rest of ib% 
sons of Adam ; who, because ritually unholy and • 
profiine, were deemed to be naturally unrelated to 
them. A Principle which made them as unfaithful 
subjects^ when for their crimes they were sentenced 
to the yoke of the Gentiles, as they were merciless *• 
neighbours while independent and more powerful ; * 
neither rendering to Casar the things which were 
Ccesars ; nor to God the things which at all timea 
he principally required of them — to do justly^ to ktoe 
mercy y and to walk humbly before hida *. This, and 
other errors which their false Traditions had intro^^ 
duced, and which some original compliances with 
the hardness of their hearts had occasionally coun- 
tenanced, made Jesus tell his followers, that, unless 
theirRiGnriiovs^i^ssshouldea^ceedtheRiQKTZOvsr 
' NESS of the Scribes and Pharisees^ they should in no 
case enter into the kingdom of Heaven f , 

From what hath been said then it appears, tha| 
Jesus, as he is made unto us, wisdom and righteous^ 
ness, is to be considered under the Chiaracter of si 
Messenger sent from God, to instruct men in the 
ways of Religion and Virtue. How much such 
a one was wanting, we have endeavoured to shew 
in a fair representation of the state of both, at the 
time of his coming. 

IL But this was not the whfile of his Character. 
He was a Messenger Foretolp ; as appears, and 

♦ Micah yi. 8. 'f Matt. v. 2o. 
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is insinaated from what is further said of him, That 
he was made unto m.Sanctification and Redemption. 

To such as are unacquainted with the present 
state of Theology amongst us, it may perhaps seem 
strange that I should stop, in this place, to observe; 
that Sanctification and Redemption are as true and 
essential offices in the Character of Jesus, and as ex* 
tensive to Mankind, as the Wisdom and Righteom^ 
ness assigned unto it But there are §ome amongst 
us, who give a figurative sense to the latter attri- 
butes in my text ; and in reality confine the charac* 
ter of Jesus to that of a Messenger sent fi-om God, 
to instruct the world in truths of religious fFisdom^ 
and moral Righteoumess. 

But to suppose, that when the Son of God is said 
to he made wisdom and right eottsness^ we must un- 
derstand by it that he really taught men fVisdom 
and Righteousness] and yet, when he is said to be 
made sanctification and redemption^ he did not really 
sanctify and redeem ; but that, by instructing men 
in a more pure and perfect worship, he only excelled 
all.the imaginary; and abrogated all the carnal 
sanctifications and redemptions^ both. of Jews and 
Gentiles;- to suppose this, I Say, is the highest 
violation of all raticmal interpretation : and gives us 
a meaner idea of tlie eternal Son of God than a Pa- 
gan Sophist would have entertained of him on hear- 
ing St. Pauls first sermon at Athens. But this per- 
versity can be charitably accounted for no otlierwise 
than from a violent disgust these tneq have taken at 
some current explanations of the doctrine of iJe- 
dqnption ; fitter indeed to discredit, than to confirm 

Of 
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or necommend this fundamental principle of our 
boiy Religion. But this is a matter which requires 
a different treatment. I shall consider it in its 
proper place * ; and now proceed with the suligect 
before us. ' 

I have observed, that as Wisdom and RighteouS'- 
1WS were principally addressed to the Gentiles ; so 
Sanctificfirtion and Redemption were directed to the 
Jews. But, as a regard to the Jewish people was 
not excluded in the former ; so neither was a re« 
gard to the Gentiles excluded in the latter. 

It is easily seen why the representation of JesusV 
being made unto Us Wisdom and Righteousness is 
particularly addressed to the Gentiles : They most 
ipranted those blessings. Nor is it more difficult to 
apprehend why the representation of his being nmde 
unto us Sanctification and Redemption is particularly 
directed to tlie Jews : for in their custody were de- 
posited the living Oracles, which explain that state 
and condition of man, from whence arises the ne- 
cessity of Sanctification and Redemption. 

L But let us consider tlie words as they lie in. 
order. Jesus Christ (says the Apostle) wa^ made 
unto t4s Sanctification ; that is, he sanctified, or- 
made us holy. 

It was a received opinion in the ancient world, 
tliat human nature had contracted a stain or pol- 
lution : and that not only particular purifyings, but 
also some geperal Sanctification was necessary to 
put man in a capacity of being restored to the &vour 

* Divine Legation, Book IX; 

of 
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of the Deity.' Whether this Opinion arose from th<5 
remains of a Tradition concerning the Tall ; or 
from every man's conscious feeling of his own dis*- 
orders ; or whether both concurred to its establish- 
ment, is very uncertain. However it had that tiMie of 
the voice of Nature, Universality. And though it 
gave occasion to infinite superstitions in the rituals 
of national lustrations, yet the necessity of some real 
Sanctiftcation seems fairly to be deduced from it. 

When God, therefore, separated the Jewish people^ 
the first object of their Legislator's ministry was to 
raider them pure and holy. And as by reason of 
the inveteracy of their prejudices, and the grossness 
of tlieir apprehensions, the real means of purifying 
human nature were to be conveyed under the cover 
of such rites and ceremonies as were then in use 
amongst men ; so because the common way of mak« 
ing a people holy, was to adopt them into the 
protection of a tutelar j God ; and of rendering 
particulars clean, was by ablutions and other 
cathartic rites ; the Almighty was pleased to assume 
the titles of their national God, and regal Governor; 
aiid to institute, in the offices of his worship, lustra^ 
tibns and expiatory sacrifices, as well for particulars 
as the Community. On these accounts it is that he 
tells them. Ye shall be wnto me a Kikgdok of 
Priests,, and an holy nation * : for the regal andf 
i^cerdotal were the two peculiar characters of 
WiCVbXiX. sanctity. 

But the Law having only a shadow of the good 
things to come, and not the very image of the things, 

* Exod. ;cix. 6r 

could 
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tould never make the comers thereunto perfect^ : 
therefore the true Sanctification of mankind was re- 
served for the ministry of Jesus ; when being col- 
lected together into one people, under his govern^ 
ment as Lord ; and received into his protection by 
the justification of foith in him as Messiah, they 
became a royal Priesthood and an holy nationli, 
ms the Apostle calls them, alluding to the title given 
to the Hebrews by Moses ; and transferring it fo 
the Christian Church in a completory sense, 8^ it 
was applied to the Jewish, in a typical. 

But a mtitter of so. high importance as the C019- 
pletion of God's religious dispensations, in the final 
Sanctification of mankind, will deserve a fuller ex- 
planation. 

When tlie Sanctifier (whose character and office 
cannot well be considered separately) was accused, 
by those who traversed his ministry, of purposing to 
overturn the established Religion, * he answered. 
Think not that I am come to destroy the Law and 
the Prophets. I am not come to destroy y but t^ 
/uifil.^. How he executed this commission, in the 
cliaracter of Sanctifier, we are now to consider* 

Under the old Law, God was pleased to take 
^pon himself tlie office of King; be assigned the 
office of Priest tp Aaron ; and that of Prophiit^ to 
Moses; tlie Priest being the Mediator or Advo- 
cate for men to God; and the Prophet the Mes-* 
iiENG^SR of God to Men. Now the Messiah^taking 
all these offices on himself; and uniting them in ^his 

* Heb. X. 1. f 1 Pet. ^i. 9. 

t Matt. V. 17. 

ewn 
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own Person, did, in the truest and exactest sens^ 
Jiilfil the Latv and the Prophets. For by the Law 
md the Prophets is meant the whole of the Jewish 
dispensation^ as delivered by Moses, and explained 
and illustrated by those holy men, whom God, from 
time to time, raised up to govern and instruct hig 
people, ' 

This institution consisted of three parts ; the Po- 
litical, the Ceremonial, and the Moral, under 
which was contained the Spiritual. 

]• The poUticul part was a TheocraCt. The 
purposes of this extraordinary form of government, 
as they related to the carnal administration of the 
Mosaic Economy, I have consided elsewhere *. But 
the spiritual end was to introduce the dominion of 
the Son, which was to be extended to all mankind. 
lihe Prophets j the inteipreters of the Law, whom, 
as well as the Law itself, Jesus tells us, he was sent 
to fulfil^ inform us at large^ how this peculiar re^- 
jnen was to become an universal blessing. First by 
the resignation of the Theocratic dominion to the 
Son f ; and secondly, by extending that dominion 
over the whole race of mankind J. Thus the Messiah 
J^ulfilled both what the genius of the Ltvw and the 
inspiration of the Prophets foretold of him; as it 
concerned the government political. And in so 
doing he assumed the title of King of the Jews. 

. 2, The second divison of the Mosaic Law was tha 
ceremonial: a ceremonial, which heavily loaded svery 

* See Divine Legation^ Book V, Sect. 2. 
f Isaiah i^, 6, 7. | Ibid, i^hap. ku 10, 
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pert of God's worship with multifarious and iii^- 
some rites. Now though the common conditkxi of 
humanity declares that this duty^ especially the pub* 
lie part of it^ can never be deoendy or properly dis- 
charged without the aid of some exterior cetetnth 
nies ; yet the minute observance of so complicated 
a Ritual tends rather to stifle than to invigorate the 
spirit of devotion. We may therefore reasonably 
conclude, that these things, which have no mond 
worth or value inherent iA them, were not institoted 
on their own account but for the sake of some oc» 
casional good they were found capable of producing. 
And of this, we have clear intimations in the writings 
of the Prophets. They frequentiy tell us that the 
cerefTumial Law was of no use or value in itself; 
but that, the thing in which God most delighted^ was 
the moral Law of righteousness *. If then the 
Jewish Ritual was of so slight account with the 
Institutor himself, it may be reasonably asked how 
It came to be so minutely delivered and so scrupu- 
lously exacted in his service ? In this likewise the 
Prophets will instruct us. It was imposed to restrain a 
headstrong people from Idolatry, to which they were 
violently and obstinately carried f : and, for that 
purpose, it had a perpetual reference to the then 
reigning superstitions. But as this Security fix)m 
idolatry (considering them as a People) was for the 
sake of preserving a sound and pure foundation for 
tihe future dispensation, of which, This was only' the- 

• ArnpS'V. 21,'k seq. Micah vi. 7, 8* .- »- 
t.JerQm. vii,j22y 23. Ezek. xx, 24, 25.. v 
V rudiments. 
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rudiments, it pleased the divine wisdmn that the 
ceremonial Law should not only be directed against 
those superstitionBy but diould likewise be typical of 
all the great parts of that future dispensation : and 
whoever examines the ceremonial Law with the care 
and attention so important a study requires, will coik- 
fess that both one and the other were equally in the 
intention of the Lawgiver ♦. 

Hie ultimate end therefore of these rites being td 
prefigure the death and sulfferiQgs of Christ, He may; 
with a peculiar propriety^ be allowed to call himself 
ihejiilfiller of the Ceremonial Law. It being in- 
complete and destitute of its final purpose, till Jesus 
had performed the whole of that mission which 
tiie ceremonial Lqgo, by prefiguring, had predicted. 
And when that was onc^ performed, the Types 
of course were to cease. Now these types con-* 
sisung of various kinds of sacrificial rites, Jesus 
by offering up himself on the cross for the mm 
of mankind, as was foretold by the Prophets, 
emiaenilj Julfilled the ceremonial Law, in quality of 

PjRIEST. 

3» The last and noblest branch of the Jewish Law 
was the Moral: which instructs man in all his r©^ 
Utions, wliether to his common nature, to God, or 
biS fellow-creature^. This, though delivered pure by 
Moses, and according to the truth of things, did 
yet, like the two other branches (as we have seea 
above). need the master-hand of this divine Teacher;^ 
who^ in delivering to mankind a more perfect system 

♦ See Divine Legation, Book IV. Sect. 6. 

Zi., of 
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of moral duty^ as was predicted of him *, discharged 
the office of Proph et, or oia Messengerjrom God; 
as in that of Priest he discharged the office oithe 
Messenger foretold. 

But under the morale as we have said, was com- 
prised the spiritual. And it was this which was 
more peculiarly the prophetic office : whose bqshieas 
it was not only to give to every part, in this econo- 
my, its due rank ; but to foretel the future fortunes 
of all; How the Political should be extended.; 
Ac Ceremonial fulfilled; and the Moral, -PJJ-" 
JtiFiED and exalted. 

Thus we see^ from the nature^ end, and condition 
of this politicaly ceremonial^ and morcU economy^ 
that Jesus was thejulfdlef^ of th^Law ; and, from 
lus doing this in the very manner the inspired men 
of old predicted, that he was likewise theJulfiUer 
tf the Prophets f. Hence he became truly and 
properly the Sanctification of the People of 
God : and through them,- of the whole Church of 
Christ. 

This is that aggregate or corporate holiness to 
which the Gentile nations blindly aspiredj and of 
which, the Jewish people had gained only thQ 
shadow. 

But, besides this general Sanctijication; which, 
as we have shewn,, is the immediate office of the 
Son; there was a particular, by which each 
individual was cleansed and purified ; and this was 
performed through the ministry of the Holy Spirit, 

• Isaiah, xi. 5. and xlii^ 1^4. 

.f See Divine Legation,, Book V J» sect, 6. 

the 
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the Comfortery whom Jesus, on his leaving the 
world, had promised to send upon the faithful, to 
remain with them for ever *. Who, by the effusion 
of divine grace shed • abroad in their hearts, effects 
tlMit purity of mind, which all other ritual modes of 
private lustration tried at in vain, or at best did but 
typically represent. 

Now both these purifications, the aggregate and 
particular, make together, that true Sanctification, 
of which Jesus is said in my text to be the author, 
and bestower on mankind. 

We have observed that Sanctificaticin and Redenip^ 
tion are addressed to the Jews primarily ; as Wisdom 
and Righteousness are to the Gentiles. But as the 
former graces had a secondary reference to the Jews, 
so the latter, as we shall now see, have the same 
reference to the Gentiles. 

The want of a Sanctifier in the Pagan world 
was still more urgent and deplorable ttian in the 
Jewish. For the Gentiles having received Demons 
for their tutelary Gods, and devoted themselves ta 
unclean spirits by their national worship, the Public 
was become, in tlie saddest sense of the word, 
j^ROFAKE. And, by administering tlieir demonic 
rites in all the unnatural and exorbitant practices 
df murder and uncleanness, PARxtcuLARS were 
l^ome in t;he highest degree imipure. 

Thus Gentile impiety and pollution being at its 
height, and the Jewish holiness and puritv exterior 
only, and imperfect, tliere was a pressin;^ N ecesjsity 
of Jesus's being made unto us, Sanctijicaiioru 

* John xiv. 16. and xvi. 7, 

' Vol. IX. i 2. But 
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2. But this was not the ultimate benefit bestowed 
on man, through the ministry of Jesus. Sanctum- 
thn was only preparatory to a greater blessing : 
and, like the wedding-garment in the parable, a- 
habit of dignity given to appear in before the Lard 
our Redeemer. 

For, in the last place, the Aposde tells us, he 
was made unto us, Redemption. 

Amongst the many gracious dispensations of God 
to Mankind, the Mosaic history informs us of one, 
in which the depth of the riches both of his fVisAm 
and Knowledge claims our more particular admira- 
tion. And this is the free gift of Immortalitt 
to the first man ; and, through him, to his Posterity, 
on the easy condition, we find, annexed onto it : 
which Adam having too easily violated, he and his 
whole race returned into a state of mortality and 
corruption. 

From this bondage under death and sin, God, 
in his infinite mercy, decreed to deliver us. And 
the condition of a remitted forfeiture being as 
absolutely in the breast of the Remitter, as the con- 
dition on which the blessing was originally conferred; 
he was pleased, it should be done by one maa's^ 
wfllingly offering himself to death for an atonement 
for ALL. That as^ by one mmis ^sobedience nutn^ 
were made sinners ; so by the obedience of one should 
many be made righteous *. 
. How agreeable this succinct account of Man^s 
Fall and Restoration is, to whatthe best and 
most received philosophy teacheth us both of God 

* Romans, v. i^ 

and 
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and Man, shall be considered at large in a fitter 
place *• 

This future Redemption of the world had been 
promised, even from the time of the Fally to the 
holy men of old, in terms more or less obscure, 
as best fitted the dispensation under which the 
prediction was delivered. The. Chosen People had 
a more defined image of it in their typical redemp- 
tion fi*om the slavery of Egypt, and their admission 
to the temporal blessings of the land of Canaan. 
It was still more circumstantially figured in their 
publie ritual, through the ministration of expiatory 
sacrifices, performed with many ceremonies plainly 
descriptive of the great sacrifice on the Cross, for 
the spiritual Redemption of mankinds 

This people, then, must hear with conviction, 

and^ as many of them as were unprejudiced, must 

confess with pleasure, that Jesus Christy by being 

made unto us Redemption, was the true completion 

. of the Law and the Prophets.- 

Nor was this blessing of Redemption without a 

secondary reference to the state and condition of 

. the CJentUes ; whose Religion was not merely ineffec- 

. tual, like the Jewish, to redeem them from the 

. chains of death and sin, but such as had brought 

. them under the more disgraceful bondage of sub- 

*-i.jection to. the Devil, those wicked spirits, whom 

they worshipped and adored- as their patron Gods. 

f This was the condition both of Jews and Gentiles, 

. when the Messiah came to set men free. And here 

Jet it be observed, in honour of those two Charac- 

* Pivine Legation, Book IX. 

I 2 teristiG 
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teristic miracles, the raising the dead, and the casting 
out deoilsj that the one elegantly designed his office 
of redeeming the Jews from the power of the 
grace J and the other his office of freeing the Gentiles 
fiiom the tyranny of Demons. The beauty in this 
disposition of the economy was too striking to be 
passed over in silence : Otherwise, I think, even 
this moderated use» of spiritualizing the miracles, 
i^ould be forborn; as fanciful and precarious. 
We can conceive no otherwise of the miracles of a 
divine Person coming from God, let the peculiar 
mode of his dispensation be what it will, than that 
they should be objective to the corporal infirmities 
of men. Now between these and their spiritual 
disorders, there is, by their common qualities ot 
Want and distress, so much similitude and so natural 
an analogy, as affords no ground of reasonable 
supposition, that one was a designed or prophetic 
tepresentation of the other. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, which was the 
main purpose of this discourse, That Jesus is made 
unto tw, Sanctification and Redemption^ in as true 
and real a sense as he is our Wisdom and Righteous^ 
ness. Nor is this a matter of small moment. The 
teeichixigfVisdom and Righteousness made his mission 
IXPEDIENT : but the bestowing Sanctification and 
Redemption made it necessary. 

To instruct the world in the knowledge of one 
God, and in the practice of moral virtue, was, with- 
out doubt, putting us into the road of the divine 
favour ; and making our attainment of the supreme 
good more easy and expeditious* JBut God, whose 

merdes^ 
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mercies are wer all his works, and who, in ibis 
^ery revelation, hath informed us, that from those to 
whom little is given, much jvill not be required % 
would have received his miseral?le creatures to his 
mercy, in what condition soever he had suffered 
them to remain, jf so be they had taken care' to 
make the best use of the little that was afforded 
them. 

But Sanctification and Redemption do more than 
shew us into the road of God's favour: They 
restore us to the free privilege of Life and 
Immortality; which man having forfeited, by 
a breach of the condition on which it was bestowed, 
had no pretence to reclaim ; so that whenever it 
was restored, it might be given on such conditions 
as the all-gracious Donor should think fit to impose. 
It is restored : and the conditions are Faith in, 
and Obedience to, a crucified Saviour; who, 
by this sacrifice of himself, became the Sanctifica" 
tion and Redemption of mankind. The consequence 
is, that these are not only useful and expedient for 
procuring God's favour, but absolutely mcessmy 
for our recovery of life and immortality. 

This is placing. Christianity on its proper 
basis, a foundation of real strength and solidity. 

But when the presumption of men tempts them 
to disjoin what God hath put together, not only the 
benefit's of that union are lost, but other various, 
«&d unthought-of evils arise, which subject the 

* Luke xii. 48. 

1 3 religious 
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reUg^ou5 economy, thus abused, to every kind of 
injury ; dishonouring the Author of our Faith ; 
and exposing the Christian profession to perpetual 
insults. 

This was never more unhappily verified than in 
the case before us. 

I • For he who considers Jesus only in the light 
of a Republisher of the Law of nature, cap hardly; 
entertain a hrgher opiqiun of the S^viqqr pf the 
world tiian some have done of Socrates, whom 
Erasmus esteemed an object of devotioUf and many 
a good Protestant hath thought to be divinely 
inspired. " For was not Socrates, by his preaching 
up moral virtue^ and by his dyiqg to bear witness^ 
to the unity of the God, madey to th§ Grecian 
people, and (by means of their extended commerce 
of politeness) to the rest of mankind, wisdom and 
Bight eoiisness ? And what more did Jesus ? for, 
according to the principles of this paganized Chris- 
tianity, his titles of Messiah and Redeemer are 
reduced to mere figurative and accommodated terms. 
But these bold extremes men ran into through their 
ignorance of the nature of those prophecies which 
foretel his advent; and the absurdity of those 
systems which pretend to explain his office. 

• 

3. As this Theology degrades Jesus tQ the low 
condition of a Grecian Sophist ; so it rei^ders hj^ 
Religion obnoxious to the insults of every daring 
Impostor. 

He 
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He was sent, say these new Doctors of the 
Church, to teach mankind the worship of the true 
God, and the practice of moral righteousness *. 

*^ This will be readily allowed, replies an under^ 
standing Mahometan f : And on this very prin- 
ciple, WE hold, that when Jesus had done his office, 
and mankind had again relapsed into anti^chrisiian 
Idolatry and Polytheism, as before into Pagan^ 
God sent our prophet, who worked the like 
sudden and sensible reformation in the north-east, 
that your Prophet did in the north-west/' 

What reply now will our rational Divine make 
to this apology for Ismaelism ? 

All he has to say is " That Jesus and his Apostles 
have every where intimated, that his Gospel is the 
last of God's dispensations ; on the terms of which 
our final doom is irrevocably to be decided : so 
that all future pretenders to the like office and 
character must needs be esteemed impostors." 

But here a Deist would come in, and take 
advantage of our distress ; for it is to be observed 
alike of all these shifting defences of fanciful, and 
un^criptural systeips, that th^y only supply new arms 

to 

• A celebrated Frenchman, who writes on all subjects 
indifferently, and, perhaps, knew better what he was 
about than these Divines, goes still further, and affirms. 
That Christianity is not only no more than the Religion 
of nature perfected, but that it could not pos&ibltf. be. any' 
more. — " Notre Religion rev^l^e n*est m^me, et ne 
^ pokvoit etre, que cette Loi naturelle perfectionn^e.'^ ' 
IHscours sur le ThetsmCy par M. de Voltaire. 

f The Alcoran teaches, that Jesus did not suffer on 
the cross. Yet Mahomet denied our Saviour's Divinity. 

1 4 Why 
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to the various adversaries of ouffaitb; A Deist, I 
say, would be ready to reply, " That it is indeed true 
that Jesus hath declared his own Mission to be die 
LAST : but that tliis is the artful expedient of every 
pretended Messenger from Heaven, in order to per- 
petuate his own scheme, and to obviate the dangor 
of an antiquated authority. The Impostor, Ma- 
homet himself, hath done the ^ame.- He, who here 
obtrudes his armed pretensions upon us, hath secured 
the duration of his sensual Religion by the very same 
contrivance : A thing, in his ideas, so much of course^ 
that he did not even olyect to Jesus's use of it, who 
had employed it before him ; and for no other pur- 
pose than to cut ofFliis, and all following pretensions 
to the like character. On the contrary, he avowed 
and maintained the general truth of the Nazarite's 
commission. Now (pursues the Deist) a method 
employed by a confessed impostor is taken up with 
an ill grace by the defender of true religion. But I 
draw a further consequence (says he) agdnst the 

Gospel, 

Why then sucl^ aversion to the passion ? Evidently for 
this reason, the docfrine of redemption followed ; and 
that completed the scheme of revelation, and (as we 
shall see) shut out the Impostor's pretences. M. Otter, 
a very intelligent traveller, of the Academy Royal of 
Inscriptions, tells us of a conference he had with a 
learned Persian. The Mahometan said, they reverenced 
all our sacred writings, except St. Paul's — quails respectent 
tousj exceptt Saint Paul, [Vcfiage en Turque et en Perse, 
vol. i. p. 2«.] Why was this exception? On the same 
principle : because St. Paul is full of the doctrine of 
Redemption ; explains the Christian system by it; and 
makes the whole Faith depend upon it* 
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Gospel, from this representation of Christianity. 
Fot if the preaching of moral truth and righteous* 
ness were the whole of Jesus's character and 
office, then his mission did not answer its pur- 
pose, the lasting reformation of mankind, in tha 
knowledge of God, and in the practice of virtue : 
since the world soon fell back again into the 
state from which Jesus had delivered it ; as ap- 
pears from the history of the times in which Ma- 
homet appeared, and the advantages he made of that 
degeneracy." 

Thus subjected to the insults and injuries of 
every kind of impostors, who set upon deluding the 
credulous, either by inventing new Revelations or 
by decrying the old, do these Republishers ex- 
pose the holy faith, of Jesus : That faith which, we 
are told, vj^b founded on a rock^ impregnable to the 
assaults of men and demons ; to the sophisms of in« 
fidelity, and the prestiges of imposture ! And so, 
indeed, it is, if we will take it as we find it ; if we 
will receive it as it came, from above ; if we will 
preserve it pure and entire as it was delivered to 
the Saints, the redemption of the world, bt 
THE son of God, in the voluntary sacrifice 
of himself upon the cross. 

This secures * the character of Jesus fro*ii the 
insults of false pretenders ; and his Gospel from the 
iiyuries of false reasoners. 

For, first of all, if Jesus did, indeed, redeem 

* See Div. Leg. Book IX. where the conformity of 
this Doctrine to right reason and the nature of things is 
evinced at large. 

mankind, 
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mankind, and restore them to their lost inheritanoey 
the scheme and progress of revelation is comjdeted: 
which beginning a); the lapse, naturally and neces- 
sarily ends in the restoration and recovery of xifb 
^ND IMMORTALITY by the death and passion of oar 
Lord. Christianity considered in this view (and 
in this view only Scripture gives it us to oxisider) 
soon detects all the artful pretences of imposture } 
and secures its own honour by virtue of its very es« 
sence : the great scene of providence being now 
closed^ in a full completion of its one, regular^ en-^ 
tire^ and eternal purpose. 

Secondly, if Jesus indeed re^eeTTie^f mankmd, then 
did he neither preach nor die in vain : it not being 
in man s power, with all his malice and perverse-*' 
Bess, to defeat or make, void the great purpose of 
bis Coming. For though one pait of his Mission 
was to instruct the world in Wisdom and Righteous^' 
nesSy which it was in man's power to forget and 
neglect ; yet, what is chiefly essential in his character, 
and peculiar in his office, the Sanctification and Re^^ 
demption of the world, man could not frustrates nor 
render ineffectual : For it is not in 4)is power to 
make that to be undone which is once done and 
perfected. 

The fastidious Caviller therefore hath employed 
his pains to very little purpose fai attempting to dis^ 
credit Revelation from this topic. His laboured 
discourses on the moral stale of the world, before 
and since the coming of Christ, are quite beside the 
question. For, though, where the comparison is. 
fully and impartially stated, I will venture, tp sny, 

the 
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the •iidvantage will be> found to lie on the side of our 
Religion: yet supposing the truths preacl^ by 
Jesus, and the assistance given by the Holy Spirit, 
have not much improved the general morals of man- 
kind ; How does this tend to the discredit of the 
Gospel ? unless the Gospel can be proved to have 
no natural tendency to make men better ? But this 
is so desperate an undertaking, that, I believe, in- 
fidelity will hardly be persuaded to engage in it 
Indeed the contrary is so true, that, as I have shewn 
elsewhere, when you lay together the state of Pagan 
and Cheistiaist virtue, one manifest and essential 
diBference is found between them ; which is this, That 
in the Gentile world, men often acted wrong upon* 
principle; in the Christian always against prin- 
ciple *. Now, not to insist upon the necessary 
restraint this must be upon vice ; it plainly demon- 
strates the NATURAL TENDENCY of the Gospcl- 

truths to make men virtuous, and, to enforce them 
with a stronger impulse, did not suit the genius of a 
rational religion, whose object was free agency. 

But the proper answer to this idle cavil is taken, 
^s we say, from the topic before us. Instruction of 
the world in JVisdom and Rightecmsness was but 
the secondary end of Christ's mission. The first 
and primary, was to become its sanctification and 
redemption \ the one must needs be common to 
pvery revelation corping from God ; the other is pe- 
culiar to the christian : and this, as we have shewn, 
cannot possibly be frustrated, or rendered inef- 
fectual. 

* Div. Leg. Book iv. § 2. 

To 
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To conclude from all that hath been said : As we 
should not affect to pry into the nature of those tfaingi 
which God hath been pleased to withhold jfrom our 
search, and to cover with the sacred veil of Mystery; 
so neither should we reject a Truth, expressly deliver* 
^dy because we nriay not fully comprehend all tiie 
reasons on which it stands. In a word, as we should 
not venture to go on whet e the silence of Scripture 
directs us to stop ; so neither should we presume to 
stop where, with so loud a voice,, it commands us to 
go on. 

Men have been made sufficiently sensible ot ibe 
mischiefs attending the first of these indiscretions^ 
the being zvise above what is xvritten: I have here 
endeavoured to shew, that the other, the being wuc 
AGAINST what is written^ is not attended w6i 
fewer inconveniences. What then remains but to 
choose the middle way, the way to become mseunto 
salvation ; and, neither, in practice or speculatioii| 

to ADD to, QOr to DIMINISH from, the WORD ow 

God? , 

Let us therefore religiously adhere to the doctrine 
of my text in its just extent. That Jesus Christ, ^ 
Gody is made unto us wisdom, and righteousnxis^ 
and SANCTiFiCATioN, and redsmption* 
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THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF THE 
MESSENGERS OF THE GOSPEL, 

Matt, x. ven 16. 

JBeHOLD I SEND YOU FORTH AS SHEEP IN THr 
kiDST OF WOLVES : BE YE THEREFORE WISK 
Aa S£RP£NTS» AND HARMLESS AS DOVES. 

• 

SUCH was the direction given by our blessed 
Lord to his disciples, when he sent them out 
to preach the glad tidings of the Gospel. 

The Character of the Christian Mission is de- 
noted in these words, Beholdy I send you forth m 
sheep: — And the Condition of an unbelieving 
World in the following, / send you in the mdst tf 
Wolves. Though the Faith was to be propagated 
only by the mild measures of persuasion, yet even 
this would provoke the wolfish disposition of the 
paivers of darkness^ to put in ure all the iniquitous 
contrivance of fraud and violence for its suj>- 

pression. • ^ 

Their provident Master, therefore, in the conclud- 
ing words of my text, delivers theni a rule for the 
innocence and prudence of their own conduct. Bt 
ye thereforewise as serpents^ and harmless as dot)^. 

A direction 
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* A direction equally respecting their private and 
their public Character. Whereby, the first mi^t 
coiTespond with the dignity of their office ; and the 
other, with the objects of their care. So that, as men^ 
the HUMAN virtues; as missionaries, the social 
are recommended to their practice : and both, under 
the familiar images of the serpent's wisdom, and the 
innocence of the dove. 

What these human virtues are, the allusion in the 
figurative expression will discover: What the 
socialy must be determined by the occasion of the 
PRECEPT. Be ye therefore (says the blessed Jesus) 
wise as serpents^ and harmless as doves. A direction, 
conveyed in two proverbial sayings, whose import 
the Disciples perfectly understood. 

The first alludes to a vulgar superstition of jdie 
ancient world, which gave credit to certain artists^ 
who pretended to the power of rendering serpents 
innoxious by the force of charms, and incantations. 
The men who traded in this imposture, in order to 
hide their fi^uent miscarriages, made the peopld^ 
believe that some of these serpents had gotten a 
trick as good as their own ; which was to shut their 
ears to their inchautments. This counterplot was 
as readily believed, as the other's magic power, in 
an age, when every thing was well received, which 
es^cited the hearer's admiration. Hence the proverb 
of the deaf adder that stoppeth her ears ; which 
refuseth to hearthe voice of' the charmer^ charm he 
never so sweetly : by which, Moralists would infer 
tiie wisdom and safety of abstaining from unlawful 
p^ures^ 

The 
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The second, of being harmless as dmes^ alludes 
to as ancient and as fanciful an error of the Na-^ 
turalists, that the dffoe is without a gall ; or^ at leas^ 
bears it not witiiin ^. 

The whole of this monition therefore, to the dis# 
dples in their private character, implies. That they 
should learn to abstain from all unlawful, unmanly 
and intemperate pleasures ; and to suppress in them* 
selves all the sentiments of rage, anger, and revenge. 
The serpent's wisdom being directed against the 
CONCUPisciBLE passions, as the dove's innocence is 
against the irascible : and both together make. 
one general precept for the subjection of our brutal 
nature to the rational : in which consists the exer- 
<^ of the human virtues. 

Could a,oy thing be more harmless than this me- 
thod of propagating religion ? Could any .thing be 
more holy than the manners of its propagators ? 
What regard to the rights of men, to the Laws of 
society, was enjoined to the Offerers of the Gospel! - 
What neglect of the interests of flesh and blood was 
required of the Receivers of it ! Truth was the last- 
ing foundation on which Jesus erected his Church : 
and Virtue the living principle which was^gto 
actuate its members. 

Indeed the purity of his intentions and tlie - 
rectitude of his measures are so evident from the 
evangelic history of his life and death, that the 

ypipovlss [AlyvTrliOi 'msptre^av (ayfoUpSa-iVy ix^<fav ta owia^ 
^^. hf hcEimi yaf rriv x^^ny ixet* HorapoUinis Hieroj;!..^, 
I. ii. c, 4'8, ■ ; r- 
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most stubborn infidel is ready to clear him of 
fraudulent imposture, and to centre all his suspicions 
in a well-meaning Enthusiasm. 

This is the last miserable refuge of obstinate im- 
piety. And the order of the discourse, which now 
brings us to consider the precept of the text, as it 
respects the messengers of Jesus in their public 
CAPACITY, will enable us to expose it in all itft 
' nakedness. 

Be ye therefore wise asserpentSy andhtJtnrUess 
as dwes. Wherefore ? because they were sent forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves ; that is, unarm^ and 
defenceless amidst the powers of the Prince of this 
world. The virtues, recommended to them under 
their public capacity, w^ere, we see, objective to these 
powers ; and therefore, of the social kind ; and con* 
listed in prudence and justice ; as the other, recom- 
mended to them in their private capacity, and 
objective to themselves, were of the human ; and con- 
sisted in temperance and forbearance. And here let 
me observe, in honour of God's word (which should 
be the principal end of all discourses from this place), 
the mutual connexion and reciprocal influence, whidi 
the two parts have on one another. The humanvivXxxes 
were to recommend their Mission ; and the social^ 
to recommend their Persons. But to proceed. 

If Jesus had been an Enthusiast, there was no 
time when the fanatic spirit would so forcibly have 
broken out as at this juncture; the critical juncture 
of sending his disciples abroad to convert the world. 
An Enthusiast, possessed with the high glory of 
propagating and establishing a new r^ligion^ to arise 

and 
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and be denominated from himself, would have his 
spiritual passions kindled and inflamed to their ut- 
^lost bearing, at that important moment of com-v 
mencing his enterprise. 

But the words of Jesus upon this occasion bespe^^k 
their Author to be perfectly coq^, and collected 
vithin himself. Behold^ I send you as sheep in the 
midst of wolves. 

Let us reflect upon them with attention. Though 
I am not altogether of opinion with those who con- 
sider the premonition (to which the words of my 
text allude) so frequently repeated by Jesus, to his 
ibllowers, of the various persecution that awaited 
tlie profession of his Gospel, as the clearest evidence 
of his prophetic spirit : because I think a common 
observer of the state and genius of the then pre- 
vailing superstitions might easily foresee what would 
be the early fate of a Religion supported by no other 
powers than those of Reason and Grace, when it 
openly opposed its truth and purity to a world sunk 
deep in error and corruption. Yet so far must al- 
>vays be confessed, that this serious attention to the 
event would not have made part of the Character 
pf a heated and inflamed Enthusiast. When we find, 
^therefore, the Founder of our holy religion calmly 
attentive to the reception his Doctrine was likely 
to meet with from the People, and provident 
of tlie treatment his Servants were sure to receive 
from the Magistrate, we must needs conclude that 
he then possessed himself in that dignity of repose, 
under a comprehensive view of his scheme, which 
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became a great Prophet, superior to all the infir- 
mities as well as chances of humanity. 

But his provison for his faithful servants did not 
stop at the salutary warning here given unto them. 
When he had hinted at the treatment of the world 
towards them, Behrid^ I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst ofwo}ce9, he directs what should be their 
conduct to the world ; Be ye, therefore, u^ise as 
serpents, and hainrdess as doves. A direction which 
none under the influeiice of a fanatic spirit would be 
cither forward to ^e, or fond to see observed. For 
reli^ous Enthusiasm, as we know by sad experience, 
places its chief glory in despising human prudence^ 
and in violating and trampling upon human peace. 

Its two great states or stages are the Sufferings 
and the Triumphs of its deluded Instruments. And, 
in both, this hot and fiery spirit fatally hurries theon, 
into the most mischievous extremes. 

At the new birth of a visionary Sect, which h 
generally the suffering state of Enthusiasm, those' 
under its influence are apt to give great advantages 
to their opposers, and to bring as great discredk on 
themselves. And all for want of this xvisdom oftk^ 
serpent ; foi' want of using these means of human 
prudence which both reason and nature urge an3 
dictate to us, for the support of our opinions, and 
ibr the preservation of our persons. 

The method Entlmsiasm chuses to employ in 
propagating its tenets is the reverse to this wisdom 
iff the serpent ; as we may see by comparing the 
practice gf modern Enthusiasts with that of the great 

Apostlif 
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Apostle of the Gentiles ; who had formed his coiir 
duct on this monition of his Master. He became all 
things to mefi^ that he might gain some * ; They 
comply in nothing, through a visionary ferv.our to 
gain alL St. Paul, with this allegoric picture of xvis-' 
dom before his eyes, was polite, artful, and insinuat- 
ing ; alvi ays on the watch, to take honest advantages 
of every principle and practice of his adversaries ; 
in order the more efFe<:ituaUy to recommend the 
Gospel of Jesus to their favour f. The Fanatic is 
stubborn, rude, positive, and overbearing. So far 
from being disposed to turn the best side of his 
adversaries' wrong opinions forward, the better to 
set off his own, that he is ever prompt to misrepre- 
sent their right ones : and abhors the temptation 
of suffering you to be x)f his Faith ; . unless you 
^bxprqss it in his own words, and allow him all his 
consequences. And mistaking the pi^cept of being 
" jU ef^ty with the world for an aversion to men 
«ts well as principles, he helps forward an unjust 
persecution from the public, when he should bf 
reconciling particulars to his pretended mission. ^ 
Nor is his conduct less extravagant now it con^ 
^erns .the care of his person^ than before, in the re- 
NComm^datioQ of his opinions. Part of the wisdonf. 
^the serpent consists, as Jesus elsewhere explain? 
it, in prudently evading ttie fury of our enemies ; sp 
•tbat when they persecute us in one city, we may fly 
;to anotlier 4; ; a point of prudence, which St. Paul, 
on many occasions, as temperately as succes^sfully 

-^ iCor. ix, 22. t Acts xvU. | Matt x. 2$. 
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put in practice^. And when the same prudenccr 
directed him to withstand the Magistrate's Fa«ceff, 
it was not as a Teacher of truth, but as a* Citizen 
of Rome f. But neither precept nor example is 
sufficient to moderate tlie fervors of fanatic zeal. 
So that having stirred up the people to mischief, 
and provoked the magistrate to injustice, he closeth 
the scene, without either the Confessor's merit, or 
his Master's passport, in rushing with presimiptaous 
confidience on the flames. 

This then being the native hue and complexion 
of powerless Enthusiasm, Is it possible to believe,. 
tliat He who, in the direction of being wise m 
serpentSy discredited and condemned all this extra- 
vagance of conduct,, could himself be an impotent 
Enthusiast? . * 

But let us next see the visage Enthusrasm puts 
on when it is now become triumphant, and haft, 
gotten the People in its train. If, in its suSering 
state, it haply wore the face of patience and for- 
bearance, it now shews,, by the sudden change of 
countenance, that it esteemed them the virtues 
rather of the time than of the person. For when 
Power hath changed hands, and the magistrate ift 
come over to its side, it is ever readv te turn the 
•amc authority against others which had been 'so 
abusively employed against itself And if haply 
it contents itself to stay the slower issue of the mo* 
artful and clainiestise methods of discoura^ment 

♦ Acts ix- 2.5. xiv. 6, xvii.. 10, xxiii. 17. xxt^ %u 
•I Ibid;, xvi. 37. xxiL 25,.. • ' 
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mnd whdesome severities, yet if these do not succeed 
against differing opinions, it falls with the quicker 
appetite on the more dirject and open measures q£ 
violence and oppressbft. 
Now the unbeliever will loe forced to own, lliat 

i ■ 

Jesus, with only the common provision which a 
great genius can never be without, might fairly 
foresee, that a Religion so pure, so reasonable, so 
xisefal to mankind, against which tlaere was nothing 
to oppose but the absurdities and mlscliiefs of 
Paganism, must, "by the use of common prudence 
in the propagation of it, notwitltstanding the opposi- 
tion which was as easily foreseen, at length become 
superior and triumphant. So that an Enthusiast, 
who had left instructions how his Ministers should 
act when that time came, would naturaHy direct 
them to exert all their «eal; to demolish the 
high places, to cut dowa the groves, to ^slay the 
f'dlse prophets with the ^word, and to establish a 
perfect qniformrty. For there is nothing in which 
the fanatic spirit so delights to riot as in the abu- 
fiiye application of tl^ rules and principles of one 
pf God's disp£nsations to another, though of a 
genius directly oppose. 

On the other hand, our ever-'blessed Master, who 
not only foresaw, but predicted the progress and 
jsuperiority of his Gospel, restrains his ministers 
from all ambitious politics, and unjust violence, in 
the single precept of being harmless as doves. For 
while they observed this rule, .and preserved this 
i^haracter, they could never aim at usurping on the 
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State, or tyrannizing in the Church : But would 
leave the Magistrate his sword ; would leave the 
People their conscience ; and be content to remii 
the religious fate of Kingdoms to the wise providenc6 
of God ; who in his own good time will bring all 
men to the knowledge of his Truth. 

Thus hath the holy Founder of our taith digged 
up, by the verv- roots, the whole system of Imposture. 
He hath "quelle a die wildness of the Fanatic iu the 
command to be zvise as serpents; he hath checked 
the ambition of the Enthusiast in the command to 
be harmless as doves : so that the unbeliever must 
either acquit him of these affections, or must retract 
what he seemed so willing to allow him, the great- 
ness of his talents and abilities. For, if we will 
credit these mien, The great support of his Charac* 
ter was a well-directed enthusiasm : arid yet he 
effectually contrived to damp its influence at that 
very crisis when an Enthusiast would have let 
loose his genius, and given it the utmost force and 
moment. 

It is seen, that in this account of a well-directed 
tnthusiasm, I have supposed it to consist of aa 
equal mixture of Extravagance and Art : the 
first betraying itself in the struggle, and the last in 
its application of the fruits of victory. And what- 
ever inconsistence there may appear to be in this 
representation, X apprehend the fault lies only in 
the contradictions of our corrupt nature. 

it is commonly indeed supposed, that the more 

wild and extravagant a fanatic temper is, the more 
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dear it must needs be of all fraud and artifice : 
But both reason and experience are ready to shew 
us our mistake* 

Fanaticism is a fire, which heats the mind indeed, 
but heats without purifying. It stimulates and 
ferments all the passions ; but it rectifies none of 
them : and thus leaving the appetities unsubdued ; 
pride, vanity, and ambition, insinuate themselves 
into the impotent and disordered mind, under the 
disguise of purity, holiness, and perfection. And 
while they are at work. Religion, which lent them 
t;hese more honest appellations, will be so far from 
curbing the owner in the use of oblique means, that 
the strongest influence of fanaticism will be naturally 
directed to push him upon them, as the best instru- 
ments for the ready introduction of what he calls 
the truth. 

Nor does the physical state of the Enthusiasts 
mind give any stronger check to fraudulent practice 
than the moral. For when this passion or affection 
hath taken possession of a great genius, who, if he 
chance to have a lively imagination, is as subject to 
its controul as the meanest, the violence of his fer- 
vours makes him hnpatient of stop or defeat, in what 
he takes to be the came of God \ and consequently, 
to cast about for any kind of means to remove or 
repair it : readily persuading himself, that any means 
^re lawful : And his superior genius will enable him 
lo find them j and when found to improve them to 
their utmost use, by all the arts of fraudulent address. 
Hence, if we examine the history of mankind, we 
ghall see, that the Founders of empires and false 
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religions, which these Artists contrived should sup- 
port one another, were frank Enthusiasts : But, at 
the same time, sufficient masters of themselves, . to 
turn, with proper address, that spirit which they 
had catched and communicated, to the advance- 
ment of their proper schemes. And it is observable, 
that wherever one of these pere^nated actors was 
not perfect in both his parts, he was soon hissed off 
the stage. The reason is evident : it arises from 
the nature of things. Without Enthusiasm, the 
adventurer could never kindle that fire in his follow- 
ers, vi hich is so necessary to consolidate their mutual 
niterests : for no one can heartily deceive numbers^,^ 
who is not first of all deceived himself; or, in other 
words; seem to b^ in earnest. But then, on tlm 
contrary, when the spirit of fanaticism is sufficiently 
spread and inftamed, it can never produce any great 
or notable issue, unless the raiser and director of 
the machine be so far master of himself as to be 
able to turn the point of this powerful instrument 
to the objects of his project, and keep it constantly 
directed to their advancement. 

Indeed (as hath been observed above) the suc- 
cessful Directors of this Drama have generally 
exhibited more of art in their latter scenes, and 
more of enthusiasm in the former. The reason of 
which too is not less evident. Fanaticism is a kind 
of ebullition or critical ferment of the infected 
liiind ; which a vigorous nature can work through,^ 
and by slow degrees be able to cast off. Hence, 
history informs us of several successful Impostors 
nvho sQt Qut in all the blaze of fanaticism, and ended 
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their career in all the depth and stillness of Politics. 
A prodigy in our nature ; but not the rarest ; and 
exhibited with superior splendor by the famous 
Ignatius Loiola. ^ This illustrious person, who 
verified the observation of one that almost equalled 
him in his trade, " that a man never rises so high 
as when he does not know whither he is going," 
began his ecstasies in the mire ; arid yet ended \Vith 
the direction and execution of Councils, that even 
in his own life-time began to give the Law to 
Christendom. 

Amidst all these distractions of human reason 
and obliquities of worldly politics, we see a spiritual 
Empire suddenly arise ; we mark its progress ; we 
trace its extent ; we examine its establishment ; and 
comparing all its parts with their reference to a whole, 
we find it in effect to have, what was fancied of 
old Rome, every essential cliaracter of eternity. 
Yet was this surprizing Revolution brought about 
by means entirely different from those by which all 
the great changes and establishments amongst man-^ 
kind have been introduced, I mean Fraud and 
Fanaticism. What, then, are we to conclude, 
but that the Religion of Jesus is as divine in its 
origine as it is pure and perfect in its essence : and 
that its Author was as free from all the visions 
and obliquities of Enthusiasm as he was replete 
with all the wisdom and virtue of Heaven ? 
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THE CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF THE 
MESSENGERS OF THE GOSPEL. 

Matt, v. j 6. 

£et your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and 
glorify your father which is in heaven. 

OUR Blessed Saviour^ as we m^ collect from 
the foregoing criapter, had delivered to his 
Followers the great Principles of the Gospel Dis- 
pensation ; which consist in a clearer knowledge of 
the true God ; the lost and forfeited condition of 
man; and restoration to life and immortality by 
faith in the Messiah. 

Having thus taught them what they were fo believe, 
he proceeds in this, and the following chapter, to 
shew them what they were to practise ; introducing 
his Sermon on the Mount with the words of my text, 
Let your light so shine before men, that they may sec 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven. As much as to say. The use you are 
to make of your superior knowledge is to compleat 
ftod recommend your practice ; that, from thence 

may 
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may arise, what is the legitimate end of all human 
actions, Ghn/ to God, 

This is the general Beifse of the words. But the 
equity, the Importance, the necessity ot the pre- 
cept, do well deserve a more particular illustration. 

It consists of three distinct parts. 

The first is containied5n the more general direc- 
tion of Letting our Light shine before meth By 
fight is meant knozcledge, or the participation of 
truth : and not, as it is commonly understood, good 
Ti'OrliS. And this appears not only from what hath 
been just observed of the disposition of the precept, 
with regard to what precedes and follows it ; but 
likewise from the propriety of the words themselves, 
Let your light so shine hejhre metiy that they may see 
your good works ; for the thing seen, and the instru* 
ment of seeing, must needs bedifferent Not to speak 
of the propriety of the figure, in the word light fur 
Jcnowledge. For what light is to tlie eye, that knowr 
ledge is to the mind : On which accountit is become 
a metaphor running through all languages^ hut hatli 
a peculiar grace and energy in the applicatio;a o|* my 
text : The Great Autlior of our faith being dcscribe(| . 
by the inspired men of old under the same figure, 
That there should come a Star out oj Jacob : where- 
fore St John gives him the title of the Light zchich 
ffghtcth every man that comet h into the world* 

By this lighfs shining before men is meant, thsat it . 
should be diffusive to all, as the nature of light is ia 
itself, which sends out its rays on every side around ; • 

and 
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hpi that it should be communicated to all, as li^t 
IS in its use and application amongst men ; for as 
Jesus says in the words preceding niy text, Neither 
do men Hght a candle to put it under a bushel^, but 
en a candlestick. 

But rightly to apprehend the reason oi giving an 
express precept for the doing what appears so natti* 
ral for his followers to do, and so reasonable that 
they should do, we must consider the state and eon^ 
ditron of Truth at the publication of the Gospel; 
where we shall find that the societies of the wise aaul 
learned, in the schools of the philosophers. and ia 
the colleges of the priests (from whence issued thfe 
voluntary and appoinled instructors of the woridX 
had imbibed, from one another, very inveterate pre- 
judices concerning the communication of trutli to th« 
people. ■>■ 

In their sacred fi*atemities, partly to hide the 
weakness of the national religion, and partly to pre- 
serve the veneration for, and to increase the gain 
•of the priesthood, every thing was wrapt about with 
, mystery, and shut up within the cloisters of tliek 
temples. The books that contained the doctrine 
and discipline of religion were carefully sequestered 
from common eyes, and the inquisitive tempers of 
the vulgar restrained and checked by oraciilar deaun- 
ciations against prophane curiosity. 

Th^ same incommunicable spirit prevdded.in the 
schools of the Philosophers. These, deapbed.tte 
,people as much as the Priests imposed upon thpm • 
and shirking off their common relation Xti the^gross 
l^y of mankind; they sooi^ began to think, that the 
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doctrines and speculations pf their schools' were of # 
bature too excellent to come into the markets and 
assemblies of the Vulgar. Hence their solemn 
engagements of secresy ; by which they kept their 
knowledge confined within the limits of their owq 
sect or profession. Thus stood the Pagan world 
with respect to Tnith. 

Amongst the JewSj That great body called the 
Pharisees, which had all the learning and power <^ 
the Sanhedrim in their hands, had likewise, in imi« 
tati(Hi of the Gentile colleges of Religion and Leam<- 
ing, formed themselves into a Sect ; and as they bocjl 
txxTOwed many Pagan practices and opinions, which 
had miserably polluted the Law of Moses, so this, 
amongst tiie rest, of confining Wisdom to the walls 
of tbe temple ; and taking away the key of knaw-^ 
ledge from their brethren *. 
' Such being the perverse state of things, it was no 
wonder that Jesus should deem it of high importance 
to the interests of Truth, to caution his followers 
against a prejudice that had so universally infected 
all the teachers of Philosophy and Religion. 

But there are still further reasons to inforce 
this precept : The christian faith hath its advan- 
tages of shining^ and the Teachers of it their 
Qbligations to light it up^ which are no where eke 
to be found amongst all th§ various systems of 
%isdoD(i or holiness* 

For, X, Tim Religion of Jesus is fit for, and 
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tvorthy the knowledge «nd examiiiation of crcry 
hiatu The several modes of Pagan worship, as th&f 
composed the national reii^ons, were cocAnved aad 
framed by Lawgivers, in ways that best served fbe 
ends of their several societies ; so that public ser- 
vice, rather than truth, being the object of their ui* 
fititutions, these were but badly fitted for popu- 
Iw examination : which, tiierefore, in consequence;^ 
Iras forbid. But Jesus, who had no oblique esdf 
to serve, his kingdom not being of thk wcrld^ de- 
livered only pure and exact truth, which will stand 
the severest test, and most critical inquiry : Ami 
This, which was so fit, was, at the same time, moA 
necessary to be communicated to all, as propoundJa^ 
to mankind, The terms of salvation to be obtained 
only by his Gospel. Unlike, in this too, to the wis* 
dom of the ancient Sages, whidi comprised onljr 
idle and fruitless truths, with which the people had 
no concern; or abstract and obscure speculations^^ 
with which they had no acquaintance* 

Secondly y The Teachers of this Religion had the 
'highest obligations freely to communic^e of their 
knowledge to others. The pretence, on \\ hich the 
ancient masters of wisdom justified themselves in a. 
contrary practice, was the cost and labour tliey had 
been at in acquiring knowledge* A long and studious 
application to letters, in the painiful prohationarjf 
trials of their schools; The many and dangerous 
voyages they had undertaken in search 6i wisdoiii, 
At their great expaace of fortune, ease^ arid hedth : 
These gave them, as they thought, an exclusive pi^o* 
perty in the Truths which they had so dearly bought^ 

and 
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and so often paid for. .Whereas the followers, of 
Jesus had all their divine wisdom brought home 
unto them, without cost or search. Hence it is that 
their Master, elsewhere tells them, Freely you have 
received y^fr^ely give *. That is, you can have no 
, pretence to. conceal, or sell, die Knowledge, which 
was given^to. j[Ou without search, or price. 

. II. But it was not enough for this light to shifie 
hefore^men ; it was not enough for the followers of 
Jesus to communicate of their saving knowledge to 
others \ it was So to shine, that the world might 5ee 
. and understand the virtues of its enlightepers. And 
this is the second particular of the precept. Let 
your light so shine before meriy that they may see your 
good works. And as before, the Propertv of light 
was alluded to, in, the command that li should shine; 
so here, the Use, tliat it should so shine. For light 
is not held forth for the manifestation of itself; but 
to illustrate something else, which men would re- 
commend to public notice. 

It is here supposed, you see, that the Doc 
TRiNEs of Christianity will lend a light to good 
works^ whereby they may be better seen and under- 
stood. And this with gi eat reason. There are two 
ways of estimating moral actions; either by the 
merit of the Performer, or by the benefit of the 
Effects. If by the benefit of their eflfects, there is 
uo need of knowing the motive of the actor 5 oh 
which all merit must be estimated. In sucb 
case, we only praise the actiou for the good it 
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prbduceth: or If the actor hate any share in the 
applause ; as his motives^ may, ^ for aught we 
know, be only prepos3ession, b^bit, pr gentleness 
of temper; it is but just such commendation as we 
give to animals undegenerate, aAd displa^^iog the 
good qualities of their respective species. But whai 
we would estimate good works by the merit of the 
- Performer, which is the case in question, we are 
then to know his motives of action. These arisen 
out of his principles ; and are more or less noble as 
those principles are more or less legitimate. Now 
as the principles, or tighty of true religion produce 
the noblest motives for good zvorks, which are love 
of God and universaV benevolence towards man; 
with great reason does the holy Jesus suppose, that 
this light will add the highest lustre to Christian 
MORALS; and make them, as he well expresses it, 
seen; that is, seen in their full light and splendor. 

By this branch of the precept, again, it was our 
Master's purpose to discriminate his followers from 
the Pagan priesthood ; who neither practised virtue 
themselves, nor taught it as of much avail to the 
people. If they were but frequent in their temple 
advice, and exact in their ritual solemnities, these 
false guides assured them that the gods were pleased, 
and they had done their duty. 
' It was much the same with the Jewish. The love 
of God and of their neighbour was forgotten, or 
made bf none effect, as our Lord tells them, through 
their traditions* ; and nothing found to supply their 
place, but new Mqons and Sabbaths^ Jasts and 

*:Marl|..vii. 'as, 
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ioknrn assefnbUei *; which had' so thorou^Iy 
usurped the place of Virtoe, as, in time, even to 
dispute the very iwne with it. 

« 

III. But we have not yet the full sense of my 
text It was not enough that the light of Jesus's 
fcllowers skone before metiy and that their good worh 
were seen by it : They were to be such good works 
as finom whence glory to God xrii^i result Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good worksy and ghrify your Father which U 
in Heaoen. And this b the third and last particular 
<>f the precept 

It would be the highest folly and arrogance, in 
&e reptile, man> to imagine that he, by any of his 
endeavours, could add to the glory of God, with 
whom essentially dwells all power and perfection for 
evermore. But though the pomp of ceremonies, the 
servility of prostrations, the cost of sacrifices, and 
the dedication c^ sumptuous temples, can add 
nothing to his glory ; yet is he graciously pleased, so 
long as we continue sulgect to his Son, and obedient 
to his laws, to reckon our procuring and advancing 
our own mutual happiness, by the exercise of goad 
works, as the augmentation of his proper glory* 

But it is not only in the end, but in the means, of 
procuring human happiness, that our holy religion 
bath advantages peculiar to itsd^ for the promotion 
of God's glory. We are taught by this reli^on^ 
that, o£ ourselves, and without ttie assistance dT 
Heaven^ we can do no good work, for that it b tiie 

f Isaiah i. 13* 
^' Holy 
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Holy Spirit wljo Hirccis^u^ botH i& will and to do 
of his awn good pleasure* JGo^ ffiiiriefoi^' being the 
immediate giver of this grae&i atff-ffiat-^eeeds from 
it must be placed to his account, and to the augmen* 
tation of his g'foy^. 

Here again will the followers of Jesus be dis- 
tinguished from all other teachers. The Pagan and 
Jewish priesthood werej indcied, by their very 
profession, taught, that the glory of the Deity was to 
be their aim. For religion being their employmenti 
and the object of reli^on, God ; they could not 
but see that his glory was principally to be regarded. 
But in the way of doing it they were both equally 
mistaken. Tliey placed this glory ^ a3 we observed 
before, only in the magnificence of their temples, 
the train of their processions, the awfulness of 
sacrifice, and the humiliation of expiatory penances. 
They never suspected that peace, good-will towards 
men, advanced glory to God in the highest. 

The Philosophers were still more in the dark as 
to this matter. For though, in one point, they saw 
clearer than the priests, that Virtue was- infinitely 
preferable to the pomp of solemnest sacrifice ; yet, 
in cultivating the duties of morality, they were so 
far from thinking of the glory "of God, that they 
refined and sublimated Virtue for no othet purpose 
than to advance ^e glory of man. Nor could it 
Vi^feU be otherwise amongst men, who were ignorant 
l>oth of the true ground of moral obligation, and of 
our natural inability to aict upcm it : from which 
two principles, ri^tiy derived, ghry to God mdst 
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eminently resnlta. For, first, their motives to the 
practice of virtue were absurd and illegitimate. 
One followed it for the love of fame and reputation ; 
another, for the intrimic beauty of its nature ; a 
third, for the benefit (f its effects ; a fourth, for 
that the laws of his country required it ; a fifth, 
for he knew not why : But none practised it on its 
^^e principle, conformity to the mil of God : from 
whence glory to him naturally proceeds. Again. 
They were as much mistaken in man's ability* They 
pretended that their Sage had the whole exercise 
of virtue in his power, by the mere force and recti- 
tude of his own nature, without any aid or assistance 
from the Deity. Nay, the Stoics, a sect which, of 
all others^ most cultivated the science and practice 
of morality, were so far from seeking the assistance 
of Heaven, that, with an unparalleled extravagance, 
they placed their wise man in a rank superior to 
their Gods, as having in him something of higher 
strength and fortitude; for that he persevered in 
virtue, amidst a thousand difficulties and discourage- 
ments; whereas the virtue of the Gods had no 
temptations to shake it *. In a word, such utter 
strangers were they, in general, both to the nature of 
God and Man, that Cicero, delivering the sentiments 
of ancient wisdom on this matter, expresses himself 
to this effect : " All the commodities of life, says 

* Est aliquid, quo sapiens antecedat Deum. Ille 
naturae beneficio, non suo sapiens est. Sen. Ep. liii.— 
Ferte fortiter, hoc est quo Deum antecedatis. Ille extra 
patie.'tiammalorumest, vp8[Sapientes] supra patientiam. 
I4em Lib. Quare bonis, etc. 
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he, ai'e the gift of Heaven, but virtue no man 
ever yet thought came from God. For, who ever 
returned faim thanks, that he was good and 
honest? And wliy should he? for virtue is, of 
right, our own praise, and that in which man 
*' reasonably GLORIES. This, in short, is the opinion 
'* of all the world, that the goods of Fortune are to 
^^ be asked of Heaven, but that wisdom is to bb 
'* had only from ourselves *." 

But now it will be said, and it is not an objection 
to be concealed. How is this precept to the Di,sciple, 
^ to be accommodated to the Master's practice? Jesus 
directs the Messengers of his word to ief^their light 
shine before men: and yet his own was so obscui^ly 
dispensed, that his followers are ever and anon 
solicifing him to explain his meaning. And liis 

* The whole p&ssage is in these words: .Atque hbc 
^jjiidem omnes mortales sic babent, externas commpdi- 
tates, vineta, se^etesf, oliveta, ubertatem frugum. et 
fructuum, omnem deaique commoditatem prosperitatem- 
que vitae, k Diis se habere : virtutem autem Demounquam 
acccptamDeoretulit. Nimirum rectfe. Propter virtutem 
eaim jure latidamur, eV i"n viRTUTe rbcte glorI'- 
AMUR. Qood NONcontingeret, si id donum a beo, non 
ii nobis haberemus. At vero aut honoribus aucti, aut 
re familiari, aut si aliud quippiam nacti sumus fortuiti 
boni, aut depulimus mali, ciitn Diis gratias agimu, turn, 
nihil nostras laudi assumtum arbitramur. Mum quis, 
qu6d bonus vir esset, gratias Diis egit unquam? At qu6d 
fives, qu6d honoratus, qu6d incolumis Ad rem au- 
tem ut redeam, judicium hoc omnium mortalium ^t, 
fortunam k Deo petendam, a seipso sumeuda^ esse 
iAPiENTiAM. De Nat. Deor. L iii. c* 36. 
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answer to them, upon one of these occasions, oiily 
increases the embarras. Unto you (says he) it is 
given to know the Mystery of the Kingdom ofGodj 
buty unto them that are without ^ all these things are 
done in parables; that seeing they may see and not 
perceroe, and hearit^ they may hear imd not under^. 
stand; lest, at any time they should he comcrttd; 
and their Sins shtndd be forgiven them*. A penuiioD& 
dispensation- of truth is the least offensive drciim- 
stance in this dresidful account of his commission. 
The keeping numbers in darkness^ in order to wonrk 
their destruction, gives but an untoward idea of a 
divine Messenger ; and a much worse (tf him in 
particular who, by his own declaration, was sent 
not to destroy metis Iwes but to save them% or, as 
he expresses it on an occasion more to our present 
purpose, to save that which was lost :|:. 

I shall examine this offensive circumstance in the 
Gospel dispensation, not merely to shew the confor- 
mity between Jesus's own practice, and that which 
in my text he recommends to his followers ; but 
principally to vindicate the justice of the divine 
ccmduct towards those, who, it is confessed, were 
the proper objects of his vengeance . And the rather, 
as this circumstance is becoma a stumbling-block, 
which licentious men are ever ready to throw in the 
way of the staggering and the weak-sighted. 

In order to do this, we must go back to the 
institution of the Law. ^ This establishment, though 
preparatory to the Gospel, was yef^ in order to ^t 

• Mark iv. ii, la.. + Luke ix. 56. 

X Matt xviii. 11. 

it 
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it to the genius of the Jewish p«opIe» delivered under 
a carnal cover ; which, for the sake of wkat was to 
came, the Pro{diets, from time to time, were ev^ Uifk- 
tng up ; and pointing to the spiritual substance be* 
neath. Notwithstanding this attention of Providence 
to ^conduct them to their true happiness, this genius 
of the people prevailed; and instead of suffering the 
Su3J£CT disclosed by the prophets to erect their 
minds to heavediy things, They catcbed at the 
£xmti:ssiOK to fortify themsdves in their carnal 
l^lntudes. In a word. The Jews growing man 
and more earthiy-mmded; and with an obstinacy 
80 peculiar to them, that their blindness seemed to 
spread in [Mropordon to their increase of day-light { 
By such time as the change of the economy 
approached, any cover for tnkh, even the plainest 
apologue, or most obvious parable, was sufficient to 
keep them in that ignorance, into which their pas- 
sions and prejudices had brou^t them. 

Against this hardness 'Of heart and grossness of 
understanding, the prophets had Jong struggled, by 
all the address of information, by all severity of 
reproof; till at laoigth, every mean of reformation 
having proved ineffectuai, God, in bis wise pro- 
vidence, thought fit, that those who would not suffer 
him to save diem should, for a warning to aa 
impious world, have their rejection of the Lord c^ 
life predicted by* the mouth of his Prophets ; and 
th^ir final destruction receded in their own Oracles. 

The tin^ foretold was now cbme. The Lord of 
life was ^ent to th£m and to all Mankind. And 
agreeable to his bi|siness, w^ his Office and Cha- 

1,4 racter« 
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racter. To inankind at large be was priinarny a df- 
vine Afessenger : To the Jews, a divine Mesfienger 
foretolii. lo prove his mission, he, worked mira- 
cles : to prove himself tlie Messiah, he fulfilled 
Prophecies. Under the first part of his Character, 
his light shone before men m the manner he recom- 
mends It to hl^ followers' imitation : under the latter, 
it slioM indeed, but so as to be sutiservient and 
instruments i lo the evidence arising from the marks 
predicted oi their promised Deliverer. Now God, 
by Isaiah, 'uid said, " Also I heard the voice of 
" the Lord saying, Whom shall I send and who 
^* will go for us ? Then said I, Here am I, send me. 
*^ And he said. Go and tell this people. Hear ye 
" indeed, but understand not-; and see ye indeed, 
^' but perceive not Make the heart of this people 
^^ fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
^^ eyes : lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
** with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
•* and convert and be healed *." From this pro- 
phecy, (^^hich the Disciples might have seen was 
then fulfilling on tlie Jews f, in the very mode of 
communicating the Gospel to th^m) our blessed 
Saviour deduceth the proof of his Messiah-Charac- 
ter — Unto you it is given to knaiv the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God: but to others in parables ; 
that seeing they might not seCy and hearing they 
might not understand %. As much as to say, Take 
tlils mark aaiongst others of the truth of my pre- 
tetisions : My offers of Salvation, as was foretoWj 

• Iwiah vi. 8, 9, xo. t Matt, xiii, 14, John xii. 39« 

% Luke viii. io« 

are 
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are rejected of my Countrymen; and I have de- 
livered my miessage to them in such terms, and 
attended with such circumstances, as the good pro- 
vidence f)f God hath foretold ; and by foretelling, 
hath prescribed the Messiah to employ, in order to 
promote the accomplishment of his will. So tliat 
Jesus, we see, is not here declaring the Mode, in 
which, as a divine messenger, he was to propound 
God's good will to man : Much less is it any inti- 
mation of the peculiar Genius of the Gospel ; 
which in one place selected its favourites, and in 
another doomed the unhappy to perdition: But it 
is a simple assertion that the prophetic prediction, 
or, if you will, God's sentence, was now fulfilling 
or executing on the Jews : And that Jesus, as 
the instrument of its completion, was indeed the 
Messiah foretold. In a word, he is here simply 
instructing his followers in the wise and wonderful 
accomplishment of Scripture prophecy, concerning 
the fate of the Jews and the fortunes of their 
Messiah; to convince them of God's righteous 
dealings, and of the truth of his own mission. Let 
what consequence soever therefore, concerning the 
divine justice, be drawn from this declaration, it 
• concerns not Jesus, as preacher of the Gospel ; but 
God himself as the giver of the Law. 

We address ourselves then, with due reverence, 
to justify his ways to man ; which we trust may be 
done without presumption or difficulty, where Re- 
velation informs us of the act ; and Natural light 
instructs us in the equity and reason of it. — " Also 

"1 heard 
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" I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall 
^^ I send and who will go for us ? Then said J, 
^* Here am I, send me. And he said, Go and tell 
'^ this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; 
'* and see ye indeed, but perceive not Make tiie 
^^ heart of tliis people fat, and make their ears heavy, 
'^ and shut their eyes : lest they see with tbenr eye% 
^^ and. hear with their ears, and understand widi 
^^ their hearty and convert and be healed^'" 

Here, we see, the event predicted, is tiae rejeclioo 
of the Messiah : and though we find it so (Mnedicted 
as may seem to imply it was likewise, influence^ 
kst they seewkh their tya^ yet as we are able to 
give a good account why such terms mi^t be used 
though no such influence were exerted, it does not 
follow that the event was indeed i: 



iinr^irv;-.! 



First then, we may observe, that, had it been the 
intent of the Holy- Spirit to impress upon the hearer 
no more than the certainty of the event, we 
ckmnot conceive how this idea could have been con- 
veyed more naturally and elegantly than by words 
which imply an influence, rmkt the heart qfthk 
people fat ^ Sgc. For the human mind being unable* 
to reconcile free-will and prescience, it can hardly 
be brought to consider a future event as any other: 
than a contingency, till the idea of a superior 
influence be taken in. ,: 

* 

JSecondly, where the matter revealed concerns 
God s MORAL ooYEANiLENiSf the subject. seeim! jt(i> 

requirej 
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requirei that the hataral efiects of vice should be 
represented as positive inflictions, as judicial pu- 
nishment for crimes. ^ Philosophically speakinjs;, A 
baldness of heart, in the course of things, brought 
on this fatal blindness: But, prophetically, The 
birndnesrs is a Punishment for their hardness of 
heart; fo them that are mthoutj all these things 
are done in parables^ that seeing thejf may see and 
not perceive^ etc. 

The subject, I say, seems to require this repre- 
sentatiotr; men being but too apt to consider the 
E»t(iml issue of things, as out of the bounds of 
mo^ government; though in reality it make a 
very essentia) part : for Tvhat such men call the 
E'Tii^KAL EKLATTOKs are indeed no other than a 
a Disposition, of God's firee appointment; and 
therefore whatever evil results from such disposition^ 
may in a moral sense be truly and properly con« 
sidered as a positive inflictioil. 

And^I am the rather inclined to believe that the 
prophecy in question is to be understood in this 
sense, when I consider the conduct both of Jesus 
and his apostles to this abandoned people. The first 
offer of the Gospel is made to them : and it is not 
tfll their rejection of it, tiiat Jesus turns to the Gen- 
dies. He took care that his followers should observe 
the same conduct. And no reasonable account, I 
think, but this, can be given of his suflferiog them 
to remain so long under the delusion of that gross 
prejudice, that the offer and benefits of the Gospel 
were confined to the race of Abraham. For the con«* 

aequence of this was their beiqg strongly driven to 

try 
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try all methods with a people to whom their com- 
mission was supposed both to begin and end. They 
were so driven ; and did not HSdve Judea till forced 
away by persecution : and then, the same prejudice 
turned them, first of all^ to the dispersed amongst 
the Gentiles*. 

But let us now suppose this predicted blindness 
to be, what the objectors would have it, a positive 
infliction of evil. If ever there were punishments 
in mercy, this was certainly one of them. We see 
fix^m their whole history, how morally impossible it 
was that they should be converted by any mere con- 
viction. All their faculties were so totally possessed 
with ideas of a temporal deliverance, that they would 
have rejected a spiritual dominion even from the 
hand of God himself: as they had before rejected a 
glorious Theocracy under his own inefiable admi- 
lustration, for the sake of a fashionable Tyranny, 
like what their neighbours groaned under. Now, in 
so desperate a condition, the increase of light must 
have been the increase of condemnation* The 
greatest mercy therefore that could have been af- 
forded tliem was to make their heart fat, their tars 
heavy y and to shut their eyes. 

But he who will insist that the words, which fol- 
low — lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert and be healed — do necessarily imply a 
punishment in udgment, rather than in mercy> 
shall not be contended with by me : so little reason 
do I think we have to stand out, from the appre- 

. • John vii.35* 
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hfinsion.of its. impinging ,Qn tlie moral, attributes rf 
God. Be it tlien ,^ punii^bment in judgment. 

To suppose np such for long slighted grace, is 
making the highest benefit the cheapest and the 
vilest: and if we suppose any, the most adequate 
seems to be the loss of thaj which had been long, 
and impiously abused. 

To believe offered salvation to be always at hand, 
after much scornful rejection of it, is to divest God 
of his justice ; and to leave him nothing to exercise 
over man but his mercy. But whenever the con- 
clusions, which we draw concerning God's disp^iv 
sations towards us, from one of his attributes, are 
made at the expence of another, we may be assured 
that they are false, because unreasonable. 

Further, Every covenant of God with man, on 
the system of God's revealed will, is a covenant of 
grace or favour; Which therefore may be justly 
made (as in fact it is made) with this conditional 
punishment annexed and declared. And what fitter, 
in the nature of things, than that long and continued 
insults on the Giver should be punished by a total 
deprivation of the gift ? 

But lastly, this flail: of the great Dispensation 
seems, in ^ome cakes, td be nefcisssary for the support 
and dignity of God's moral government If God 
had nothin^'todbbut to pardon, man would soon 
fihd nothing to do but to offend. 

The two great sources 6f human infelicity are 
PRESUM'PTION and j^REJi^iiiCEs; and these we 

are 
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are apt to mdulg^ in all the objects of our will flhd 
JUDGMENT : the consequence of which is, our so 
frequent miscarriages in the pursuits both of hap- 
piness and KNOWLEDGE. 

One of the boldest instances of presumption is 
our so commonly neglecting the caUs of grace: so 
that nothing less than this awful part of God's dis- 
pensation, llie shutting the door on those who have 
long and vilely trifled with it, was sufficient to ^ve 
ft check to so impious a folly. 
- The impatience of labour, and the violence and 
nAorements of the appetites, are liie source of all 
our prejudices and wrong judgments : and while 
we continue to be misled by that master prejudice, 
the INNOCENCE OF ERROR, there is little reason fo 
expect we should be disposed to bring our opini(His 
to a strict account. But this awakening truth, of 
the punishment for iabused mercy in taking away 
the means of information, will dispose us to give Re* 
li^on as early and fair hearing; and make us sea-- 
sible that Error is never innocent while the door of 
Truth stands open before us. 

But the best proof of God's righteous dealing are 
the THINGS DONE : and it is only for want of full 
demonstration here, that we are forced to have t^- 
course to any other : It being but to supply and sup- 
port the lower degrees of evidence in the history of 
God's dispensation, that we reason upon the justice of 
them from the nature of things. In all cases where 
we have sensible demonstration of the feet, the rea- 
soning, as is fit, goes the other way ; and the justice 
ofdobgis provedfixnn the thingdone« tfhether God 

could 
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could cast off his chosen nation, and keep or leave 
them in in'emediable blindness, is to be proved, 
where the rejection rests only on moral evidence, 
from what we know of his nature and attributes. 
But where this punishment, whose commencement 
rests only on such evidence, is still executing before 
our eyes, in this case, the sensible demonstration of 
the fact is a better proof of the justice of it, than 
all that metaphysic reasonmg can supply. 

This we presume'to be the real case of the Jewish 
people. Whenever this dreadful judgment of God, 
which fell upon them in a nationd destruction^ had 
its beginning ; whether at, or before their refusal of 
salvation from the Lord of life; so much at least is 
certain, that it still continues to operate with unre- 
mitted vigour. For, as in civil tribunals, which are 
wont, in the case of more atrocious criminals whose 
death but half satisfies the demands of justice, to 
doom the lifeless carcase to be gibetted up in terror, 
and exposed to the si^ of the survivors, so it hatib^^ 
pleased eternal Justice to act, in its disposition of 
the remains of this unhappy nation. For thou^ 
their civil and religious policies have been long 
overthrown and abolished, yet the Name su^^ves, 
and the Race still exists, as di&tinct and separate, 
and perhaps more unmixed than while they wepre 
a Nation. A dreadful distinction, ^d supported 
ag^unst a thousand circumstances which must, accordr 
iag to all our rules and experience of human afikirS) 
hsLve long since swallowed and absorbed them into 
Hn^.ffWX and undistinguishable mass of mankind. 
The circumstances; I mean; are such as arl^e from 

their 
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their dispersion over the whole eartli, without proper 
habitation, country, or national connexion. For a 
fixed abode, as the head-quarters of a powerless 
people, seems to be a kind of preservative against 
extinction ; and as we are told (by those who would 
willingly lessen the miracle of this punishment) hath 
actually kept in being, the Guebres and the Farm 
in some retired corners of India. And yet the ten 
TRIBES, when doomed to the like destruction, found 
a fixed habitation; who nevertheless are absorbed 
and lost as if they had never been; Now, thou^ 
the philosopher and politician will but badly account 
for this ; the religionist can resolve it with ease. 
He says, that God Almighty had decreed and fore- 
told that the first dispersion should absorb the name 
and memory -of the people punished; and that the last 
should preserve and hold them up, the visible objects 
of his present vengeance, and of his future mercy. 
But then, how are they held up? As the refuse 
of the earth, the outcast of nations, and the oppro- 
brium of humanity ; equally hated and detested by 
all the differing religions and various policies of man- 
kind. For, in order to convey down the justice of 
the sentence, along with the execution, (so wonder- 
fiil are the ways of God) the vice of this abandoned 
people continues to this day, as inseparable from 
their persons, as the punishment it produced upon 
their race. And avarice, fi^ud, and a savagtf Inhu- 
manity, like an incurable leprosy, as effectually 
distinguish their obduracy from the shifting follies of 
manUnd, as does the adherence to their rabbinical 
superstitioaa. 

To 
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To resume then, and to conclude with the main 
question, which led us into this inquiry, The con- 
sistency between the openness arid evidence recom- 
mended by Jesus to his followers ; and the parables 
and dark speeches delivered by himself. 

We presume, it now appears, that there is a per- 
fect harmony and agreement between the precept 
and the example : that the first is declarative of the 
essential genius of the Gospel ; the second only an 
occasional appeal to the evidence of Jesus's Messiah- 
character : and consequently, which is the inference 
to be drawn from both, that throughout the course 
of Christ's ministry, every thing, as well what was 
kept back from some, as what was clearly and fully 
revealed to others, equally tended to the advance- 
ment of Gods GlorY| and the good of mankind. 
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, THE EI>iyiCATION OF GOSPEL 

RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

2 Pet. i. 5—7. 

GIVING ALL DILIGENCE, ADD TO yOUR FAlTtt 
VIRTUE, AND TO VIRTUE KNOWLEDGE, AND 
TO KNOWLEDGE TEMPERANCE, AND TO TEM- 
PERANCE PATIENCE, AND TO PATIENCE 
GODLINESS, AND TO GODLINESS BROTHERLY- 
KINDNESS, AND TO BROTHERLY-KINDNESS 
CHARITY. 

TH £ holy Apostle beginning his fai'ewel epistle 
to the Churches with a commendation of their 
Faith, takes occasion from thence to instruct them 
in the nature of that Christian Edification^ 
which they were to raise on it ; and, as his last 
labour of love, bringf^ together, and lays in, all the 
various materials proper for so great a work. 

But we shall have a very wrong, and much top 
low, conception of our Apostle's skill, if we consid^ 

* This Discovvse was printed and published whil^ 
4ie Rebel Axmj Hf^S' Uk E^glM)^^ m the luttejr wd of the 
yeai j.745, 

M 2 these 
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these but as materials rudely thrown together without 
art or choice ; and standing in need of other hands 
to range them in that architectonic order wherein 
they are to be employed. For on a carefol survey 
of his plan it will be found, that no other than that 
Spirit which directed the workmen of the old taber- 
lUtcle could give so artful a disposition to the ma- 
terials of this new buUding^ not made with hands, 
whose builder and maker is God *. 

He hath marked out the Foundation, he hath 
fixed the Basis, proportioned the Members, adorned 
the Superstructure, and crowned the Whole with 
the richest of materials. And all this with such 
justice of science, sublimity of thought, and force of 
genius, that every foregoing Virtue gives stability 
to the following; and every following imparts per- 
fection to that which went before : Where the 
three Orders of this heavenly achitecture, the hu- 
man, the DIVINE, and social Virtues, are so 
masterly disposed, that the human and social have 
their proper strengths and graces heightened and 
supported by the common connexion of the divine : 
Where every thing, in short, concurs, in its proper 
station, Jbr the perfecting of the Saints^ for the 
edifying of the Body of Christ f . 

In conformity to the Masters of Science, who 
deliver it to their disciples as a first principle, that 
lio considerable advancement is to be expected 
without much pains and labour, our holy artist in« 
troduceth his rules with this preliminary precept, — 
giving all diligence. And if this be necessary 

♦ 2 Cor. v. 1. jHeb. xi^ lo. f J^ph» iv. 12. 
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in civil matters, where nothing opposeth the progress^ 
to perfection but the length of art and shortness of 
life ; with how great reason are we here enjoined 
-diligence, where, besides those discouragements, we 
have numerous enemies within us under the dis- 
guise of friends, the confederated Passions, to retard 
our progress ; and devils, and evil men without, to 
stop us as we press forward in the career of virtue? 

But the necessity of this diligence will be fully 
>seen in the sequel of our discourse^ where we ex- 
plain the care and circumspectiom required in the 
-cultivation of every Christian Virtue, here recom- 
mended, to prevent its languishing by defect^ or 
•luxuriating by excess. 

St. Peter, as a wise master^huilder* y chuseih for 
his foundation that rock on which our Lord had 
promised him to build the Church ; 

Add to your fa i th- 

as directed by the same divine Spirit with his fellow- 
labourer St. Paux, who bids every man take heed 
hao) he buildeth ; for other foundation can no num 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ f . 

But the.simplicity and clearness of the doctrine of 
Faith could not secure it, even in the apostolic 
times, from being perverted to countenance Ihe most 
fatal eiTor concerning its nature and efficacy ; while 
it was mistgrken to be alone sufficient to make man 
^acceptable to his Maker, and^ without good works, 
to entitle him to the rewards of the Gospel-covenant. 
To explain the original causes of this error^ and 



♦ X Cor. iii. lo. t W» ib. i u 
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to shew how the perfect novelty of die doctrine of 
Faith — the illustrious marks of that Spirit, which then 
accompanied the profession of tlie Faidi— and the 
method ttie Holy Spirit directed the Apostles to pur- 
sue in tiie propagation of tlie Gospel — to shew, I 
say, how all these accidentally contributed to support 
this error, is beside the bounds and purpose of the 
present discourse. 

It shall suffice to observe, that this dangerous ex- 
travagance, which hath continued more or less, to 
iafect all ages of the Christian Church, spread im- 
mediately so swift and wide, upon the wings of that 
divine truth, that a man i$ justified bjf faith without 
the dtffds of the Uvw *, that the apostolic writers 
found it necessary to give it a frequent and formal 
confutation. And on this account, St. Peter's first 
precept enjoins us to add or build Virtue upon 
¥aith. 

Add to your Faiths Vietue f- 

From hencetbrth, Fmthy which, while it was 
aingle and solitary, remained deady as the sacred 

* Rom. iii. 28. 

^ I understand the word o/^fri, in this place, in its 
fsommon acceptation as it is used by moral writers. Bat 
^rotius says, Vox apcr^^ non potest hie ita generaliter 
sumi ut Phil. iv. S. & apud Philosophos. It is fit we 
bear his reasoa, that the reader may judge between us. 
Sequuntur enim aiulta virtutum nomina^ quare ajefiy 
hie recte puto posse accipi fortitudinem in fide. He 
owns — E:»t in hoc periodo egregia gradatio. I think I 
have shewn there is such a gradation; but its. beauty 
and correctness depend on a^dns being taken genera/iVer, 
Ut PhiU iv. 8.^4 afud Fhiloscphoi. 

writers 
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Writers express it, being thus chthed upon by ^rtue, 
liecomes alive and vigorous, and productive of all 
the fruits of grace and immortality. 

A reciprocal advantage Virtue^ thus erected, 
receives from Faith : for we shall find these advaa* 
tages to be^ all the way, reciprocal. The weakness 
of uuguided Reason, and the violence of ill-balanced 
passions, had reduced moral virtue, both in 
principle and practice, to so shadowy and precarious 
an existence, that the Wisest in the Pagan world 
could not forbear lamenting its helpless condition ; 
and owning that nothing but a Revelation from 
Heaven could realize and support it. 

They mistook the true foundation of Morality; 
S(»ne placing it in the native excellence of virtue, 
others in the exterior benefits, of which it is pro*- 
ductive. They were left destitute, and exposed to 
the firee rage of ungoverned passions, without aid, 
and with uncertain prospect of reward. 

But it was the Dispensation of Faiths which 
taught us that the true foundation of Morality was 
compliance to the will of our Creator and sovereigii 
Lord. It was Faith which enabled us to surmount 
all the opposition of the appetites, by holding out 
, to us an infinite reward ; and wluch the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit hath placed within our reacfaw 
Thus, to use the words of the apostle Jude, bmldr 
ing up oursehes on our most holy faith, praying 
in the Holy Ghost^ keeping oursehes in the love ^ 
Godj toe may look for the mercy of our Lord Jems 
Christ unto eternal life *. 

♦ Ver. 20, 2U 

M 4 Bid; 
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But though Virtue be here enjoined^ and in aO 
the preaching of our blessed Saviour, and in all the 
writings of his Apostles, incessantly repeated and 
inforced; yet if we expect to find in them any 
regular or methodic body of Morality, we shall be 
much mistaken. With respect to this, the New^ 
Testament, all along, refers us to another Guide. 
For God having before revealed the whole doctrine 
of Morality by the Religion of Nature, and 
none of God's dibpensations contradicting another, 
it was enough for the first teachers of Christianity, 
when they preached up Virtue^ to refer their fol- 
lowers for particulars, to what Natural Religion 
taught concerning it. 

This being so, and that the great Pandect of the 
Law Of Nature is to be searched and studied, in 
order to attain a perfect knowledge of moral duty, 
there is need of much pains and exercise of mind to 
learn that Virtue we are here enjoined to build 
upon Faith. For though Nature hath stamped so 
strongly the first principles of moral duty in the 
breasts of all men, that even a kind of friendly 
instinct will not suffer us to be totally ignorant of 
tliem ; yet the numerous deductions from those 
ffrst principles, of what is fit and right, in every 
circumstance of life, being to be collected by the 
setting together, comparing, and sorting our ideas, 
through all the various combinations of moral com- 
plexities, it requires, even with the assistance of 
Holy Writ, much reflection and habitude; and 
without that assistance, is a task utterly unsurmount- 
able, as the experience of all ages hath fully shewn. 

ScriptOrc 
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Scripture then constantly referring to the Law of 
Nature, what can result from the study of Scripture, 
by one ignorant of that Law, but doubt and uncer- 
tainty, if modest ; and if vain and presuming, and 
at the same time (which hath too often happened) 
a teacher of others by profession, what but mistakes 
and errors, the fatal errors of Superstition and 
Fanaticism ? For doubtless to an ignorance of 
Natural Religion must be ascribed those extrava- 
gances to which so many Sects and Parties have, in 
tiieir several turns, been obnoxious. 

But much of this mischief had been avoided, had 
men duly attended to the words of our Apostle : 
who, with this design, gave us the next precept of 
my text. Add, says he, 

to Virtm, knowledge ; 
or that wisdom which is the result of the study of 
Nature in the pursuit of Truth. 

I. And that you may see with how prophetic, 
as well as just, a spirit St. Peter was here directed, 
I shall stop a moment to hold you out a picture of 
Virtue unattended with that Knowledge i copied 
from no obscure or disgraced originals ; but from 
such whose lives are preached up for examples, and 
their deaths commemorated with divine honours; 
such as have shrines and altars dedicated to their 
worship ; and vows and petitions offered up to their 
divinity ; in one word, popish saints. 

To understand this matter truly. We must con- 
sider, that Virtue consists in acting agreeably to 
ihose relations^ in which we $tand to our common 

Humanity^ 
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Humanity, our Fellow-creatures, and our Creator. 
For as Religion, in the largest sense of the wcNrd, 
includes the duty we owe ourself and neighbour ; 
so Morality, in its larger sense, includes the 
observance of that relation we stand in towards 
God. And when the practice respects man, it is 
called Virtue ; when it respects God, it is Piett. 

These relations are commonly distinguished into 
the human, the social, and the divine virtues : The 
end and design of all which is to perfect man's 
nature ; 

1 . By restraining, regulating, and directing, the 
private and selfish appetites, according to the Mctatti 
of reason. 

2. By cultivating, improving, and enlarging the 
social passions and affections, and employing them 
in the service of our Species^ Mcording to the 
dictates of charity. 

3. By exercising our understandings in the con- 
templation of the first Cause, and by owning our 
relation to him in suitable acts of rational worship, 
in order to unite us to our supreme Good, according 
to the dictates of grace. 

Now when, in the Church of Rome, Knowledge 
came to be esteemed of no use to improve or direct 
Virtue ; but that Ignorance was thought as well the 
mother of all other virtues, as of Devotion : When 
the Law of Nature came to be shunned as a danger- 
ous arid fallacious guide ; and Faith, traditional, 
not scriptural, had usurped its province of inter- 
preting Gospel-righteousness; then it was, that 
^24 these 
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these bright examples of a new kind of virtue apn 
peared amongst them, in a barbarous rabble of 
Saints; who under the common name of reli- 
gious, and on pretence of a more sublime and 
elevated virtue, than natural Religion taught, ran 
into the most horrid excesses of Fanaticism and 
Superstition. For, 

1. Instead of regulating the selfish appetites, 
they laboured all they could to eradicate and destroy 
fhem, as things, even in their nature, vicious ; as the 
graceless furniture of the old man with his affections 
and lusts. All was dismal and dark about them ; 
inordinate watchings, excruciating disciplines, attenu- 
ating labours : these miseries, still further aggravated 
by hunger, thirst, and nakedness, were the best 
means these poor mistaken followers of Him) who 
said his yoke was easy and his burthen lighty could 
think of to regulate the selfish passions. Till 
the body, deprived of every kind of good, which the 
gracious hand of Providence hath so largely poured 
out for the solace of its creatures, gave way, and 
yielded to the fury of this fanatic penitence : While 
he was esteemed the greatest Saint who wai? the 
most expeditious Suicide. 

2. Instead of improving and enlarging the 
social affections, these Saints fled into caves and 
deserts, or shut themselves up for life in the dust 
and silence of a cloister. Where, to unfit themselves 
for serving their friends and families, they renounced 
their possessions, to give to pious uses ; that is, to 
support the sloth of la^ MendicaatSi or the luxury 

of 
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of debauched Churchmen : To unfit themselves for 
submission to the Civil magistrate, they entered into 
treasonable engagements of unlimited obedience to 
their spiritual superiors: To unfit themselves * for 
serving their country or mankind, they took vows of 
Toluntaiy poverty, and renounced all secular em- 
ployments : And lastly, as much as in them lay, to 
make war against their very Species, they unnaturally 
devoted themselves to a single life, in blasphemous 
opposition to that first great command and blessings 
increase and multiply. 

3. Lastly, instead of using Reason in the offices 
of devotion, to attain the supreme Good, an union 
with the Deity ; By crediting the Imagination, they 
have often thrown themselves, with ecstatic transr 
ports, into the arms of the Demon. While, in the 
place of internal acts of sober meditation, nothing was 
seen but visionary raptures, and transfigurations; 
nothing heard but predictions, prophecies, and reve- 
lations : In the place of external acts of rational 
worship, they celebrated the holy offices with gay 
and childish ornaments, with barbarous and super- 
stitious rites, and with base and servile prostrations. 
And the favourite objects of their worship were in 
all respects agreeable to the form; either the idola- 
trous adoration of a consecrated wafer, or of those 
yet less substantial divinities, which have their 
existence only in a lying legend. 

You have here a faithfiil picture of Popish Virtue 
stript of Knowledge. From whence you may collect 
how miserable a creature man grows, when he throws 

aside 
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asid6^ his Reason^ the first kind gift of Heaven, in 
order to follow the false lights, which custom, fancy, 
or the passions, have stuck up in his breast; and 
how equally miserable that Society must be, which 
supports a Religion, where Ignorance hath di- 
vested Virtue of all its charms, poisoned all its 
health, and made it as destructive to Communities, 
as barefaced open vice. 

Here, you have been shewn, in a terrible example, 
the mischief done by Ignorance to Virtue ; of how 
much service Knowledge is to it, you may collect 
for yourselves. 

I now proceed to shew the reciprocal service 
Virtue does to Knowledge. Knowledge is the per- 
ception and attainment of truth; and useful 
Knowledge the perception and attainment of those 
truths, which tend to the perfecting of our nature. 
But the carnal passions, operating aversely to such 
truths, cloud and darken the understanding, so as to 
mislead us even in those of the most easy discovery, 
and of the highest importance. Again, to acquire a 
competent shkre of Knowledge, we must, as I have 
said, give all diligence in the pursuit of truth, so as 
to trace her throughout her hidden recesses : But it 
is only a love for the object, which can heartily en«* 
gage us in the pursuit : And this can arise from 
nothing but the beauty of it. Now while Vice usurps 
the heart. Truth, her mortal enemy, will be a neg- 
lected Guest. But when Virtzte has assumed her 
seat, the passion for Truth will revive. For Truth 
and Virtue are twin-bom sisters; aad^ with only a 

nama 
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name of distinction, participate of one commott 
nature ; Truth being speculative Virtue^ and Vtrtttc 
only practical Truth. And now the understand!]^ 
makes a free progress in knowledge, as having no 
headstrong ap{)etites to mislead it, nor earthly pes* 
sions to damp its affection. 

From henceforth, the only danger is from the 
quarter opposite : Lest the mind*s ardent love of 
truth should engage it in abstractions ; and carry it 
beyond the limits of those truths, which are given 
us for our contemplation here. 

In order to apprehend this danger, we are to 
understand, that, of the immense intellectual system, 
an extremely small portion only lies really within 
our reach ; the infinitely larger part residing near 
the source of Light itself ; whose effulgence b^mes 
darkness to the dazzled view of the impotent 
Intruder. 

The reason why so much is kept out of sight, and 
set above the reach of man's comprehension, who 
by the unwearied vigour of his faculties seems 
naturally capable of a much wider grasp, appears J» 
be this, Lest, in our earthly condition, the mind 
ahould become distracted by too great variety of 
ideas; or that it should make a wrong choice; 
aad pursue truths of less present importance 
too far, to the neglect of those more necessarji 
i&f its improvetnent, 'm this our probationary 
condition. 

' This reftSDn is much supported by observing, tha^ 
in the enl^htened part of the intellectual world, nay 
ftvea in ibosift ckaresi and brightest portiona of il^ 
t . wher^ 
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where full science is to be had^ speculations^ pushed 
beyond a certain point (that point where Use is 
reasonably supposed to end, and mere Curiosity to 
begin) bring our conclusions to obscurity, extrava- 
gance, and contradiction. 

The not attending to this seems to have been the 
very thing, which hath given birth, and so long con- 
tinuance, to Scepticism. For men seeing this 
to be the issue of the clearest principles, when pur- 
sued to an intemperate lengtli, concluded, against 
their senses, that what ehded in darkness had never 
really begun in light. Reason indeed convinced 
them that so perverse a progress was not the 
NATURAL CONDITION of things; but they would 
not suffer experience to teach them, that it was the 
ARBITRARY DECREE of infinite wisdom and mercy, 
which imposed this barrier to the extravagances of 
its giddy, lawless creature. 

But however this may be, certain it is, that mea, 
raised and heated by an over-fond passion for know- 
ledge, have been always apt to run into the bound- 
l^s regions of chimeras. Where, though lost and 
bewildered, yet, if of warm imaginations, and in- 
flamed with the ambition of Inventors, thev have 
taken more delight in those obscure and shadowy 
paths, tlian any sober follower of truth, within the 
bmits of open day and nature. 

Now these follies, so taking in themselves, aiid 

-BO mischievous in tlieir consequences, procecdii^ 

llrom a u-ant of modesty, and due consciousness of 

the narrow limits of the human upderstaoding, St 

Peter, 
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Peter, iu his next precept, with adonraUe skilli 

restrains. Add, says he, 

to Knaukdgej temperance * ; 
that isy sobriety, maderatianj coniitience, in the 
pursuit of truth. For as Virtue, without Knowledge, 
falls into all kind of Fanaticism in practice; so 
Krumledgej without Temperance, leads to all kind 
of Heresy in opinion. St Paul observed, even 
in his time, the seeds of intemperate knowledge 
begin to spring up and spread amongst his converts ; 
and therefore cautions them against vmn philosophy 
and a knowledge that puffeth up f . But this so 
deformed and laid waste the Christian Church in 
after-times, that the new earth seemed, Ifor many 
ages, to be under a second curse of bringing forth 
nothing but thorns and thistles \ so much more 
severe than ihejirst, that these delicacies were not 

* ^*EyM(aTtia signifies moderation, or a temperate iisc 
of things in general. To denote the species, the Ancients 
sair, EyH^arvii aip^ohaiuv — yarpo^ h^^ccri^i — ryw^orwf vttw, di^ 
olm. When the species is not thus designed, we have no 
way of determining the sense of so generical a word, but 
the context. — Cic. uses temperantia in the sense kyHpamw 
is here explained. — Qui autem, si maxime hoc placeati 
moderating tamen id volunt fieri, difficilem quandam 
Temperantiam postulant in eo, quod semel admissum 
coerceri reprimique non potest: ut propemodnm jus- 
tioribus utamur illis, qui omnino avocent a {^htlosophi& 
quam iis qui rebus infinitis modum constituant': in reque 
eo meliore quo major sit, mediocritatem .desiderent— - 
tamen nee modus est alius investiganii i^^ri«^— De fin. 
1. i. c. 1 . ^ - 

t CoL ii, 8««»t Cor. viii* i . . 
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io be ^t^duced without much labour^ and ^eat of 
the brmv, 

II. Here again the Ro^an Church afFofds m 
A sad example of the mischiefs of intemperate 
humledge: For though, as \^as observed before^ 
there was great scarcity of true htowledge to direct 
their Virtue^ they abounded in false knowledge to 
corrupt their Faith : Though they refused to make 
the Religion of nature the interpreter of Gospel-' 
righteousness J they sanctified the vain PHiLosoi>Hf 
OF THE Greeks * to exfi[a,m justifying Faith. 

We have seen what sort of Saints the Church 
of Rome adores : Let us now see what kind of 
doctors she builds her faith upon. As their 
bevout retired to their Cloisters to deform Virtue^ 
so their learned assembled in llieir Schools to 
Corrupt Faith. Where, mistaking Theology, wiiich 
is a science of practice, for a scifence of speculation, 
Knorvledge, which is only the means, they took to 
be the END of Religion ; and as that, which is th^ 
end of any thing, cannot be too mucli cultivated, 
they pursued Knowledge with such intemperate i*age, 
that, as if Religion was only a trial of skill, and the 
rewards of it to be adjudged to Ihe best disputant, 
tiiey sp^t their whole lives in agitating and sub* 
tilizing questions of &ith: Abundantly happy if> 
with all their toil, they could at length obtain the 
-never-fading titles oi Doctors profoundy irrefragahky 

*• The philosophy of Aristotle teing the foundatioa 
of School Divinity, 

# Vol. IX. N mhtll^ 
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subtily and seraphic. These^ under the revecendf 
name of Schoolmen, long monopolized tlie manu* 
factory of Faith ; and wove tliek cobwebe thin and 
dark for the hangings of the Sanctuary. 

To such then, you wiU easily beReve, the 
Apostle's Creed soon beeame too plain and 
simple. They wanted one that would afford etemat 
Matter for dispute and wrangle. So, firom tiie arti- 
cle of Mart/ the Virgin, they invented oi^ of 
Mary the Goddess : From the article of ChrisP 
once offered on the cross for our redemption^ th^ 
spun out a daily Sacrifice : and the hwrid idea of 
a Transubstantiation : From his descent into HeUy 
they deduced the fable of Purgatory ; From belitf 
m the holy Catholic Churchy the blasphemous tenet 
of the Popes infallibility : From the communion of 
SaintSy the idolatrous worship of dead men : And 
from the forgiveness of sins, the gainful trade o£ 
auricular co^ifession, and human absolution. 

But none of these strange doctrines being to be 
found in Scjupturcy they were forced to call in the 
aid of Tradition to strengthen the feeble Powers- 
of ScHOOL-suBTiLTY. And Tradition drawing 
after it a thousand other beggarly errors, which were 
all now to be supported; ; this gave rise to an after- 
birth of Heresies, and fresh employment- for the 
foster-fathers of the Schools. So that at length,, 
tlie true foundation, the simple faith in Jesus the. 
Messiah, was lost and forgotten; and lay for 
many ages buried under two deformed heaps of 
rubbish, school-divinxty and tradition^ Over 
& ^aqfc 
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each of which, like the iEdiies in ancient Borne y a 
yenerable Magistrate presided, That called tlie 
Master of the Sums^ and This^ of the Sentences *. 

At last, in God's good time, this precept of adding 
ttmperance to knowledge began to be attended to ; 
And the truth, which flamed out from the well- 
conducted labours of such, soon burnt up and 
consumed this precious superstructure of woody hay^ 
and stubble. When the true Faith, like oft-tried 
silver J appeared again in its native purity and can- 
dour. In this condition we received it from oui^ 
&,thers. So sacred a deposite let us religiously 
preserve, and with the same pious care transmit to 
our posterity : Having always in mind that we are 
built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Pro* 
phets (not tl)e Masters of the Sums and Sentences) 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer-stone f. 

The avoiding these evils therefore, is the advan- 
tage which Krtozvledge receives from Temperance. 
A reciprocal advantage Temperance receives from 
Knowledge : For Temperance being nothing but the 
withdrawing from all visionary pursuits, and abstain- 
ing from all rash judgment, out of a sense and con- 
viction of the weakness of human understanding, was 
it not founded upon Knowledge^ it would be in dan- 
ger of degenerating into a slothful Scepticism, a total 
uncertainty of all things from a superficial examination 
of the most obvious ; a fatal aptitude in concluding 
that truth was not to be found, from being too soon 
weary of the search. A condition which, we ex- 

* Thonms Aquinas, and Peter Lorabart. 
f Ephes. ii. 20. 

N a perience. 
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perience^ hath befallen^ and must, unavoidablyy bebS 
thosei whose Temperance is not founded on Know* 
ledge. But being thus secured, Temperance pre- 
serves a vigorous, yet a sober course : For the 
regular restraint which it iniposeth on the mind doth 
pot hinder us from the most active exercise of our 
fiieulties, but only confines it to objects fitted for 
our contemplation. 

We have observed^ that the reasonableness of the 
practice of Temperance ariseth fi'om our sense of 
the weakness of human understanding. Now iim 
sense should not only dispose us to be moderate ia 
our own opinions, but to be candid and charitable 
to the opinions of others ; and till Temperance hath 
aequfred this quality, it is partial and-imperfeot 

To render it complete, St Peter, therefor^ in his 
next ptecepty injoins us to add 

to Ten?perafice, patience •; 
that is, hng-wffermg^ and bearing witfi the con* 
tradictioa i£ Others. This is indeed the natural 
colisequeiice of a perfect Temperance. For having 
cxperienoedj in our own cas^ how insensibly errors 

^ The <mginal is vxt^ioii. The reason why die Aposde 
used this woid ladier Aau /mnipo^'^ which may seem 
la be die more proper word for the sense I give to 
Pmtitmtst^ appears to me to be this — The Churdi, at the 
tbne of wxitii^ this epistle^ was in a subjected and 
^tfeMed eoDditicHUi Aipd mtqi^ is the Ptflteivce of those 
ia mbjei^oa, as |iw|rfci|Mi is the P«iiir?ire of those ia 
aQthority. Besides, ignpxi in die New T^estament geno- 
nllj signifies a Pmiitmct attended with hope and expec- 
tatioo of betiiot. And thai sei»e 1 aoKukc i;o be required 
lnse* 

insinuates 
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insTnuSle themselves into the mind ; how plausiUy 
tiiey assume the air of truth, when called to account ; 
how obstinately they maintain their ground, wh^i 
now become suspected ; and what labour is required 
tQ dispossess them, even after they ai'e detected and. 
exposed ; — having experienced, I say, all tliis, we 
shall be well inclined to beear wi4ii Patience the 
contradiction of our erriiag Brother. We shaH still 
preserve the afiection we had for him before h^ 
went astray ; and shall not suffer his being of another 
Church, or Sect, or Party, or any thing but an 
unchristian life, to lessen that affection ; but with 
Temperance and Patience wait the second coming 
x)f the Messiah to separate the tares frem the 
wheat*. ;.- 

III. The want of which virtues^ amongst thos^^^ 
who yet dare to call themsehes the follcnvers qf the 
Lamb J hath brought more desolation on the Christ 
tian Church, than all the persecutions gf Pagan 
£mperors, or the eruptions of. northern Barbarians: 
less Pagan, and less Barbarian, than the author of 
the PRINCIPLE OF TNTOLE«ANCE, ^iio pretending 
to sit in the Chair of Him, who ha?e -enjoins us to 
add patience to temperance, and -calKng iiimself the 
Vicar of Oirist, hath «ot been ashamed to mdce 
him tlie patfcern of has conduct, who was an accuse 
cfhis brethren, and a murderer from the ieginmngX^ 

The Christian Church, in its infiincy, hreathcd 
nothing but concord, love, and charity. It hs^ 
then a spirit as pure, iind mnocent, as the state of 

♦ Matt xiii. 30. t John viii. 44. 

N 3 diildhood 
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diildhood itself. The holy brethren were, in maUoe^ 
children ; howbeit, in undcrstandingj that is, in ra- 
tional faith, in vigorous virtue, and in sober know- 
ledge, they were men. And thus was the new Je^ 
rusalem built like a city, that is at witty in itself *• 
No disputes, no strife, no emulation, but who should 
most excel in works of charity and piety. 

But, alas ! this glorious rising of the Gospel, wliich 
came with healing in its wings, and promised the 
arrival of that long wished-for day of ever last it^ 
peace, was of a sudden overcast, and noticing sue* 
ceeded but storms and tempests. For our evil Genius, 
the Prince of the air, was early at work to obscure 
and deface the promised triumphs of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Nor was the engine he employed 
to defeat man's Restorationy different from that, 
with which he procured hib Fall: It was, still, Knoftv* 
ledge without its regulator, Temperance. 

For when now the schools, by obtruding on the 
world a system of sanctified absurdities under the 
name of catholic religiony had produced schisms and 
dissensions ; and the cloisters, by perfecting their 
saints in a sour inhumanity and holy pride, hacj 
raised a spirit impatient of contradiction (and the 
papal history informs us, that their learnedst Doc- 
tors were the most unintelligible, and tlieir Holiest 
saints the least forbearing) ; then it was that their 
Church, impregnated with tiiese mischiefs, brought 
forth the Fury, persecution. 

Of all the Mysteries of iniquity, that of persecuf 
tion is the soonest learnt, and easiest reduced tq 

* Psal. cxxii, 3, 

practice ; 
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pratrtice : On which account it hath had its profi- 
cients, that were fit for nothing else, in every Sect and 
Party : But the honour of reducing it to a science, 
and conducting it on certain principles, isjsolely due 
to the Church of Rome. For no sooner was a 
people found who refused to receive M^ mark of the 
Beast J than, assisted by the Schools and Cloisters, it 
erected that infernal Butchery, the Inquisition, 
the master-piece of its ecclesiastical Policy ; \vhicb^ 
under the name of an holy office, as directly vio- 
lates the law of Nature and Nations in the injustice 
of its process^ as all the precepts of the Gospel ia 
the inhumanity of itsjud^ment^. 

But (holy Jesus ! ) should I relate the tricks, the 
treacheries, the frauds, the rapines, the delays, the 
horrors of imprisonment, the tortures of the rack, 
the bloodshed, the murders practised there, mur- . 
ders committed with so exquisite a malice, that body^ 
^oul, and reputation, are intended to fall a sacrifice 
at once — should I but represent, I say, these things 
to you in their native colours, your just indignation 
would endanger that heaven-born Charity, which it 
is my aim to recommend to you even here, and here 
chiefly, where I am pointing out the enormous evils 
which the exclusion of her blessed influence occa- 
sions. And though I have expressed myself with the 
free resentment of a man who regards Popery, not 
only as the corruption of true Religion, but as an 
insult on the sekse, and an invasion of the liber- 
ties of mankind; yet would I carefully endeavour 
to keep within the bounds of that charity which 
constitutes the character of a' minister of Christ. 

N 4 I shall 
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1 shall therefore draw a veil over this unhappy 
scene, which gives so deadly a wound to the integri^ 
ty of the Chrt^tian name ; and infixes so lasting a 
disgrace even on our Cohiuiou imtora.. Content 
to have given you ore general view of thb papal 
Religion, -.vhicl^ -under the name of a Religion^ 
IS mdeed no otlier than ah impious Farte. \ have 
fihevvn you, in tlieir order, "thie three acts of which 
Jt consists f The first played by their Saint 9^ and 
their subject, fctnatk Virfuc : The second by their 
DoctorSy and theirs, unintelligible Faith; The third 
by their Priests^ and theirs, the antichristian dis^ 
cipline of racks and gibbets. I have shewn you 
likewise the connexion these three parts -bave on 
one another ; and the natural tendency of the two 
first to produce the AvedAi\i\ c€(tastrophe of th^ 
third. For when Virtue becomesstript of hunlanityf 
and Faitli forsaken of reason, charity is'^n' lost in 
55eal, arid piety changed to persecution/ »- 

Such a view should teach us to eeta just value 
on our Own happy Constitution, wh^r^^ospd-Ugbi 
md Civil liberty go hand in hand. Aadibe :You 
Avell assured tliat these two blessJhgs 'musf^tand or 
fait together : ITiat Civil slavery mHI make room for 
Popish cruelty; and that Popish superstition will 
support a tyrant in trampling on our laws. . For the 
politician knows that the surest way of fixing slavery 
is to tie it on the consciences of men : And the priest 
hath experienced, tliat the mind is never so tame 
and servile, so submiss in swallowing contradictions, 
as when the body is already broken and hunibled 
by the stroke of tyranny. 

Thus 
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Thus Jiatli tlie Apostle shewn us, that the secu- 
^y ag^iyst the evi]$ of dissension and intolerance 
oceTtv^crance, and Patience \ which teach us to 
feel our owji weakness, and to bear witli that flf 
Otlie.rs. Bi|t here again the intirmity of our Common 
nature betrays itself; and Temperance and Patience^ 
excellent and divine ^ they are, become subject 
to tlie general fate of human virtues, grow dege^ 
nerate and depraved. Thus, too often, moderation 
and tolerance sinlc into carelessness and indifference^ 
a fatal mdifterence, for all truth, and all religion. 
That menj and even Churches, are but too apt 
to fall into that remiss and htkewarm state, for 
which, the Holy Spirit denounced so severe a 
judgment on the Laodiceam *, we have melancholy 
proof. Not is such a degweracy hard to be con* 
ceived. For when the corrosive ferment of bittef 
Zeal, wl4j^ desolates mankind under a pretended 
concern for the glory of God, has, by the infusion 
of the cool and heavenly dew of moderation, been 
brou^t to a gptle temperament; the Mind, be« 
come tiredy an4^ ashamed of its late tumultuous 
disorders, is Apt to sink into the other extreme, of 
a languid and nnactive indifference* I wish I bad 
no cause to say, that this very age and place have 
seen this shameful infirmity of our nature exem- 
plified. And whoever reflects upon the indiscreet 
^al which disturbed the Church in the beginning 
Df this century, and on the nature of that effectual 
Ciire whijcli began to operate, before we reached to 
|he middle of iJt, will not, if he be serious and im- 

* Rev. iii. ifi. 
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partial, accuse me of an uncandid reflection. — But 
to return. To provide against this evil is tlie design 
of our Apostle s next precept, which bids us add 

to PaticncCy godliness. 
And then (as St. James adviseth *) we let Patience 
have her perfect "work. For then, at the same time 
that we preserve the greatest moderation towards 
others, we shall keep alive the holy fire of innoxious 
zeal in oui'selves. For by Godliness is meant the 
warm and affectionate discharge of all the duties of 
divine intercourse, whether in public acts of devo- 
tion, or in private sentiments of meditation. 

With exquisite skill likewise hath our Apostle 
raised this second order of Christian architecture, 
godlinessy or the dirinc 'virtue, on the former, namely, 
tlie human. For, by this means, godliness cannot 
degenerate, as it did in the church of Rok e, from 
not observing this direction, either into fanaticism, 
superstition, or bigotry ; but will remain sober, ra- 
tional, and truly sublime. 

And yet there is another danger to which it is ob' 
noxious. For, by long and intense exercise in holy 
offices, the joy and transport that elevates the mind, 
thus tilled with its true and proper object, God, na^ 
turally disposeth us to contemn all inferior things^; 
and from despising the things, but too often, to des* 
pise the persons who delight in them : And by mak^ 
ing odious comparisons, like the Pharisee to the 
Publican^ to forget our relation, our near relation, 
botli by nature and grace, to the meanest of our spe-? 
cies. Hence ariseth spiritual pridp, th^ J^st and 

• Chap. i. 4, 

most 
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most fatal enemy to true Godliness. Now for this, 
too,, the Aposile, in his next precept, provides a 
remedy. Add, says he, 

to godliness^ brotherly-kindness. 
Thus begins the third, and last order of this 
Clnistian building. And, from this time, Godliness^, 
placed between, and supported, on each hand, by 
the human and social ' \irUies, becomes stable and 
permanent. And while it receives this united aid 
from both, it returns it back again to both. 

We have shewn the benefits temperance and 
patience receive from godliness: We are now to 
speak of that which brotherly-kindness receives 
from it. 

. The most beauteous, and elevated branch of 
brotherly -kindness is friendship, whose natural 
root and origin is similitude of manners. But these 
being as often bad as good, friendship becomes as 
frequently a confederacy in vice, as a community of 
virtue. So that this adorable virtue, the cordial 
of private life, and largest source of public good, by 
being built on the false foundation of ungodliness^ 
hath often i)ix)duced all that mischief to Society it 
was designed by nature to prevent. But when, as ' 
here, it is rightly placed on godliness^ it stands secure 
from libuse, and is enabled to bring forth all its 
genuine fruits of public beneficence. 

Brotherly 'kiiidness is now only liable to one 
disorder — for hunian depravity will shew itself to 
the very last — and it is this, that brotherly -kindness 
being enjoined to be built on godliness^ or Religion, 
fl[jen are yet too apt, ..like the Fharisees of old, to 

coniine 
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confine tlieir brotherly-kindness within tlieir own 
4ect ov pale : Wliile all without are treated by tliem 
<is the wounded traveller by tlie Priest and Levite. 

But this narrow and pattial benevolence • the 
Apostle has effectually removed ia the concluding 
precept of my text. Add^ says he, in the last place, 

to brotherly-kindness, charity; 
^at is, universal love of all mankind. Tliis regulates^ 

• • • • - 

and perfects all the other virtues ; and is, itself, in 
no want of a reformer. All the other virtues, as we 
liave observed, degenerate both by defect and 
excess : This is incapable of either. Its nature and 
€ssence secure it from defect ; and its fruits and pro* 
ctucts from excess. 

This then is the crewn, the keyst<Mie of tliis 
lieavenly edifice, this triumphant Arch of immor- 
fality ; jQT, as the holy Apostle more emphatically 

calls it, THE BOND OF PEEFECTNESS *. TblS, with 

respect to the foregoing Virtues, is like the gilt 
dome or covering of the imperial Palace. Without 
wliich, the strongest foundations, the richest orna- 
mented walls, the best^iisposed apartments, becomet 
in a little time, but Qaked and deformed ruins; 
open to every storm, and exposed to all the desola- 
tion of wasting; elements. 

Without this, if we may believe his fellow- 
labourer St. Paul, the rest of die Christian building 
hath^neitheir ornament nor use. The very foun- 
DATiON is precarious and unstable: Tlwugh I 
imve all faith, says he, so that I cotild remotie 
mmntaim, and have not charity, / am nothing. 

* Col. ill. 14* 
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Virtue, likewise, without it, is equally unprofitable : 
Though I give my body to be burnt ^ and hcroe not 
CHARITY, it pnyfiteth me nothing. Knowledok 
likewise without it is vain and brutal : Though I 
Speak with the Tongues of men and (f angels^ and 
have all knowledge, and hwce not charity, lam 
become as sounding brass ^ or a tinkling cymbal. Even 
GODLINESS is unacceptable without it : Though I 
have the gift of prophecy, and understand alt 
mysteries^ and have not charity, lam nothing. 
Lastly, BROTHERLY-KINDNESS, when separated 
from it, goes unrewarded : Though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor^ and have not ciiAViiTY^it 
profteth me nothing. 

. But, IN THIS, as the same Apostle tells us, are 
comprised all the efficacies of the foregoing graces : 
For, like faith, he tells us, it believeth all things^ 
it hopeth all things ; like virtue, it' thinketh no 
evily doth not behave itself unseemly ; like true 
KNOWLEDGE, it vaunteth not itself^ is not puffed 
up; like temperance and patience, it suffereth 
long, and i&^ kind, is not easily provoked, beareth aU 
things, endureth all things; like godliness, it 
rejoiceth not i?i iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; 
and like brotherly-kindness, it envieth not^ 
^eeketh not its ozin. 

In a word, beginning then. with faith, , and 
finishing with charity, or, as the same Apostle 
much better expriesseth It, faith working by 
charity *, we come by just degrees to erect, after 

' *"*Gal.v.'6, ■" '■ * 
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Ae divine model here given us, that heavenly edifice 
of Christian perfect ioUj Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief cornerstone^ in whom all the buildings 
^tly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord^. 

• Eph. ii. 20,21. 
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OF CHURCH AUTHORITY. 
Matt, xxiii. g, lo. 

f 

CALL NO MAN YOUR FATHER, UPON THE EARTH: 
FOR ONE IS YOUR FATHER WHICH IS IN HEA- 
VEN. NEITHER BE YE CALLED MASTERS : FOR 
ONE IS YOUR MASTER, EVEN CHRIST. 

^"T^O claim Rule or Mastery in matters of Rdigion, 
-■^ on mere human Authority,, shews so xnudk 
impudence; and to acknowledge the claim, so 
egregious folly ; that one could hardly conceive any 
man, wlio had been delivered from the bondage of 
€orruptw?i, info the glorious liberty of the children 
of Gody should be in danger, either of assuming it 
himself, or submitting to it when assumed by 
others. For what Father, doth common sense 
bid us acknowledge, but him who begot ^s through 
the Gospel ; our Father which is in Heaven : Or 
what Master, but him who visited a?2d redeemed 
kis people, even Jesus Christ the righteous. 

1. But this Government of God's Church under 
the Gospely not being administered, as under the 
Xtfo?^ in PEiisoN, but by a wI^itten rule ; the 

Ministers 
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Ministers of the wordy un^ler pretence of interpretbg 
it^ took occasion to introduce their own authoritj^ i 
and on that, by insensible degrees, a very wicked 
Usurpation. Tlie business of interpreting vsn^ at 
first, modestly assumed^ as a mere act of Charity^ 
to assist the brethren in the study of God s word. 
But the employment being commonly conflned to 
a certain Order^ this act of Charity soon grew into 
an office of Authorityi which at last put the Laxo 
and the Gloss upon an equal footing. 

The pretence for the exercise of this office, on 
which the Usurpation took its rise, was the obscu- 
rities in sacred Scripture. Unhappily,, it was not 
understood, tbat the very Obscurities themselves 
were a sufficient evidence that the subject of them 
could never be matter of faith necessary to salvation* 
What perhaps contributed to Obstruct so obvious a 
truth, was the great privileges ascribed to Christiwi 
Faith* So that men became more solicitous to 
have it large and full, than to have it pure and 
perfect 

2. The administration of Chrjsfs Kingdom by a 
written fVord, on his withdrawing bodily from his 
Church, gave another advance to tliis usurped. 
Authority, of a more public nature* It necessitated 
the Church to assume a form approaching to that 
of mere human Societies; in vhich, Rulecs and;. 
Governors were ordained to keep the several meqa- ^ 
bers in subordination to the whole : which could 
be only done by investing such Governors with a 
power to inforce a commonformula of Faith. Ani* 

^ :. thQugh 
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though this Was bitrely niecessary to Iceep Society 
together; yet we see, how easily it miglitbe abused, 
to introduce an usurpation oveic Conscience. 

« 

3. Hitherto we have considered the steps to this 
unjust dominion, condemned in my text, as they 
advanced from within the Lord's heritage : Others 
rose from without. For our civil as well as spi- 
ritual Govtmors have been equally disposed to play 
the Tyrant over Conscience ; and, not rarely, iiave 
agreed to share the Tyranny between them. 

The civil Magistrate^ the Apostle tells us, is the 
mmisteir of God to us for good ; that is, the means 
of procuring and preserving those blessings, which 
our reasonahle nature, and the indulgence of Pro- 
vidence, concur in enabling us to enjoy. In order 
to this end, the enfo^rceriient of the great princi- 
PLES both of common morality^ and of natural 
religion^ fall under his Jurisdiction. Such of them, 
I mean/ as are absolutely necessary to form that 
fundamental bond of civil Society, Obedience for 
CONSCIENCE SAKE. But, Under this pretence, the 
civil Magistrate hath frequently attempted to draw 
in the whole of Religion into his Cognizance. 
And this usurpation, many mistakes concerning his 
Office, and the nature of civil Society, joining in 
with imaginary necessities of State, contributed to 
support He observed, that the regal and sacer doted 
<:haracter vyere of old commonly united in the same 
person. And the particular reasons of this con^ 
junction not being considered, he imagined that 
what was only an accidental ^coalitu^n^ was a per* 
YoL. IX. O petuttl 
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petual union. Again, he supposed civil Society, 
whose sole end is the security of one certaia kind of 
good, comprised in the temporal liberty and property 
of man, to be ordained, for the attainment of all 
possible good of every kind; which necessarily 
implied his care in, and jurisdiction over, Religion. 
• Lastly he concluded, that necessity qf state 
required an Universal conformity to the Religion of 
the Sovereign. A necessity merely imaginary : for 
wherever religious toleration is allowed, diver- 
sities of sects never affect the peace of civil Society. 
Indeed, when the Magistrate begins to violate the 
•rights of Conscience, then this necessity bc^romes 
real : but it is a necessity of his own making ; it 
does not arise from the nature of things. There- 
fore the cause, which was in his own power to 
. reform, he should have reformed ; rather than have 
sought to remedy the effects by further injustice. 
He should have taken off that iniquitous restraint ; 
which, in forcing to Church-conformity, by cinl 
.penalties, hatli occasioned the violation of the 
national peace ; rather than, by additional penalties, 
to seek to regain that peace, in an universal con- 
formity of mere outward profession ; under which 
ithe power of Religion vanishes. 
. ■ « 

Such were the pretences of our ecclesiastical 
4tnd CIVIL Governors, to Mastery and Doniinion in 
the Lord's Inheritance : From whence we may collect 
the care and tenderness of our blessed Master, in 
this early warning to his followers, against exercising 
or submitting 4xx. this Anti«bdstiia» Claim. Cgil-oo 
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man Father upon the Earth :for one is your Father 
which is in Heaven. Neither be ye called Masters: 
Jar one is your Master, even Christ : Which words 
plainly imply, that whoever requires religious obe-? 
dience, or a right over Conscience, by his own Au* 
thority^ is an Usurper in another's Jurisdiction ; and 
whoever pays obedience to such a Claim, is a rebel 
to his lawful Master. For, revealed Religion coming 
immediately from God, the Lawgiver, and the 
3UPREME Magistrate, are one and the same; 
and all Authority properly resides in him. 

But Man's claim is not only unjust, and Man's 
submission to it sinful ; but they are both, in the 
highest degree, extravagant and absurd. 

A jurisdiction in matters of Faith is what no hu- 
man authority is capable of administering : as all hu- 
man authority is subject to error and mistake. This 
is so obvious an objection, that the Bishop of Ronie^ 
who first set up this claim, or at least, digested it 
into a System, soon saw the necesbity of supporting 
it on a pretended Infallibility. And though 
this was adding blasphemy to usurpation, yet it; 
made the Mystery of Ungodliness consistent : and 
free, at least, from the absurdity of those, who contiesa 
themselves fallible; and yet exact the same sub* 
mission to their Authority as if they could not 
err. Which of them is the most absurd, is easily 
understood; but which of them the most presuming^ 
is hal*d to say : For if one intrenches upon ileaven,. 
the other ventures to insult common sense. 
. But the mere weakness of the understanding is 
90t the only circumstance that disqualifies men for 

O 2 this 
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this authority over Coitecience. The pt^jiidioes; 
ajrising from the passions, make the unreasbtiiible*- 
ness bf implicit submission still more apparent. The 
most specious exercise of human Authority is ddubt«^ 
less in thosd Assemblies called General Councils. 
And yet every one, not an utter stranger to Church* 
history, must have learnt, that the same partialities' 
ifnx themselves in their conclusions, which mislead 
Chil Assemblies^. And, where is the wonder^ if 
Churchmen, acting On an usurped plan, should 
deviate from the paths of Faith and Ckartiy, when 
We every day see Statesmen, in their proper office, 
mistake the plainer road of Justice and the public 
Ccood. 

Owe, therefore, is our Father j which is in Hewen: 
One is our Master ^ even Christ. And their Will; 
as announced to us in Sacred Scripture, is thiei 
ofd^ LaWy to which Christians, as such, are held 
arfd obliged. On this Rock, where Christ built \m 
Church, every private Man may safely repose his 
cnnscience. To this truly infallible Guide, we may. 
commit ourselves with perfect confidence ; in this 
stesurance, that so much of God's Will as is neces-: 
s^ry for us to know, is easy to be known ; and 'that 
whatever is dark or difficult in his JVord^ is therefore 
not necessary to be known. 

': .But if human Authority hath usurped upoa Con- 
science; there are not wanting those who, on the 
other hand, have used Conscience for a cloke of^ 
maliciousness: and, on pretence of one hemg<mr 
Father which is in Heaven, have denied that Ote* 
dience to tlie Church of Christ, i^hich, as a' 

mere 



zpi^re tmm^ Society ^ it mi^t claim ; and which, onr 
tha^ very footings Christ himself halh commanded 
u& to pay unto it, where ha directs his followers ta 
hear thaQhuixh\ 

..But Authority^ which these words imply, is a' 
mockery, without submission and obedience. Henasi: 
tiie reasoinableness of subscription to a, general Jor* 
.mulary of Faith ; which the nature of Society make^^ 
necessary, in ordei' to tie a number of particulars into 
one body. A bond, whicti may have its due efficacy 
without violating any of the rights of Conscience : 
For, all the jurisdiction which follows from it is only 
this, tliat so long as any member of the Community, 
professeth that generdl formulary ^ which the end of 
Sodety requires, to admit him into Church-commu- 
nion, he be obedient to such Laws of his spiritual 
Governors, as concern Discipline : So far, the: 
Authority of the Church, as a religious Society^, ex-, 
tends ; and no farther. For whenever a private 
Member of it can no longer, with a gbod conscience^ 
subscribe to xhepoinU of Doctrine professed; or 
conform to the mode of worship ki practice; or 
submit to the rules of discipline inforced^ all that 
remains is expulsion, or Excommunication; but, 
unattended with opprobrious censures, civil incapa^^ 
Cities, or corporal or pecuniary inffictions ; in a word, 
witli every consequence that may injuriously aflfect 
the p^rspn, fprtune, or reputs^ion^ of tl^ ejecte4 . 
Member. 

YL But to return now to my text As the reason 
aj^amst calling any one our Father upon the Earthy is 
'\ \ ♦ Matt, xviii, 17. 
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not founded in our own strength, and our neighbodrV 
weakness, but in the common infirmity of all ; the 
other prohibition naturally follows, that neither 
shouljd we affect to be called Masters. For if, 
purely to preserve \\\e rights of Conscience, and to 
vindicate tl)e Authority due to God s tribunal, we 
refuse to acknowledge man's jurif^liciion ; with^ 
\*hat face can we claim that for ourselves, which, 
we have denied to all otliers ? 

And yet it is a melancholy triith, that when the 
great separation was made from Popebt, on this 
very principle, tliat it had usurped the titles <rf 
Father and Lord, due only to God and his Son; 
Those holy Men, m ho were obedient to the warning 
voice, which called them out of Babylony were too 
apt to forget the condition, on which only, they 
had a right to vindicate their Christian liberty finom 
the dominion of a Master; which was, the not 
pretending to Mastership themselves. 

The spint of Dominion soon betrayed itself in 
these newly raanumised Churches of God: First,, 
by too unreasonably narrowhig the bottom of 
Church-communion; and then, by persecuting of 
those whose Consciences would not suffer them to 
subscribe to their terms. So that the simple, uni- 
form Gospel Faith, on which the Protestant 
Churches were professedly founded, soon becanoe 
broken into Sects and Conventicles : And every 
defenceless Party, which had most suffered for 
opinions, no sooner got Civil Power on their side, 
than they returned the injustice with double injury, 
For Persecution, though it may strengthen find 
»Q iJPprQyq 
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improve our Faith, doth not so easily enlarge our 
Charity. 

It hath been offered in excuse for this behaviour 
of the l^rotestant Churches, on their separation from • 
the Church of Rome (for, their perseverance in k 
afterwards, will admit of no apology), that thc^ 
Spirit of Peesecution hath a marvellous ma- 
lignity in its nature, above all other errors, to corrupt 
and deprave the human mind So that when every 
oAer Iniquity of Papal power had been now detected 
and expelled ; this still skulked behind, within the 
close recesses of the heart ; and, as often as it could 
disguise its deformity under a zeal for the work of 
Reformation^ was ready to step out again and play 
the Devil. 

This is not to be wondered at. There is scarce 
a material error in the Church of Rome, which 
doth not sooth and cherish some or other of our 
corrupt passions and prejudices: but Persecutiont 
rfegales them all : It flatters our spiritual Pride, 
the vanity of superior knowledge, and a purer faith : 
It confirms our Bigotry, the mistaken zeal for the 
honour of God and holy Church ; and it supports 
oQr Ambition, the itch for Mastery^ and misrule. 
Were it not for so powerful a bias, this Iniquity, 
which had most imbittered their thraldom, and kept 
them longest in their chains, must, on their first 
deliverance, have been immediately detected, and 
jjfiarked out for execration. 

It is true, however, there was another accident, 
which found business for this Fwry, when once it 
iad got harbour in the fair bosom of the refonn-^d 

O 4 Churches* 
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Churches. ITie Protestant profession was fouttded 
on the principle of free Inquiry, and the liberty- 
of private judgment But as it is rare for men 
not to abuse a long-sequestered privilege, ♦ when • 
new recovered, by pushing the exercise of it to an 
extreme J so it happened in the work of refarmaiion. 
Several curious fancies grew up with the simple 
Faith of that Gospel ^ from whence the Reformed,* 
in general, sought their knowledge of God's wilL 
And they being, through their long inexperience, as 
unknowing in the real nature of Church-communion, 
a's inattentive to the simplicity of Christian-faitl), 
through desertion of tlieir Guide; these fancies, 
harmless, indeed^ while held indifferent, were, by 
their fond inventors, soon made important, and the 
idvtns of Pellow-membership. The effect was fetal : 
It served to rend tlie Reformation into various Sects 
and PMies. We may be sure, the Church of 
iiome would -take advantage of this miscarriage. 
They did so: and upbraided the work of Refomva- 
iion with being conducted by a Spirit of confusion : 
They inferred, that when men had once left the 
^ctntre of unity y and would seek truth by a liberty 
of thinkingy which authorized private judgment, 
there would soon be as many false opinions e-s free 
Inquirers : And as many Sects as both. The 
Refqrmed seemed sensible of this opprobrium : But 
it being supposed impracticable to go back to the 
simplicity of the Gospel-Faith ; and on that sim- 
plicity, to regulate the terms of Church-communion ; 
they contented themselves with stopping where they 
were ; which they thought they should b^ ^P to 
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de, by applying -unjust coercion to all sodi hovd«« 
tips, as, either by ilieir fiubtilty or plausibility, pror 
roised the birth of a »ew sect^ or, by their grossnes* ^ 
and extravagance, reflected dishonour upon Refor^ 
TnatioH itself. 

To proceed. This Error was not ipore disgrace-, 
-ful to the beginnings of Reformation^ Ihon fatal to 
the progress of it. 

It hath, indeed, been observed, and perhaps «itli 
truth, tliat the restraint of religious liberty hath 
made men more eager to exert and exercise the 
right of thinking for themselves. But this was 
accidental; when, after a long and indolent resig- 
nation of the understanding to authority, some casual, 
persecution of a new opinion had served, as % 
stimulus, to quicken the benumbed faculties of Rea>: 
son. And even then, the benefit was mucb allayed 
Vy the small helps which such times afford to tlie 
discovery of truth; and the great danger there if 
in using such as may be had : Hence it was, that 
during the twilight of dawning Science, men, the 
best intentioned, and naturally the best qualified, 
didj in struggling to get free, advance such crude 
and hasty conclusions, as greatly discredited that 
Gospel-liberty^ they were tlien labouring to promote. 
Of this we have many unhappy examples in the 
first efibrts towards Rei^jrmation. 

. But the issue would be very different in different 
circumstances ; in such especially where the Spirit 
of Liberty had .done its general work; and had 
establislued the few great principles of Gospel-truth 
^nd purity* If, amongst these, the ^nticliri^tian 

discipline 
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discipline of restraint should be received^ adieu to 
all further advances in Reformation. Coercive^ 
power would from henceforth keep it for ever tied 
down to that impe;fect state, in which Church 
•Authority had found it. For, in this case, the 
reverence paid to the new Authority, under which 
particulars had sheltered themselves from an dd 
Tyranny, would concur witli its power ^ to depress 
and discredit private Judgment 

Nor would tliis prove a slight or trivial evil. For ' 
we are not to think the work of Reformation could 
be perfected at once. Those who know, in general^ 
what prejudices old habits impress on tlM5 most 
vigorous mind, even while enlarging itself by 
liberty ; and those who know in particular, how 
hastily and sometimes how tumultuariiy the Refor- 
mation was brought about, will easily understand, 
that the whole Gospel Regimen was not likely to be 
restored together : and that such a perfect recovery 
required time and leisure to study ; and freedom to 
profit by our studies, in the Word of God. 

But still further. Did persecuting Churches dis- 
courage private judgment in order to take the matter 
into their own hands, that Truth might have the 
sanction of Authority, and they themselves the 
honour of doing it further service, something might 
be said, perhaps, in excuse for this proceeding. But, 
alas ! their infringement of religious liberty arises . 
from a different principle. They discourage private 
inquiry, not because it is carrypg on. by better 
hands, but because there needs no inquiry to be ^ 
made ; The work of Reformation, they say, is al- 
ready 
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ready perfected ; and the duty of particulars is now 
to acquirjice. A strange conclusion, which the prac-> 
tite of (uijust restraint, indeed, hath made tauiiliar^.* 
but is, in itself, a very indecent presumption. For,, j 
as a Protestant Church claims no Infallibility, 
like the Church ot Rome, nor immediate Ixsfira** 
TION, like fanatic Sectaries, it must needs confesst 
itself obnoxious to error : and from the unfavourable* 
circumstances spoken of betbre, very likely to fall> 
into it And then, whatever mistakes it had com- 
mitted through the condition of humanity, it mighty ; 
from time to time, have redressed with good grace, 
on the modest principles of Reformation. This was 
an advan^kge which infallible and impired Pretenders 
had, by their knavery and folly, put for ever out of 
their power. But resU'aint and persecution deprived 
the Reformed Churches of this advantage: For, 
when once ihey were in the train of implicit sub- 
mission, they grew ashamed to own they had any 
errors ; and with reason ; for what could more ex- 
pose the criminal absurdity of such proceeding? 
Therefore, whenever the force of Treith had worked 
a change in the general principles of a Protestant 
Church, as it did more than once in the matter of 
Cahinistical predestination, men had rarely the 
courage to confess it. Which made one of their 
enemies observe, witli a sneer, That it zoos allowable 
for the New Reform to change; but tiot avow the 
change *. 

* II est bien pennis de changer dans la nouvelle re- 
forme, mais il n'est pas perifus d'avouey qu'on change, 
Po§suet Vm. V. i. y. 4P5^ j 

TUere 
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There is yet ancAher mischief behind, which is 
still more general; I mean, that of Schisms^ divi- 
sions, and increase of Sects and parties, iter though, 
as hath been observed, the effect of Persecution, in 
these circumstances, is to stifle Truth ; yet it gp^ves 
liie and vigour to a thousand Counterfeits. For, that 
thorough discipline of uniformity, which brin^ all to- 
one dead level in the Church oj RmnCy is utterly. iai* 
practicable in the Churches of the Reformed. Pro- 
testant Rulers, indeed, may, by stirring up th© Ru- 
mours, elude and prevaricate with their own pria-- 
ciples ; but it is impossible they should ever go so for* 
as to be able to put in practice the principle of their 
capital enemy : And yet there is no other that Kath\ 
force enough to ej^pel those humours. Now although' 
the mischief to the State, from various sects and: 
. parties, may be reasonably well amended by a just : 
Toleration, afforded to such, whom the Church,., 
from the narrowness of its communion, ejects; yet: 
the mischief to ReUgioti still remains. The Object of 
Civil Government is Peace; and this, a toleration. 
secures : But the object of Religion is Truih ,- and 
^is a diversity of Sects, arising from the cause in 
question, will always discredit So that, in this^ 
sense, Schism is a real and irremediable evil, which 
no Civil prudence can palliate or cure : and which- 
nothing but the Church, by widenbg its Communion,- 
can prevent or remove. 

- • 

. Thus have I endeavoured to explain the equity 
and wisdom of my text^ 1 have pointed out the . 
good which follows from the gbserv^mce^^ an4, 

.the 
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the evils which arise from the violation, *of the 
precept. 

What remams is only to caution you from suffer^ 
ing the Abuses here exposed (and now Abuses are 
become the favourite topic of declamation *, and the 
fashionable motive for disbelief), let not this, I say/ 
prejudice you either against the Reformation in 
particular, or against the Christian Religion in 
general. 

Those Communities, and Bodies of Men, who 
tnade the first secession firom the Church of Reme^ 
did it, amdngst other causes, to avoid the profession 
of those errors^ and the practice of those supersti-- 
tionSy which that antichristian power tyrannically in- 
forced upon Conscience. The measure was evidently 
right. And if they narrowed their justification on 
that partial principle, that their opinions were true, 
and their adversaries' false, instead of carrying it 
to that genuine and more generous ground. That 
Christian Liberty gives every man a right to wor^ 
ship God according to Ms Conscience ; and conse- 
quently, by so doing, laid the seeds of unjust re- 
straint ; this is no more to be admired, where no 
inspiration is pretended, than that, in Civil matters^ 
men should labour to promote the general good on 
erroneous or mistaken Principles. Many of the 
Chief Instruments of our deliverance from Papery 
and arbitrary Power, by the late happy Revolution^ 
proceeded, we know, in their accomplishment of 

♦ See Lord Bolingbroke's posthumous Volumes, whose 
reasoning, such as it is, proc^edsr, firom one end to the 
Other, oa this single topic. ' * - ■ ■ ' ^ 

that 
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that glorious work, on tnaxim8« which cotitroverted 
the true origiue of Government, and were unfririiilly 
to tlie benefits it procures. Yet what honest man 
doth not rank them amongst the favoured Servants 
of Providence, employed in the advancement of a 
general Good? Why tlien should the work of 
Reformation be more hardly thought of, because the 
Instruments of Christian Liberty were not more 
dexterou sin disengaging themselves troui inveterate 
prejudices, than the Instruments of Civil Liberty? 
We must assign both events to the particular provi- 
dence of (jod ; or give them both up to the direction 
of Fate and Fortune. We must either be content 
to join the Character of Protestant to that of Patriot, 
or we must throw them both oflF together. 

As little ought those unjust measures to prejudice 
us against the Gospel in general : which was so far 
from leading Men into them, or encoui'agjag 
Churches to persevere in tliem, that the genius of 
the Dispensation is manifestly violated thereby. 

The sum of all is this, that if we would not dis* 
honour our Father, and bis Son Jesus, our 
Masteh; nor give Scandal to the good, nor a 
handle of blasphemy to the bad, we should no longer 
qlude this great Commandment ; but obey it in that 
candour and ingenuity, in which it was delivered*^ 
To call no Man Father upon Earth, because one- 
is our Father in Heaven \ nor aspire ourselves to 
be called Master^ because one is our Master^ even 
Christ. 
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OF CHURCH AUTHORITY. 
Matt, xxiii. 2, 3. 

I 

THE SCRIBES AND THE PHARISEES SIT IN MOSES* 

SEAT : ALL THEREFORE WHATSOEVER THEY BID 

YOU OBSERVE, THAT OBSERVE AND DO ; BUT 

• DO NOT YE AFTER THEIR WORKS: EOR THEY 

SAY, AND DO NOT. 

THE Scribes and Pharisees, the public 
Teachers of the Law, were now fellen into 
that depravity of manners, wliich the Law had 
foretold and condemned ; and consequently, sunk 
into that general neglect, which is ever the lot of 
profligate Instructors, whether set over us by civil 
or divine Appointment 

An Impostor, who had a new System to introduce, 
upon the established^ thus shaken by the corrupt 
morals of its Teachers, .would certainly have iiT>- 
proved so favourable a circumstance, by inflaming 
the general aversion against those who most stop4 
in his way. But the Son of God declined- this 
advantage: on the contrary, he reproved. thw 
popular prejudice^ t];iough so friendly to his own 

' Mission; 
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Mission; and endeavoured to reconcile them to 
their Teacliers, his inveterate Enemies, on such 
lationai pHnciples as best affirmed the People's 
Obedience, and their Directors' Autliority. Secure 
j^ in bis own Virtue, lie rejected the obliquities of 
^ human Policy : and, in order to rectify the error 
.on which the mischiefs of a despised authority 
. subsist^ He instruct3 his bearers to distinguish 
between the public and private Character of the 
. Teachen He shews them that tliough Men, who 
. say and do not ^ should never be followed for Ex a m- 
, PLES ; yet, that ^Ministers of Il^li^rion, svho sit in 
Moses chair, and are invested with antbority to 
.teach the LaWy are to be attended to as Instruc- 
tors^ when, in their office, they denounce ftnd 
inforce the ordinances of God. Nothing appears 
more reasonable tlian this distinction. 

And yet in another place of the same Evangelist 
our Holy Master seems to insinuate a very different 
doctrine. " Beware (says he) of false Prophets, 
' which come to you in Sheeps cloathing, but 
** inwardly they are ravening Wolves. Ye shall 
^* know them by their fruits. Do men gather grapes 
" of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so every good 
^* tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a corrupt tree 
^* bringeth forth evil fruit. Wherefore by their 
'* fruitsye shall know them*." , . 

Here, we see, it is expressly said, That they' 
whose morals do not correspond to the purity of 
Tlheir doctrine, shall have no regard or observance 
'{raid onto them ; but, shall be shunned and avoided 

.ii . :* JVlfltt. vii. 15-^20. 
'.::.. - ^ as 
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*Ss dedeivers ; because the corruption of their mdn«> 
Tiers is a sufficient proof of the imposture of their 
pretences. Beware of false Propktts—Dh nkh 
gather grapes ' of thorns, or fgs of thistles ? On 
the other hand, our text instructs us to revereflce 
"the tmmoiial Teacher ; and to separate his manners 
-from his Doctrine. All whatsoever they 6id ytm 
observe, ThUt observe and do; but do not ye dft^ 
their 'works. 

To reconcile these two places of ScHptilre^ it 
wilV be sirffidcint to observe, That very tJiflfeifttt 
Persons and Characters are the subjects of thesb 
two different directions. 

They of my Text were nn <>der 6f EStAittiSHtA 
^feACHERS ; with whom the custody of God's Word 
trds intro^ted ; to be dispensed dn all dccasidti^ t& 
tiie People. These men had grossly abtcsed ihdd^d^ 
*tit ^t hot forfeited thefir trust; and therefore It 
Wfes the part of eVery good Citizen tb support thetji 
tefeeir Charadien And though ttie feivish Etbntifiiif 
was tiow near the eve of its difesdotioh ; ^en pictt 
Vas to be a;bcilished> part to be reformed, aiid tbe 
iremaimng part to be cOttifAeted, by thfe^lia^ ftfev^i 
lation of God's Will, intrusted to hi^flbrt ; Yet th4 
dignity of Truth, and the eminence ctf that Person 
i?i4ie ctoie to bring Truth ihto the wbfld, rttjnir^, 
thart the interests even of an ex^irilig IM^pensatkril 
•^Hbould not be neglected. " 

- But the FALSE PRot»Ht:Ts, ihentSomed M m 
oliher Seripture, ivhd come in S^eps tlothjtijgi''^ 
\tnth isif&^ SsposHidru, mi tibeteibf^ tS te idluhni^ 
and avoided as deceivers, are such as ^sottie a vetf 
-Vol. IX. P different 
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aSktmt, character. The character of God*s ex* 
|i:Mrduiary Mesfieoger^ iptrusled with the dfeliverf 
q( a new RcvelatMi to mankuid. For, about this 
time the expectatioa of the promiBed Me^iih.va3 
tefygeoeraL So that selfish and amhitioua mqi 
jfcie. encouraged to personate his Chaiacter. Thoi^ 
|}ie nnrks, by which they are described^ voi^Jt^ oo^ 
would think, have prevented the mischiefe the ddu; 
sions drevr upon this infatuated Peoplei 

Havii^ BOW seen the perfect agreement of tha 
4tfEer?ot rules delivered in these tpro Scriptures; 
Xet us> enquire into the reoiow of them. 
: In the caution ag^inst^^ite Prc^Aete it is^ diiedr 
cd» that, in case the morals of a pretended Mes* 
seng^ from God be ina»isistent wifli his Office^ wi| 
should shun and avoid him as a cheat. And aurdf 
with much reason. The very nature of tfangs qir 
fiMcming US) that, when God thinks fit to reveal his 
B^ in an extraordinary way, to man, be will aot 
disgrace his dispensation by an unworthy Instra^ 
ment. Both the dignity and the interests (A Religjbn 
require, that the &rst bearer of it should be thcnrouj^ 
^. possessed of that power of virtue which true 
Helig^on bestows* 

•^ Jt is highly absurd to fancy, that so bri^t an 
emanation from the source of Light and Purity, as 
JSivine grace andjavaury should be conveyed to us 
i^rough unclean and polluted bands.. Neither woul4 
^ Author of good endure the near approach and 
intercourse of such, an Agent; neither oould the 
goody he.besjtowSf be so conveyed, without stain and 
4tefiJemwV. ....... ^, ..o ....... . . .♦ 

>ti.-y:f- ^ "i^ : -The 
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~ ' Tfae ititerests of Religion will not suffer so itnpuM 
a ^Qveyance. In (yropaga&ig a new Religion^ <lier# 
are many corrupt prejudices to overcome. To see- 
tiher^re the Messenger of God untouched with tb^ 
importance of his iugh commission, and unremewed 
himself with the renovation he conveys to otben^^ 
would afford those prejudices too much aid sad 
assistahce. 

But, this sanctity of manners, which ta saex]^ieilt 
to support the honour and intei^este of th0, misaiiOQ, 
is indeed the natural and insepAreible aiten^knt^a 
the Office. For, in the promulgation 6f a lieiv fta^ 
l^ion^ besides those marks of truth arising frem the 
reasonableness and purity- Of the doctrine^ ithicbi 
lih^w it worthy of God ; to prove H actually oMdi 
from l)im there is need of certain- mraaihus gift^ 
Which the Holy Spirit imparts to those ivich wbcini 
he then ^condescends to dwelt. But the pecoliii^ 
tSffice Of the H61y Spirit is the Sanetijkation oftU 

From all this^ we must conclude^ flmty when our 
blessed Master warns us to reject tit such fdr Ipii>* 
)[>ostors who pretend to an extraordinary eohainissioci 
from God, with morals unsuitable to their message 
he doth it upon the best grounds ^ truth and ex^ 
pediency. '" " ^ 

- But now we must be careful to observe^ that tiMi 
^case of such is very different from theics^ whom 
God, in the ordinary course of his providence^ raisetil 
tip) from time to time, as the bare Instruments of a 
Reformation in Rel^ion; and who-pretend tono 
higher character: Of whose .i^g^e^Dtf^ FvovidflBOi 

9 2 atail* 
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itvails itself to free an old established Religbn from 
ttic errors contracted through length of time and the 
ilialice of men. Here, the same conclnsion^will not 
hold ; most of those circumstances being wanting 
^ich made the incomistency between the publk 
and private Character of the extraordinary Agent : 
AhdGod, rK)w administeringthe affairs of tds Church 
by die settled economy of his common providence, 
mby sometimes be well supposed to do here> as in 
A!ft rest of his moral dispensations, to produce good 
tkii bfevii; to use wicked Instruments, in the naturdi 
cMlrse of things^ to promote the ends of virtue ; and 
Aafce the oblique interests of the world serve to ad- 
itmee the honour, and to restore the purity of h& 



* Of this different conduct, the Jewish History 
{ffibtds us an example. When God, at various p@i- 
flMI»; rel^^ed his Will to particuhur families, and 
1^ his chosen peopte; the s^nts and messengeifii, 
whom he honoured with his commands, were select- 
M from the most virtuous amongst m^n j such as 
N<6ah, A^rahaSc, and Moses. But when, daribg 
ttb established order of things, be decreed iaa the 
^ittwsie of his i)riovidenee, either to execute vef^eancj^ 
tjfc tiife oppnftssors of fm People ; to ptnrge the lioiy 
land from Idolatry ; or to punish the transgressors 
ttftfete Ldw; he ftfequ^ntly empteyed the«getacyof 
'ft^ked kirtgs and lulens, to bring his judgments to 
%eir purposed issue. But we need not wonder at 
this designation, when we sec Providence did not 
^is^in to ettiploy the like in^rfect InstrumeiAs fti 
% work^h^t i^jp^nwd^ stfll neareir 1o the di^iil|r of 
^^'"'^ 14 - ^ the 
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the first operation of divine Love; I mean tK© 
ESTABLISHMENT of Religion: of which, that of tiif(^ 
^Law was committed to David, and that of *the 

GoSpelj to CONSTANTINE. 

This, our Adversaries of the Chttrch of llo^iie^- 
do not sufficiently consider *, when with so. mucflj 

triuinph" 

« 

* The celebrated M. Bossuet says, — Mr. Burnet prei)f| 
beaucoup de peine k enta«ser des exempks de Prioceft 
tres-d^regl^s.dont Dieu s'est serri pour de ^rans ouvrage^i* 
Qui en doutef Mais— montrera-t-il un seul exemple qiJl 
Dieu voulant rbveleb au:^ hpmmes quelque verit6 iii^ 
|>ortante et inconnue durant de siedes, pour ne pas dirct 
entierement inouie, ait choisi un Roiaussi scandaleux quc^ 
Henri viii. et un Ev^que aussi l^he et >aussi corrumpi^ 
que Cranmer? Hist, des Var. 1. viii. torn. i. p. 349, 8vq^ 
Here jthe learned Writer plainly confouixds the tiyo dif- 
ferent Characters distinguished above. The Instrum^o^ 
of J$f/ari3»a^20» pretended to no agency or oommi^sioi^ 
.from God, to -iiEVEAL any thing to Man. And if th^^ 
discovered an important truth which had lain hid for 
many ageSy it was by laying open the Scriptures to the(in» 
•spection of all men 4 after they had been so long locked 
up from the vulgar, in the learned languages. — BxUl 
he goes on — ^Si leSchisote de^'Angleteire^ si la reformaj* 
tion AngUcane est un ouvrage diyin, rie^ n*y s^era ph^ 
divin que la P£iMAUT|£'£cclesiastiqued^Roi^ puisi|i]|^ 
ce n'e^t pas sfeulement par la que la rupture avec Rome^ 
c'est^a-dire^ selon les Prote^tans^ le fondement necessai]^ 
de toute bonne re&rnlie, a comnaencij mais qu^ c'e^j^ 
^ijLCore le seul pQ[nt.oii Toin .p*% Jamais vari6 d^pyis le 
Schi^mjB, Id. ib.r>-Now, libQugh J take the stPHEHi \ cy 
of the ftliagiatcajte to be,^ 4i^^ WQrkf }s^ the sense thiit 
all pivil lo^tiuj^a^ ifw^ Wthe|Hcif^qiplps,of Equi,^ 
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triumph against the work of Bef&rnMum, they ob^ 
jept to OS fhose impure Ihsbruments, who had neither 

inotivM 

and Jvslioe; an the ordinance of 6o4 £Rom. xUL 2.] 
J9t it itk not pretended to be a itivine work (03. the 
learned writer puts it) in consequence of its lieing an 
ettahliihrnent introduced hy the Instruments of Refor* 
motion: because the Character of siich Instruments Vi 
yfaj diiFerent from that of an inspired Agetd^ 9M) 
immediately from God, to rereal his will to maidcifidf 
into whose Message nothing merely human can insinnal!^ 
itself under the form of a divine institution. Tbci ;^e^ 
ybna^tion itself, whichjthese/ff9/rt£i7itf7iff haveestabli^h^ 
will likewise partake of the imperfections of the FoniH 
ders. So that the continuance of an error no mdr& lib*'' 
peacheth the providence of such a work, tJian tlie tntrO' 
ductiqn of it. But we will suppose the Mi^tftrMe^tt' tfeti^ 
premacy td be as anti-christian as 'this^SlBrlied^Pltiate 
wbHild represent it, and then apply hiK argmneht toone wlm 
was coitfessedly such an Instrument for the rc^mat^ 
of God's Church, I mean Jehu ; to whom God hi^i^elf 
speaks in this manner — ^* And the Lord said unto Jehu^i 
'^ Because thou hast done well in executing that which 
^ was right in mine eyes, and hast done unto the House 
** of Ahab according to all (hat was in my heart!*'^ 
2 Kings X. 30. — Here we have so[i Instrument 0/ God, in 
all its forms. Let us put him then into the Bishop's torgd*- 
ment, 'instead of Hen. viii. and see how it will fadg6u 
^ If Jehu's destroying Baal [the Pope] out (^ Israd, 
was a dhine work ; nothing could be more divine than 
his establishing thg Golden calves [the Ki^ig's Su* 
febmacy] in Bethel and in Dan.** v. 38, 29. I leav€it 
to the advocates of the Church of Rome to find out It 
distinction by which their Champion's argumeiit' Wilt bfe 
inade to condude for Jdki's Refimnatlony and at Ike 
lame time^ against that of Henry viii. 
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motives oor manners suitable to the tmth jqt pudty of ^ 
that Gospel Faith which &ey pretended to restore. ; 
We are so far from being ashamed of receiving benefit^ 
from men who supply these circumstances of re* 
ptoach to themselves, that, supported fay the geiiefi^e 
prmciple/ arising from the Dbctrihes of these twoi;^ 
Texts, as here reconciled and explained^ w^" finder 
in the perversity of Man, new matter of Gltn^ W 
God. And we bless tiie hand, whiph turned tbei^ 
Avarice of a forious Friar, and the luxury of a 
debauched Monarch, from their natural mischiei^. 
to become Instruments of Ae choicest blessings; 
the recovery of LEtTEits and the restoration of 
B|;uGioN. 

Indeed, it would be hard to concdve a reasonf 
why this Jdnd4>f Dispensation should not be esteem^ 
ed as adorable in the reli^us government of the 
world, as it is in the tnoral ; where we see, anct 
witik^nt heritation adcnowledge, the gpodness^ thj^ 
power, and the wisdom of God*: whose Ptovid^ca 
is incessantly employed in turning the crimes and 
passions of selfish men, to the advahcement i^^p^* 
lie Justice., How, xwoy wholesome Laws hav^ had 
tiieir birth from the oblique views of interested 
Mimstersl ^ How^ mai^ salutai^ infofcements oi 
them from the bUnd . peesioqs oi, disappointed 

tnde^d^ if w^ should so far mistake or rather, 
abuse ihese blesSqgsP, [ as 'tb turn' bur gmtitude, or 
repose our.tr jv^t^ iippn ^f^I^ instead <)( 

the!Savereign.mp4^ ^i^e^ the^ llieir vile- 

nessmijl^ tb«n i>e>ferly: o^lj^;^^^ But while 

HIV Yin:^»ft lirf. :, .... > we 
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we are careful to g^ve the booour where it is due» 
none of that just reproach^ which way iaU ujpoo tibe 
lastnunenty will at all a&ct the ^orious work it 

WW employed to produce *. 

So 

* Yet this sophism, miserable as it h, is the faToorite 
argument both of Superstition andlsFiDELiTT: and 
constantly employed to discredit that ProTideace by 
which the vfoA, of RefanmmtM^ was effected. The first 
step to the niin of that upbaf^y Monarch, who^ 
biigoted posterity has so often disturbed and endangeie4 
our civil peace, was the beii^g penrerted by this very de^ 
lesion. Father Orleans tells the story from his own 
mouth : — Ce fut h Bruxelles au sortir de France qu'ajant 
assez de temps pour lire, il tombasur V Histoire d'fiey^ 
n la lot avec attention, et an travers des divers pretextes 
dont les ProtiMtants s'efforosnt de ooloier k schisme dc 
kur pais^ il recoauut evidemment que ^eUe separal^QB^ 
i|i. ifx)ntraire a la in^^ime d'unit6i €ffi «^t le fofideini^ 
de TEglise, ejtoit en e&t I'ouvra^e des p^^sipi^ hu7 
maines; que Y incontinence d'Henri viii., V ambition 
du Due de Somerset, la, politique de la Reioe Clizabeth, 
Vavarice de ceux qui d'abord s'etoient emparez des J^t^s 
Bcclesiastiques^ avoient 6t6 les principles de ce ch^ulige^ 
teent ; que I'^sprit de Dieu n y avoit point de pavl. II 
savoit que Dieu s'etoitservi de PxopHstTBS d^nevie 
sainte, pour etr^ les cbe&.de sou Peqp}e toutes les.fois 
qu^il s'etoit ^gi d^ leur iutimer sies yolontez touchant la 
Religion ; que dans le changement de Loi, des Apostb^ 
revetus de la vertu d'enhaut, et plus semblables aux 
Anges qu'aux autres hommes, avoient annonc^ TEvan- 
gile ; que dans les relachemens aniveiz dans Fun et dians 
f autre l^estamenl;, ee Wetoierd point des hemmee chameky 
des ames vindioatives, deb e^rits ambiti^uXf quivaxoieiit 
pi^b4 la reformer laais des hommes pkim df Ay^«fc 

Moyse, 
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So far, as to tlie reasonableness of the cauUcm 
ti^inst Jklse Prophets. But now, as to the respect 
due to itmnaral Minkter^f or the appointed Teachers, 
of established Religion, who lie under the saiae> 

impubM^onfi 

Moyse, ou de celui de Jesus-Christy seuls canaux digues^ 
de r^cevoir les eaux qui goulent de ses vives sources pour, 
ne les poiiit rendre suspected de s'fetre corrompues en' 
venant k nous. — I hardly need stop to observe, that the 
sophistry and false reasoning of all this has been exposed 
above, in dike distinctiam, laid down, between an ordinary 
Instrument and an inspired Agent. — He gpes on— ^Des 
reflexions si raisonnabl^es ouvrirent les yeii^x au Due, 
d'York : des lors il fut Catholique dans Tame; et cefut 
dans cette disposition d'esprit qu^au temps du retablisse- 
ment il repassa en Angleterre — • — La Duchesse d'York,' 
par un evenement remarquable, fat convertie en lisant le 
m6me Livre, qui avoit converti le Due. Hist. de$ Rerol. 
d' Angleterre, toui. iii. — What the Priest thus urges with 
the cunning of a Statesman, to discredit the Protestant 
Religion; the PcKtidah employs with the zeal of 3 
Missionary, to decry Revelation in general. ** With 
" tha same impartial eye (says Lord Bolingbroke to his 
•^ noble Rtend), that your Loji^dship surveys the abuses 
" of Religion, and the corruptions of the Church, as 
'* w^ll as Court, of Rome> which hvoiught on the Rrfor^ 
^^ maiion at this period ; you will ol^erve the Charncier$ 
^^ smd Conduct of those who began, who propaga^!^^ 
*^ and who favoured the Reformation : an^ from your 
" observation of these, as well as of the unsystematical 
" manner iii which it was carried on, at the same time, in 
^ various placesVasi^ of Ae want' ^ concert, way even 
* of Charity J ainoft^st the iRefermfers, you wHl learn 
^what t0tkhk ofthes'etferal Retigiww^ that umte in their 
^opposition 1»^tlie SmtaOi dM yet htt^ 6he another 
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iiia)mrtatkmy of dbcreditkig tiieir doctrine by their : 
pMctice, we 'shall shew' tbeir cMc to be Tery.dtf*'' 
ferent ; and consequcAtf y timt the diffinrent reoeptian 
whidi my text directs us to afford ^ttiem, is eqtMdly " 
rea8c>teblei' 

fVhatioeoer (says the text) they bid you cbseroe^' 
that observe ahddo; hut do you not after their' 
iVprke: for they say, and do not. That is, ^^ As * 
they are appointed to dispense unto yon the doc« : 
tiines and precepts of Rdi^on, and to snpport and 
inforoe thrai, with all the power of their wil abd* 
ek)quetice^ attend to them, as to a public Character^, 
with reverences but shun their ways, akid forbear 
to^ imitate ttmr practice, which stands oondeitmed 
by didr own contrary profesaons. In a word, 
receive them for your Instructors ; but beware of r 
taking them for your fovw^fe^*' 

The fitness and reasonableness.of this direction 
may be seen, both from the xecessity and the 
KATUBE of the office. 

I. We learn from the experience of all age», thati 
to preserve Religion amongst the people, there is 
need of public teadiers, to be set apart for that 
purpose. Thus in the Jewish state they were 
appointed by God's particular direction : mnongst 
die policied nations of Paganism^ by the civil 

magistrate: 

^' most heartily ; what to think of the several sects, diat 
^ have sprouted, like suckers, from the same great Roots; 
^' and what the true principles are of Protestant Eech^- 
<' siastical Polieyr^h. Bdiiigbiok€|^ Letter VI* if.tl^ 
Study of History, \ oh u pp* 2QQp aio^ 
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ma^trate : and wherever -i^iif Ao^ Religion hatb 
got footings both dWine and iiuma^ s^thority ba¥«^ - 
Goncaired to their ostablidbm^iiu The cSk^ theroh : - 
fore of tiie Ministers of a qatHondl Religion, liki^i 
oixTS, is to support and cultivate that R^eloiim^y 
M^hidi the first Messengers of jit,^ by) tJieif extraor- 
dinary graces, had pli^nted sEnddis^eitunatedtbtougb^/ 
ont the world.. For its divin^y beihg iOHcc thws^ 
powerfully evinced^ all that remainedifor ^ constant t 
exercise of the ministry, was to haye:the e^'femF 
evidence of its fruth$ and the interior evKlence ^ 
its «rc^/effce,.set iu:th$ fitire&t aqd inost conv^Euayg^- 
light And as this migjbt b$» donci by.tbe commote 
aidsof wew^ and^rao^, the power oCiffiri^^i aa^y 
naionger necessary^ wi^ withdi^wfi froip the TlefH^hT'. 
ers of Religion. SPct^t H wasnow no.nmt^;:Of 
wonder, though it will always be:pfseai)dal» if n^^aq, 
equally subject with their hearers to the cooimpn 
idfirmities of their nature, shbuld, in more degenerate 
times, &11 under die same vb3sailagetb sin aiiti'- 
corruption. However, that this w^l not excuse^ 
their^ hei^ercri; ^p» r^ecting their, ;inini?try, ai^d 
disregarding: thi^* i(|octrine» ^jpe^ V^vi^y^ frpm.tha . 
sepond ooasideraUpn, the namre o( th^, of^. <. 
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2. Whoey^t assumes tp jnstiwrl; aqAdjrf^t .the. 
People, upon the footing of his owp apt^ipri^,Jiath 
need : tp , be; irreproachable in his life and conver- 
sation ; because the truth of what he delivers rests 
uponUie wteg^tf iC>f,liis , Frkudulen^ uid, 

corrupt mm^^ very, justly discredit, all ;^ h^ .would 
tecommtiixl.. ;iijLSk^ .tbough bk prevai^ticm cannpt 

..-• : I--' V...'.: ,.. ldtel^ 
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aher the nature of things, yet it seems to acquit bVs 
bearers for their n^ect of bitn ; and for dedining 
to examine what he delivers on his own personal 
authority. This was the case of the ancient Phi^ 
LOSOPHERS. While the first of them [mictised the 
virtues suitable to their name and title, they were 
treated with regard and reverence. But when, in 
after-times, they became as notorious for their 
imnKHtdities, ihey deservedly sunk into general 
ni^lect The First Christian apolo^ste urge their 
vices home upon them ; and consider tiie popular 
contempt into which they were fallen as the natural 
consequence of their profligate manners : For even 
uncultivated reason tells us, timt it is absurd to 
expect grapes of thorns^ or figs of thistles. 

But a Minister of estahtished ReHgion stands 
upon another footing. He delivers notiiiag on his 
oMvn Authcmty. His office is to it^rce God's estnL^ 
hUsked Truth by argument and perBuasion. The 
Guide he recommends is not himself, but holt 
ScRiPTUEE ; which he invites all men diKgentiy to 
study and examine. And if, in aid of his general 
office, he maketb one part of his ipinistry to ccmsist 
in interpreting what he thinks may minister grace 
to the kearerSy it is but to assist them in their Know- 
ledge of God's Word : and to weigh the force of 
what he offers, in behalf of its Authority. Now 
what have the private morals of such a C!haracter 
further to do ia this matter, than to excite the c€«fi- 
passion ctf every charitable hearer ? who cannot but 
lament that so much science, and application to 
holy thiBj^> as is necesswy 4o fit him for tf^ ifis» 

charge 
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charge of his employment, should not have force 
enough to subdue his evil habits. 

But if on this feiccount we do unreasonably, t6 
Set at nought a Minister of Christ ; how abi^urd b 
it to encourage or excuse ourselves in our vices, by 
his bad example. We reject the authority he ha5 
from God, we resist the evidence he draws from 
Reason, yet seem to rtsp^t, in him, the works of 
the flesh and the tyrtaiiy of enslaving Passions; 

But, of all the delusions into which licentious 
men are apt to fall, the most unhat>py sure is that, 
which, from the vices and imperfectioas of tlie 
ministers of the Gospel^ inclines them to reject, ot 
entertain suspicions of, that Religion itselfj they 
are intrusted to teach : And yet I believe nbthii^ 
has more contributed to keep meti attached to their 
infidelity, than this foolish prejudice. 

Did the Gospel deliver, ot was it suspected td 
deliver, any docitrines even of the remotest tendency 
190 encourage it^ Minister!^ in tbmr vices^ tuudb 
toi^t be said for this strange Cdtidusidtt Btft 
when it is by those vety dottrines thai the -PeOpte 
dbcover the thJ6 nature Mid Wiof tfiity ttf vice ; tvheui 
it Is by those dodrities they h«r tbfe Pteach^ cottt* 
dettttied out of their owtt Wiouths ; it stems «tfangdy 
perverse t6 tiiitik atiiiss bf R^Bgion 6tt that attroUttt. 
Surely thei^e ^ttteh df f eteoft havfe**iot bttrtt]^t them-- 

selves to fexpiEtet, that, in M-tfliti ii[ 

God's pfifovidentte, a tntife ktio^^ledge t)f his Will, 
arid of the truths arising filOlW it, ^duld htiW * 
resistless force to bear down inVelWtkte tiat^, 'BltA 
subdue the strongoit kVBft 9i Mufltum lucUnatioa 
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iiln oondusioo; I havct only one cmitioatnrsubJQiQ 
3%at Tvfaat is. bare caid of. the presides and.^ienf 
verebies t^ the Htara^ of tkt Wordy be; jhA 
laistaketi, as intodded for airexeuse !of the immoral 
Preachers of it*. Tbeic guilt admits : of : jhone; 
AgiiDst theniy under the names of the Scribes Mfvi 
f^harisees €i my. text, Jesus, in the Tsame. place 
wbere be^ vindkates their puUic diaracter .from 
OQDtmpti hath denounced the severest i¥oe of 
efifendedJieaven. fFoe unto you, jScribtsmulPIuH 
fU(e$^ Hypqcritei, H&w can you escape the damnat 
tian of Hell? But when be speaks atUlinore directljf 
tor AeJi^nisters, of his awn ReHgion, bis condemfi 
^iftion goes stHl higher. Jt is in^sibie {^jb be 
to Jus Discqpies) hut that offem^ mU come ; hUt 
woe unto him through xvhom they come^ Itteete 
better for Urn that a ndUstone were hanged about 
its neck, and he cast into the sea, ihanjkaf he 
ihould vffend ofne of these litte ones *. The woe 
denounced against the Mimsfers of the Mosaic IdM 
was for offences arising from enormous crimes 1 
But this, agamst the Ministers of the Gospel, is/ fo^ 
ctfeiices^ occasion ed even by indiscretions. Whd* 
wer (says he) diall offend one of these little ones : 
atld iias, with the highest reason, both oh account 
of &e superior holiness of the Gospel, and tbe 
superior charity required of its F<^0wer5. 

In a word, ^e Crime of a profligate life, in the 
Stewards of the Mysteries qf God, is aggravated 
by many considerations. 

♦ Matt.xm.& 

Hie 
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The acquired knowledge, necessary for the or- 
dinary discharge of their office ^ves them adtiui- 
tages, in religioi:» wisdom, above other men: S4> 
that if their progress in virtue be not proportionaUe 
to their superior knowledge tif its nature and effects^ 
they beconoe very guilty before God ; who, by the 
mouth of his Son, has assured us> that to uiam 
much is gwenjjram him muck will be required f. .^ 

Their solemn dedication and separation to the 
service of Religion, likewise demands a moreespedal 
sanctity of manners. The very Heathens saw^ that 
such as were employed about holy things, ought 
to be endowed with^ or at least should learn to 
acquire, a higher degree of purity^ &an diose who 
stood further from the altar: And acoordin^^ 
p\AA\c authority exacted from tbem the observadod 
of a stricter and severer rule ci moral conduct. 



-:• «) 



^ The sum of all is this, That the Hearer s^ul4 
not entertain prejudices against Re^^oi^ €Xk account 
of the bad life of the JPreacher : Ncur, on the otb^ 
hand, should the Clergy suffer these unjust pr^u^ 
dices of the Laity to abate their horror fcNT a faithle£f 
discbarge of their Trust Let theqi equaUy^concu^> 
in^ confessing the divide original of Tji^Tyi; Mi4 
Reliqiok, in the mkist of all thdi<a,buses of both( 
let them concur to give Glory to God, wloleeacH 
lies humbled undi^v t^e de^ s^oi^e cf his ov&1^i!9? 
deutfiation. 

"* Iddce xii* 48. 
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OF CHURCH COMMUNION.. 

Luke ix, 49/5^. 

AN^D JOHN ANSW'feilKD AND SAID, MASneiR, Wfi 
SAW ONE CASTING OUT DtVitS JNT^T NAME^ 
AND W£ FORBAD HIM, BEC^AUiiii KfE FOLLOW- 
ETH NOT WITH US. AND JEStri SAID t^NTO 

• ■ % « 

J 

HIM, FORBID HIM NOT : FOR HE THAT 1% 
NOT AGAINST US, IS FOR US. 

Wl HEN Jesus, in the entrance on his Ministrj^, 
^ ^ had thought fit to confirm the truth of idd 
Gospel, by the Evidence xIf Miracles^ he was 
graciously pleased to contrive, that thatwhich was tite 
credential of his Mission should, at the same timtt, 
minister relief and consolation to l^e* bodily infirnnli- 
ties of those,' whose spiritual disorders he was sent 
to heal. On this account,' as well as to give ad- 
ditional lustre to his Charafct^r, he communicated of 
this divide power to his Followers. • 

But these gross and carnal-minded men considered 
their gifts and graces, not as a trust imparted to 
them for the benefit of others ; but as a prerogative 
given them in proper to adorn their own personal 

Vol. IX. Q characters. 
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cbaractei*3. So that, on seeing a man dispensing 
the same blessiugSi though in the name of their 
common Master, yet because he foll(nved not xvith 
thepii'ttiey forbad him the exercise of bis ministerial 
Unction; as if they themselves had been. erected 
ipto a Society or Company, with the privilege of ai) 
e^Lclusive trade : And, witilx great satisfaction in this 
their conduct, they acquaint their heavenly Master 
.^nth the silence they had imposed apon this pi^ 
suming Schismatic. But they were surprisec^.^t 
their reception, when, instead of applause^ they 
jM^Fe^iieceived with this cold admonition, ,jFbr^ 
ifm not^ Jbr be that is not ugmmt i^, is jor us. 
X^tti^y n^ouldhave seen roa^pD to be thankful lipr 
tb(^ oio^eratiion and gentleq^s pf the r^proo!^ iiad 
Ib^ .ij^flect^ on the absurdity^ as >vell aa iniquity^ 
of their behaviour. For it ^w^s hiit just, before -^ 
ibat. these very men, who now restrained a FoUawer 
^\ CJ^ist from exerdsing the virtue ccnnmiimGated 
to him, because, he was not of their Society j, had 
Jhemselves essayed the very same power, and, 
jd^jroittgh the deficiency of their faith, had essayed it 
^ vain,' , So that we may reasonably conclude^ 
Ibere wps in this Jirst exertion of uncharitable re- 
3tituiM;> what has been found in it ever since ; not 
a little, envy mingled with a great deal oi zeal. 
. lYet as carnal as this temper is, and as season* 
ably as it was reproved, it has rarely failed to shew 
itself in every age, and almost in every country, to 
stop the progress of tiie Gospel,, and narrow the 
f^f^nmmiQn of Saiiits. , ... ,, 

♦ Verf4o.'' 

.. And 
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- 'And here, as in alf other (rased,' Vbere the'^iud 
of 6ur^ holy ' Faith Is violated j a te5t*»wa$ at feiand; 16 
flktl^r their prejudices, 4n^ i^tippwl;' them ki fh'eir 
deJirfr*tos.- Fw St. Matthew^ 'tetls us,' IhM Je^u% 
brt' a ^ertaitt occasion, d^veircd himself ih*he 9q^ 
Idwifig^WtLti^r, ^Hfe ¥ha*' f's >)?o>i* AritH' Me 'i4 
A^Alif J» 4j?e: ■ A» ^eelaratiohM^ dpjf>0sitd >XjoiSti^ 
former, tNat it will requke^4o have thfe Iwo teiiti 
accorded, before we i^ancfiiEiw any ceitfthi concilium 
froirt dther of 4b6mi -- ^ • - • Ji* 

It i^td he observed, 4hen, that ^bea^ diffei^eM 
propositions are delive^Bd by JesUfe at V^iy diffferettt 
juBCtuires : so that we may j^rediinie they-w^rfe 
directed to d^erent objects ; and may *ther^i)rd"4te 
Ivell reconciled, iaiid made to stand quietly tog6theiS 
This^is indeed the case ; ^they bear a Very ^fnetiiA^ 
aspeet towtards each 6ther. ^ : ♦' .^j i.^ 

' y*The MWicte df Atty text wereoiccasloned byi^ttife 
disciples^ ^foiHbidding a man the exercise of' hk 
ministry, though i-h^ professed his &ith in'JesttS^ 
because he conformed not to the discipline of tbft 
Twdve. Afittt theiwords ki St. Matthew were directed 
to pother 80rt of men/his eneniies^ the iPhims€e^% 
who, when they wereednvinced of the truth of hifc 
mimples^ were yet se pt^udiced against his niid^t^ 
that they affected i to believe, he i^st out Deoitsb^ 
Beelzehib, thePnwe ^fnht Ehoils^ The absurdity 
/of vehich iiiH'piowfe dnbterfoge, wh*A iFesufr had ejf- 
^sed a&iit deser?ed> ^ isubj^ined ^h general' tiiittl^ 
He that is not wUti fne4s^ *g<dmt me. ■ - ^' 

^ere we see it is &e dissentkig'frobi the F^ftriTH 

• J «■.*.' ;. . . . . . r- • 

^ •Ch.xu. 30. 

<12 Of 
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OF Jesus, not from the DiscipIine of a Ctiuacu 
denominated from bim, which deprives the Dissleti- 
Uent of any share in him. And, indeed/ as * it 
would seem to violate the strong -Benevolence' of 
our holy Religion, to debar the feithfol of their 
daiip to its beaefits, on-iaccount df their sepantting 
firom, or rather jiot associating "with, some o( its prb* 
£^ssors, in Church-fellowship ; to it would appa* 
peatly dishonour its dignity, and defeat its peculiar 
virtue, to imagine that the opposers of it had a right 
to its privileges, on this 'only title,' that they stood 
upcMi the common foundiation of the tnarat LaWi, - « 
, These two texts, therefore, do not only ngree 
weU together, but ido indeed imply thtS trutb of one 
another* For if the benefits be so great,' i^d so 
necessary to humanity, it is not fit they should 
depend on so precarious a giY)und, ajs this or that 
piode of discipline: And if it be the proper virtue 
of Christianity, to bestow them^ it would ^ hot be 
just that any other mode of belief should share in 
^the honour of conveying tbetn. . ^ 

;. These reciprpcal Truths, likewise, have a com^ 
modious application: and we may properly oppose 
them to those two extremes:; one of which is apt 
to bewilder the zealots for the^ national fteligidn^, 
the other, the lukewarm ftofessoxs g( Ckristumttf 
at large: While one side supposeth, there ils Ho 
Salvation out of the pcde of his own Church'; and 
the othar> that there is no happiness which imral 
mrtue alone is- not able to procure. ' '. ' - • * 

These 'errors are equally hurtful to true Relij^on. 
l^ut the former only, is my .present subject : It is 

that 
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that which my text ccMidemna. How juatiiy, we 

shall now see, •' \. •' 

TLis .narroNV, intoWant Spirit, which excludes 
from tl^e beaefits . of the Gospel^ all = witiiout etbe 
national or cstaUished pale, potwithstandiog their 
professi^^ of the common faith of Jesua, is aHkq 
injurious 4o God and Man. : ? 
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' I. For fii^t, it alters the t£bmis of SAXVATioiir^- 
as they are delivered in the Gospel; which; are,. 
Faith in Christy and repentance towi^ds Godi t>y 
adding others to them, such as JeUow-membership 
in Church \ Communion. To change theVfunda^ 
mental Laws of Christ's spiritual Kingdom, wherp^ 
he i&.the only Lawgiver, is an offence of the high^ 
nature, as snot only implying simple disobedience^ 
but usurpation likewise. A Church acting witb 
this Spirit^ not. only throws t>ff Subjection, but 
assumes the Sovereignty z ^lA . is no longer tbc) 
$heep-fold of the good Shepherd, .but the den of 
Anti-Christ, the Thief aod Robber. 

Again, This innovation is opposite to, the doctrine 
of Rkdemption^ and foreign to the whole geniud 
of the Gospel. They were not the sins of men, a# 
they make collective bodies 4n Communities, . but 
tiie sins of each individual of our common species^ 
for which Christ died. The descendants of Adan^ 
bad, through his transgression, lost the free gift of 
immortality ; which was as freely restored by the 
death. and sufferings of Christ. ^ But to whom was 
it restored? not to coUecJtiye bodieji, who should, 
worship this. Restorer with public Rites and Cere- 

ft 3 monies i 
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irtonies7 liut to -every partScutar mait who had af 
Ihely faith in hini. The Gospel is the puWkration: 
of the gUtd tiding^ of thife restoration : And though 
indeed it was fii-st adch-esscd to the Jews, As a 
Natiov, a Church; or Society ; ytfet tim was nbtj 
because the redemption of Mankind had atiy thing 
to do with Societies of Men as such ; -bift because 
the Race of Abi^alianiy from whose loins the pro- 
nsfeed Redeemer was to spring, had been, by Gbd'iy 
special appointment, coltectcd into a Body^ as 
ttnongBt x)thef uses, so for tliis, the better to pncpaie 
kis tcay, and to ftmrk his predicted original aecoi^ding 
to the flfei*. But when the Gentiles had in their 
tSttm the Gospel offered unto thcn», the addi^sS 
#a^ oflfty to PARTICULARS. For though tlte- temul 
of Sialvatiiwi respected the Jacish Sanhedrir^ y^ 
^ Rotfutn Senate^ as such, had no concern in then^ 
And thdse particulars who received the "*ord,' 
becatne not n^essarily, from the irffnple nature and 
^ius of the Faith, members of atiy Comnninity, 
but of the spirituUil Kingdom of God. And thoogft 
for the better coftvevance of the ^d tidihss' of the 
Gospel, it was expedient tliattlie Disciples of Christ 
should be formed into a kind of Sodality, yet the 
Founder of our holy Faith never intended this, or any 
olhier religious Society, to be part of its essetitials ; as 
appears from his express words in my text, where 
he receives one, who was propagating the faith in 
bim to all the benefits and prerogatives of bis 
Religion, though he was out of the pale of that 
fraternity he had just then instituted; 
Now what Jesus himseff did, in this. estaUish* 

ment| 
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ment, for the propagation of Religion, was done 
afterwards by his Apostles, in imitation of him,- 
for the support and continuance of it. They 
erected Churches andSocieties wherever they came : 
which being founded in one common Faithr were 
in Coimmunion with, one another, as the various 
parts and members of the spiritual Kingdom o€ 
God ; but, at the same time, no more essential ta 
that Faith than their own sodality founded by their 
Master. 

Nay, for the very reasons of establishing the 
Churches, namely the conveyance and security of 
Religion, it appears they could not be essential to' 
the Faith; nothing more obstructing its progress 
than the notion of a Society's being essential to jtp. 
as the consequence of that is the confining Salvation 
to some one Church or Commimion. 

From all this it appears, that a principle, which 
narrows the communion of Saints, is contivy to 
the doctrine of Redemption, and iorei^ to the 
genius of tlie Gospel. Such are the dishonours 
this no^on brings upon Revdation. 

II- Humanity is not less injured by it For first 
it turns the free gift of God into a bartering trade ; 
the liberty of the Gospel into a spiritual tyranny. 
For when once it is believed, that there is no sal- 
vation out of a particular Church, and that the 
admission into it, and exclusion from it, are at 
tlie disposal of a certain order of men, the persons 
and fortunes of the faithfiil will lie at the mercy of 

Q4 their 
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their Mifiisters* And it will require a very uli-' 
common share of Grace and Viitue not to abuse 
so dangerous a privilege; and to restrain avarice 
and ambition from prostituting the sacred ordinances 
of Religion to lucrative and secular purposes. ■ 

Of this we see a sad example in the Church 
OF Rome : who> from the principle of no salvation 
QUt of its own Community, at length brought ^leq 
to believe, that scdvation depended on the Clergy^ 
duly administering the sacraments, and other offices 
of Religion. From hence arose all tlie mercantile 
traffic of Indulgences, and the whole political ma-^ 
chine of Excommunication. And by this means 
the Church, that is, the Clergy, got themselves^ 
possessed of all the power, and almost all the 
wealth; of the Christian World. 

Secondly, Religious Societies formed by divine 
appointment to spread and to suf^orl the Faith, 
and, together with it, the great principle of univer^ 
sal Benevolence, became, through the bigotry of 
this eiTOr, the very bane of benevolence; by exas- 
perating every Cliurch or Society against another, 
for its exclusive pretensions; and by stirring up re- 
ciprocal hate and aversion to one another, from the 
supposed state of reprobation in which they all lie 
amongst themselves ; till the whole Church militant, 
instead of directing its warfare against their spiritual 
enemies, turns its arms upon itself: and dividing 
into separate bands and parties, each damns and 
curses, smites and persecutes the other, who ap- 
pears with marks and badges different from his 

own. 
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^-owit For persecution imturally folio warW^churchr. 
ing ^nd reprobatira. And J^eal is Q^\^r at; ^^^ 
till it hath coaipleted the systeip of de&olatipH,^, ■ ,, 
.This may be seen from the coimciuct of tl^e very; 
men in nay text, amongst whom ti^is evil %$t:.ap-^ 
peared ; for the Story informs us that their next ex- 
ploit, after silencing this bold Separatist, was th^ 
calling down fire from heaven on the heretical Sa- 
maritaas *. A circumstance recorded by the Holy ^ 
Spirit to instruct us, how easy a step it is, from in-^ 

TE&DICTION, to tiie SECULAR AHM,- 

These are some of the mischiefs which arise from 
the wretched bigotry of confining salvation, and the 
benefits of Christ's death and passion, to one Church 
or Society; forgetful of that just reproof which. so 
seasonably curbed this spirit in its birth, i^ordi^ Aim 
not :for he that is not against us, is for us. 

But falsehood is never so effectually exposed as 
when it is traced and laid open to its original. Let 
us follow this error then to its source. 

The nature of things require, that men professmg 
a Religion should form themselves into a Society^ m 
order to support that profession. On this principle > 
it was that Moses and JesuSy the AutlH)rs, under 
God, of a revealed Keligion, positively instituted 
that Society which the nature of things virtually 
prescribed ; But with this difference ; the Mosaic 
Religion being temporary, the rudiments of one 
more coiDpljstey and given, in the interim, only to a 
single famiiy pr; people, in prder to keep them sepa- 
rate from the: rest of mankind, it needed such a pe- 

• Luke ix> 54, 55. 

culiar 
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culiar Ritoal, as should g^ it a public as well a9^ 
a Tfti VATE ]iart ; and make the- heme of Lvreel^ as 
well as ead) indhidual of it, the subject of Religion. 
In this case, the religious society was essential to tlie 
Rdi^oft, and composed a Church of one denouiina^ 
tion ; out of whose pale no man could be intided to 
its benefits. 

' But Jesus, as the Author of an umverml Relig^oD^ 
though rising on the foundations of the Mosaicy- had 
only the general reason for forming his disciples 
into a Society, namely, for the better securi^- of the 
Riith ; consequently, the Society made fio essential 
part of his Religion ; nor needed a Church of one 
denominatbn, tvithin which the benefits of it should 
be confined. 

Tet, so it happened-, ti^at the Rul^ers and Gover- 
nors of this Chi^vch, which m we say, arose out of 
Judaism, did not rightly consider 'what Spirit they 
were of^^ nor sufficiently adverti to the reasons, m 
which that peculiarity, in Judaism, was founded; 
and so transferred it into Christianityy as ti^ey had 
unwarily done many others, to its irreparabte damage 
and dishonour. 

What hath been here said is sufficient to unmask 
that vile imposture obtruded on the early Christian 
Church, called the Apostolical Constitutions. 
The Forger of which apparently went on this felse 
principle, that some one individual Society was as 
essential to Christianity as it had been to Judaism : 
so tliat a system of Laws, equivalent to the Ritual 
of MoseSf was as necessary in one Religion as in 

* Lake ix. 55. 

the 
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the other: to supply this want, the honest man> 
whoever he was> set upon his worthy iabourv And 
in all probability foresaw, that his. forgery would 
neither want advoeates nor arguments* sueh as they 
were, to keep it in credit. We have seea of these : 
and the amount of their reasoning cooaes to this> 
'^ tliat if the Cojistitutiojis be not genuine, the Apostlcs^ 
made no Laws for the government <rf Christ's 
Church; which would sink its dignity below the 
MoBaic," They were not aware, tliat this iuMg^ry 
advantage did not arise from the perfeetioa, but the 
hnperfection of the Jewish Religion. 

But now let me not be misunderstood^ as if from 
all tiiis I would infer, that it were indifferent, in 
what Church or Society we profess our Faith in 
Christ. Som6 Churches*' we know^ have become 30 
corrupt a$ to endang^ tlie salvation of tliose who 
continue inf them, and, On this principle, amongst 
others* we separated from the Church of Rqms* 
Well would it have heeny ^ had the first Separatists 
kept entire, and not split and divided themselves 
into different Sects. But since Providaaoe decreed 
Othen^ise, their posterity hadJ yet a task bel^ind ; 
a[nd this was^ fo chuse amfongst the several Churches 
erected on RefordKitbn Prkiciplies, that niiicb came 
nt^€i^t to th^ pwrity of tiie Gospel. For with some 
^ other, ttte Ge<W«« of our holy Religion* aod die 
condition of mankind, require that we should join* 

The choice tocV should be made with the utmost 
jrrecaution. For amot^^ the various Societies of 
Christiam, there are some, in which the holy Or- 
dinances 
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dinances are more regubu-ly administered ; DisdpUnt 
more equitably inforced; and Ctnistian Liberty 
more watchfully protected. Now all these circumr 
Stances tending to forward the true Believer in the 
ivay of hfe Salvation, it is of much importance to 
him to chuse his fellow-membership in that Church, 
which is most exactly dressed on the model of pri- 
mitive rectitude and simplicity. 

Thus, w-e see, there -is a wide difference between 
declining to join in Communion with this or that 
Church here, and excluding them- from the Com- 
munion o/^Awwrti hereafter. Nothing can justify the 
latter. Whereas prudence, integrity, and common 
justice, frequently require us to keep separate from 
a Church of this or that denomination, w hen by join- 
ing in communion with it we subject ourselves to 
unprofitable, difiicult, or dangerous ordinances > when 
it imposeth on us what we may think sinful or un- 
just ; or, lastly, when it hath contracted tliat enor- 
mous stain and pollution here condemned, the 
denying salvation to all out of its own pale. 

My purpose, in this discourse, was only to expose 
the vain opinion of inherent sanctity, or superiority, 
or exclusive privilege in one Church above another, 
mei^ly because founded by a Paulj a Peter , an 
Andrewy or a Jmnes : or merely because adminis- 
tered by an Hierarchy, by an equal Ministry, or a 
moderate Episcopacy. Because such opinions have 
produced, and do still support, that wretched spirit, 
whicli here, on the AuUiority of God's Word, I 
have endeavoured to discredit^ and ventured to 

condemn 
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cundemn : confiding in the Oracle of eternal Truths 
that he that is not against uSy is for us ; and will 
be treated by our heavenly Master, not as a Rebel, 
but a Subject ; and therefore should be now con- 
sidered by Us, as he will then be by Him, who is 
the common Judge of us both. 
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OF CHURCH COMMUNION. 
Ep«£s. iv. 1, 3. 

I BESEECH you, THAT YE WALK WQ^TMJ O-E 
THE TOCATXOK WHEREWITH TE ARE CAI^L^J} 
— ENDEAVOURING TO KEEP THfi VNWY OF 
THE SPIRIT IN THE BOND OF PEACE* 

THE nature and^genius of the Cbristiaa Religion 
annexes flie rewards of the Gospel- covenant 
to a System of Faith or belief: and, at l^e same 
time, requires and encourages examination into the 
truth and reasonableness of sudb a System. From 
the first circumstance arises the (jiscredit/ ^om the 
other the danger, of difference in ojmiipn; wh^ 
ther that difference respects the truth, or pnly the 
importance of doctrines supposed to l)elong to the 
integrity of the Christian Faith. And on this dis^ 
credit, and on this danger, is founded the admonition 
of my text, Jo endtwoour to keep the unity of the 

spirit. 

3y these endeavours^ the wel&re^of. Religion^ an/i 
especia^y of the Christian, is best consulted. For, 

The flourishing conditipn qf eyery system 0f 

thincs. 
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things, whether spiritual or civii, consiBts in their 
being k^t in a state of Peace and Honour. 

Concord and uniformity in opinions, after a care- 
ful examination of th^ truth, dpes^ ii^- a supreme 
degree, secure the peace of the Church, and advance 
the honom' of Religion ; as will be seen by con* 
sideringy what it is that most disturbs and disgraces 
both. . 

Unreasonable fondness for our own notions, and 
mistaken zeal for God's glory, -make us eager to 
bring others over to our opinions. And in pro- 
portion' to the fancied importance of the doctrines, 
and to the wideness of the difference, will be our 
endeavours ta prevail ; and at the same tinie, our 
resentment at their opposition. 

Diversity of religious opinions, therefore, must 
needs produce suspicions very opposite to' sodal 
peaice; such as perversity of will, corruption of* 
heart, and, what seenis less uncharitable, but is yet 
more hardly endured, a narrowness of mind and 
sentinieiit. These soon proceed to open censures, 
and ' 'mftitvial bickerings ; till at last each party 
regards' kll" that differ from them as the enemies ot 
Godj ahd ijnwbrthy of their' benevolence and love. 
'' Nbr is (difference of opinion less injurious to the 
hoiiour qf our holy Religion, than obnoxious to 
tlje peace of the Churchi 

" One would naturally expect, that the fundamental' 
doctrines of a Relidon delivered as the final com* 
ptetion of all God's preceding revelations, and 
intended for universal use, should be predse and 
clear ];^ i^reeable to the most obvious re»sott» 
24 and 
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and coofonnable to the plaiueslt truth. To fin4| 
then, disputes wd <liiference9 concerning Doctiineg 
deemed to be essential, must needs have an iU 
effect on the popular reputation of Religion; and 
afford its enemies a handle (which the sanctity of 
its precepts will always make them very ready to 
lay hold on) to bring in question tl)e divinity of iti 
original. They will say, *^ That the mark of » 
divine truth is the fulness of its evidence ; winch is 
a ruLCtsaary quality of truths proposed for general 
belief and inforced by religious sanctions, both on 
account of the importance of the truths themselvesi 
and the incapacity of the people to comprehend any 
but the most obvious. Yet the endless deputes 
concerning fundamentals seem to shew^ . that such 
pretended truths want this necessary degree of 
evidence : and so cannot have the original which 
tliey pretend to." 

Such ore the objections of men, who are always 
ready, to take ofience as they are to give it, by 
throwing stumbling-blocks in the way of the. wee^]( 
and captious. And though the force of these cavilf 
be but small ; yet the evil arising from the occasion 
is very great. > 

» 

Having thus shewn the importance of endeavour:- 
ing to keep the unity of the Spirit ; the next is to 
propose direction for its better observance ; 1 . By 
explaining how it became violated : and 2« How it 
may be restored to its integrity. 

The ^nius of Christianity, as w^l as the ret 

peated dedkratioils of its Founder^ coocuf in as^ 

'Vol. IX. R suring 
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suring us, That it is by Faith alone ve are justi»^ 
ffd, or vititted to the rcsrards of the Cactnant of 
Grace.' Ilcnce some men, who held this truth iu 
its gnratcst simplicity, thought they never could have 
enough : and so, instead of stopping at the few 
.general and fundamental Principles of Christian 
feith, clearly delivered, and uniformly believed by 
all, tiiey went on, and brought into the Church, as 
terms of Communion, abstruse questions relating to 
points obscurely delivered; and made still more 
doubtful by having tlie Principles of the Greek Phi- 
losophy, to which the sacred JVriters paid no regard, 
^knd with which the Faith hatli no concern, applied 
to their solution. They did not consider, that the 
vei7 obscurity itself sufficiently declared that they 
never were pro|>osed by the gracious Author of our. 
Faith, for fundamental articles; nor consequently 
that he ever intended the profession of them as the 
necessary condition of Church Communion. Much 
less had this imaginary defect in the all-perfect toord 
of God given any scandal, had it been considered, 
that the proper aim and business of the Founder of 
an universal Religion must needs be, to represent the 
divine Being under the idea of the moual Govxu* 
XOR of the World, without any further explanation 
of his metaphysical Nature than so far fortli as it 
temled to promote the moral purpose of Religion.. 
\--Novv tl)e violation of the unity of the Spirit hav- 
ing been occasioned by these mistakes, wc may 
.easily collect tliat tlie means of preserving it entire 
hml been the requiring no. more, as the terms of 
<^hurehCommunion) tiian-what Christ hath delivered 
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to be explicitly believed : and th^se not consist- 
ing of many particulars, and all of them clear an4 
simple, had afforded no handle for difference or di- 
versity of Opinions : especially had due care beeni 
taken to express, as much as possible, those points 
of Communion, in scripture terms, without running 
out into modern glosses, conceived upon the prin^ 
ciples of Science and Philosophy merqly human ; on 
which, as we said, the divine wisdom of holy Saip- 
ture has neither relation nor dependence. 

These had been the most direct and efficacious 
means, I know of* for preserving the unity c^ the 
Spirit : Always supposing that previous disposition 
of HUMILITY and CHARiTy, which all parties 
confess to be necessary for the union of opinionsi, 
as well as of hearts and affections. 

But since, through a neglect of these rules, thijs 
unity of the Spirit hath been unhappily violated, the 
next question is of restoring it. Which whai is 
here said concerning the means of its preservation 
shews us is to be done. 

i> By retrenching all unnecessary articles, to 
Khich the animosity of parties, the superstition of 
barbarous ages, and even the negligence of time, 
have given an imaginary importance : and by re- 
ducing the formula of Faith to the primitive sitn^ 
plicity : Leaving all disputable points, together with 
such other as no party deems necessary, to the free 
decision of every man's private judgment : whereby 
the terms of Church Communion will be made 
as wide as is consistent with the welfare and good 
governmentof a Society* 

R 2 2. M 
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s. As divisions, long kept up, Imve itiflfltwed the 
passions, str«igthened the prejudices, and biasl^ 
the judgments of ttie contending Parties ; wiother, 
and indeipd pf incipal means of restoring nnky, is the 
mutual compliance with one another's ifveaknesses. 
And this, metliinfes, wonW not be drfficnk ajnongst 
^•elKdisposed men, as we must needs esteem those 
to be, who seek to- regain tWs unity efthe Spirit : 
Far tljoti«;h these long contentions may hnve made 
us blind to our own infirmities, yet they have rather 
pljarpened our sight towards those of our adversaries. 
So that A general weakness being mutimlly seen and 
pitied, the very passions raided by our differences 
may be naturally brought to promcrte our recon- 
cilement. 

But notwithstanding this apparent ease in bearing 
with one another's weaknesses, it deserves a more 
than ordrrmry cane to put the disposition in practice; 
as tcclesiaslics of all denominations are but too apt 
to reason wrong iti applying it to tlieir mutual en- 
deavours for reconciliation. " llie demands of our 
adversaries, say tlie established piavty, are for matters 
owned by themselves to be no duties ; and against 
others they confess to be indifferent: why then 
slKHild we alter the stated or<ier of things to comply 
y< ith tl>eir pa verscwess or imbecility ? " But tl^ose 
who reason thus seem not to consider that they 
ttenisdves becotne guiity of the very miscarriage of 
ipvhich they accuse, and rightly accuse, their Adverr 
siries. For if the thing in question be of mattens 
indifferent, why are they not complied with, for the 
sake of so great a blessing as tl^ nrntyifthc Spirit^ 
i ' how 
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how foolishly or obirtinately soever demanded ? Al- 
lofv them to he weak or wilful for insifirtic^ on iA<*.> 
different things as the terms of IkUow-meoibership i^r 
Church Communioa; l>o we shew less of this.imi^^ 
becility io reding to cooiply with them in thtse 
indifferences ? which, hecauae tbc^ are so> we pretoad 
ouropposkes should not be indulged in. for whereia 
consists their feult or folly but in treating indifferent 
points as Dutks by an obstiiuitQ demand of them ? 
And wherein consists our wisdom, but in tr6^tiog, 
indiffer/3nt points as Sim by a3 obstinate a refusal ? 
Now when this mutual miscarriage hath defeated, 
as it often hath done, the repeated endeavours of 
good men on all sides to restore the violated unity 
of the Spirit y each Party may reasonably blame the^ 
conduct of the other, but it is impossible he can 
justify his own. Indeed it would be hard tasay 
who are most to blame; Those who oppoi^e esta* 
blished authority for the imposition of matters indif- 
ferent ; or that Authority which rigidly insists on 
them, and will ab^te nothing for the sake of tenider. 
uninformed Consciences : Z say it would be hard ta 
resolve this, had not the hdiy Apostle done it for \\% 
where he says, IVe that arc strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and nqt to pleass 
OURSELVES *. / myself, says he, do w, and allfw 
the Gospel's sake. This is the man who telJ3 us h^ 
had fought a goodjight and onjterame. And we may 
believe him ; for, in tlib contsntioai, the Party ibat 
)^Mbrmt8 is always Conqueror. . 

♦ Rom. XV. 1. 

1^ 3 But 
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But now, though the unity or thk Spirit 
cannot be purchased at too high a price, yet Uni- 
formity of established worship may be bought too 
dear. Here then, in pursuit of this spiritual blessing 
we must stop ; and not venture to go one step fiirther : 
We must not dare to procure it either at the expence 
of Truth or Justice. It must be now left to the 
good care of Providence. And this, as we shall see 
next, is implied in the very words which direct us 
to attempt it. 

1 . It is the unity of the Spirit which \ht Apostle 
recommends to us, to keep and preserve. But if, 
for the sake of uniformty ^worship, we disguise, 
or betray, or give up any fundamental Tnith, it be- 
comes a confederacy of the Spirit of this World: 
^t best a politic Union for the preservation of civil 
peace: A peace, where Religion is not the actuating 
principle, but only the cloke and cover. 

2. Nor again, was this unity of the Spirit pre- 
served (so long as it was preserved), nor is it to be 
a$^n recovered, by restraint or civil-coerciox. 
71iis would be violating that bond of peace, in which 
the Apostle tells us, the unity of the Spirit is to be 
Jcrpt. For force upon the Conscience bemg a violation 
of man s natural rights, it will be always resented 
accordingly. Hence it is that Persecution for Re- 
ligitm necessarily tears asunder all the bonds of Peace 
find Charitv ; and reduces the Church of Christ to 
thai distmcted condition which our blessed Master 
desiiil>ed when he foretold the miseries that would 
^ri»e from Persecution. 7%e Father (says he) siatl 

be 
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ie divided against the Son, and the Son against the 
Fat ha*,; the Mother against the Daughter^ and the 
Daughter against the Mother. Jnd a mans foes 
shall be those of his orvn house. 

When therefore those meam spoken of above, 
have, through the early folly or later pei-versity of 
man, proved ineffectual to preserve or to restore the 

• unity of the Spirit, the only remaining care to which 
we should then turn uS, is the keeping fast tlie Boxb 
OF Peace. 

Now the only means of securing this, as expe- 
rience hath fully shewn us, is by a general Tolera,- 
Ti0N% or full Liberty to all Christian Sects (who giy« 
security for their good behaviour to the civil Govern- 
ment) of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their own Consciences, without let or molestaticm 
from the ESTABLISHED Religion. 

Under this wise and well-regulated provision, w^en 
the blessing of unity of Spirit cannot he obtained, 
the Church of Christ may be still enabled to enjoy 
all the benefits whicji arise from the bond of Peace. 

• So that though men will not be persuaded to go all 
one way to Heaven, yet it is to be hoped, when rio 
human impediment is laid across the road, that good 
men of all parties may get thither at last ; though 
some with more, and others with less difficulty. 

The distractions and iniquities of these latter ages 
^ve us no reasonable grounds to hope for a better 
condition of the Church. It is therefore that whitjh 
reasonable men would aim at. It is that which our 
own Church enjoys. Here we sought wr peace: 
, tiid here happily we have found it : The experiem^ of 

B 4 a course 
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a: course of yeai's havii;kg discovered tbM k is prodiU:- 
. tive of much good, and preventive ai many eviU*. 

But the restless mind of man, rarely at ease mih 
the present state of things, and stidl impatient for a 
better, has ever, as opportunities served, be^ as- 
jiuming various projects, of visionary improvements, 
but all really tending to defeat or disturb this well* 
, ordered regulation. 

The most plausible, yet as visionary as wiy, is that 
called a comprehension. A wor4 very expres- 
sive to distinguish the Thing, from that Unity of the 
Spirit I and even from that Umfarmityy spoken of 
above. An Unky is .the agreement in heart oi those 
who aim at the same tlung though by different ways; 
to Uniformity exacts a profession of the same taring 
by the same way ; but a CompreJiensiou would be for 
tacking together different tilings and diflSsrent ways, 
even under the existing difference of profession. The 
first is brotherly-concord ; the second is Church-com- 
munion : but the kist is political combination. Nor is 
the Scheme less impracticable than it is mischievous ; 
as may be seen from the following considerations. 

1 , This project hath of late been conceived by 
men who agreed in nothing but in a dissatisfaction 
with the present order of things. For one side hav- 
ing been unjustly prejudiced against the equity 
of a Toleration; and the other, as unjustly, 
against the rights of an Establishment; they 
readily concurred in a Comprehension, that seemed 
to supfTsrde the use of both. But we needed not 
the gift of prophecy to foresee that it would cortie to 

WQthing; 
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nothing; einee the very tibii^ which so onUy^alLy 
brought the xx>irferierates\t0getber/wou^ whentbeif 
understand cue another, as naturally separate them; 
narnely, the professaon o£ inconsistent Pdnciptea: 
and if not $0 ; yet their Principles hdng ^ fh^ aaioe 
time e^mlbf fake, it wpuW make theu: sjt^ying to- 
gether inefFeetuai : For what couW a mutwal fiJ^e- 
hood produce but an impracticable absurdity. And 
well perhaps is it for Reiigtoa that it always does 
so. For this Comprekemion, the ape, and mimic 
of Unity, tends to the destruction of that, spirifaial 
SocrsTYy which Unity strengthens and sufiiports. 

2. The Projectors of it are generally private men, 
who undertake for more than they can perform. 
For it is not the temper of Societies to come into 
what is promised in their names, by meti uncommis- 
sioned to act for them. 

3. The maia end of a Comprebcmhon h%va% 
F£AC£; indeed the only end that couid induce the 
Magistrate t^ engi^tgp in such a business; and the 
Community being already in posession of this bless- 
ing by a wellKwdered Ti/eroifia^; He will, I sup- 
pose, be very hardily persqaded to exchange an 
experietnced good ia possession, hv one untried ; 
which, tiiough it appear feir in prospect^ yet the 
road to it may prove difficqlt and dangerous. 

4. It hath been often essayed in vain by the 
worthiest and wisest men of their times, such as 
Cassander and Grotius. And it is no wonder 
this fancied Magisterium should still eva4)orate 
in the projection* For either the Comprehension 

must 
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'most be so large and loose as to dissolve ail 
"Church Government, and even Religious Society : 

Or, if it be so tempered as to keep these sub- 
-afeting, there will be need of all the regulations 
' trhich distinguish and separate tilings tolerated from 

things established; and then Comprehension will 
's^brink back again into an empty name. 

On the whole, Since the Church of Christ hatb 
' been so unhappy as to be deprived of its greatest 

• Uessing, the v^nit of the Spirit, let not the 
same, or even contrary follies, be of force to per- 

' ^uade such who are sensible of the loss, to try con- 
clusions with what yet remains, the next best good 
pf Society, the bond of Peace; but rather 
let them be content to preserve what we still 
possess, by such sober means as the genius and dis- 

• position of the times will permit us to employ. 
^ These we have long experienced to be abundantly 

sufficient. So that those who wish well either to 

• the ESTABLISHED, or to the tolerated. Societies 
'of Christians, have nothing to do but to prevent the 

• exercise of their distinct powers from degenerating : 
J This, indeed, might at last provoke the Magis- 
trate to lend an unwilling ear to the ignorant and 
destructive schemes of these vain and idle Vision- 

- aries: But till then, I suppose. Sober Churchmert, 
and experienced Ministers of State, will have this 

- mutual confidence in one another, that neither the 
Church will abuse its privileges, nor the State leaw 

'^it unprotected. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF LEARNING ON 

REVELATION. 



f 1 



Luke xviii. §• 

—WHEN THE SON OF MAN COMETH, SHALL 

FIND FAITH ON THli EARTH? 

i .'■... ■■...:..■.. 

TH I S is one of those fatal mabks espresdte 
of the latter fortunes of the Christian Cliurch, 
as foretold, in the sacred Writings, amongst thel^gps 
of the second coming of the Son of man. And with 
This, many other of those signs now concurriii^ 
seem, in the opinion of serious men, to point out t» 
iis the near approach of that awful period; the 
completion of the moral, and the renovation of tiie 
natural system of things. ^ 

But the labour of the Christian Divine will 'ba 
perhaps better employed in searching out^the natu- 
ral causes of the risin<T disorders in the Church of 
Christ, than in hazardous conjectures about Futu- 
rity ; although laid open to him in some measure by 
the import of those marks, which the predicted eviii 
^re supposed to bear. 

And indeed, if He have not this discretion, hii 
speculations will sometimes^ as in the case before 
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vs, be rudely called off from the Prophetic matter, 
to other considerations, in which the honour of 
Christianity is more immediately concerned. 

A late noUe Writer *, whoi^ together if ith the Re- 
ligion of his Country, hath attempted to erase from 
the minds of men the vary idea of all that goes uu* 
der tlie name of Religion, hath, amongst his dis- 
coveries of the first Philosophy, laid down the 
following maxim: **Tbat since the revival of 
learning in the West, and the consequent practice 
of thinking for ourselves, the Christian Faith 
hath kept gradually decaying ; and men have gives 
less and less credit to its pretensions f/' From 
hence he would infer, and not illogically on such a 
gratuitous Principle, ^^ that the Religion of Jesm 
is false.** 

I propose therefore to debate this matter with him; 
a point of the utmost importance to the honour ioi 
Revelation. 

His Lordships proposition may be expressed in 
plainer terms, " That the more the world has ad- 
vanced in real knowledge, the more it has dis* 
covered of the intenable pretensions of the Gospel" 

To expose the futility of his maxim, I shall first 
of all shew, that it was not Ignorance which 

* Lord BOLINGBROKE. 

f The resurrection of Letters uas a fatal peiiod: tk^ 
Christian sydcra has been attached, and wounded too, very 
severely since that time — And again, Christianity has been 
in decay ever since the resurrection of Letters, — Lord 
BoLiNGBROKE, OH the study and useof history, Vol; IIL 
pp. 430, 31. Octavo Edition. 

gave 
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gave the Gospel its early " credit : Which is a pi-e- 
siimption, at least, that Knowledge hath not since 
hurt it. 

Now Christianity arose when Knowledge 
was at its height, in the latter part of the Augustan 
age ; and in the very centre of human learning, RomCj 
Greece^ and the Lesscr-Ama. Neither wafi it pro- 
pagated in confederacy with Sophists or PhHoso^ 
phers ; but in direct defiance of all their eloquence 
and reasoning ; over which, after a sharp conflict of 
FAIR ARGUMENT, it at length completely triumphedt 
Nor, again, under the protection of civil Ruters, or 
the Imperial authority ; for these were all combined 
to its destruction; some with the arms of human 
learning and Philosophy, as Marcus Antoninus 
and Julian : but the far greater part with the 
more peculiar argument of Tyrants, the sword oF 
the executioner : Yet these, likewise, the Gospel, 
after a still sharper conflict of patience and suf- 
fering, brought over to the side of Truth and 
Reason. 

But what need we more ? We have the noble 
Author himself giving testimony to tlie fact ; and, itt 
his usual watjy desti-oying his own system of political 
philosophy. He not only confesseth, that at the 
publication of the Gospel, the Gentile World was 
highly advanced in knowledge, but that this know*-, 
ledge facilitated the reception of its truths. Spcafe*- 
ing of this veiy sera, he says— ^* Pdytheism wai 

mitigated; Idolatry was in good measure dia^ 

tinguished away, amongst the Philosophers at 
.^ ' least, Oracles and th^ Arts of Divination grew intp 

** contempt: 
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^ ooDtempt : and if Heatbenian was kept ap by men 
^ above the vuigar, it seemed to be so only by the 
•* Priests for lucre, and by otiiers for fear of having 
•* DO Religion at all. Thus the way vas pbe- 

• PAREi> BY Reason for Revelation, in the 
** Comihies where Christiamty first appearedy and 
*' arA/Wi uere enlighteued by Philosophy *." Bat 
Ihs Ijordship ji^oes further; he not only confesseth 
ttat tliis learned age was favourable to the success 
of Christ lan'Uyy but that it was most adapted to its 
CEMius ; since, those who published it chose rather 
tbat it should be submitted to the examination of 
Reason, than forced upon the Morld by the weight 
of Authority. ^^ It is plain" (says his Lordship) 
^ tliat the fii*st publishers of Christianity ^6id not 
" rest the cause primarily or solely on Authority 
f' of any kind. It is plain that they submitted th^ 

• Gospel, and the Authority of those who published 
^ it, to the examination of Reason, as any other 
*' system even of divine Philosophy ought to be 
" submitted f-" 

After this, to talk of any real advantage the Gospel 
can gain by igJioruncCy or any real hurt it can re- 
ceive from hwivkc/ge, is reckoning much upon the 
advantage of favourable hearers. 

Another pj^esumpt ion that Knowledge is not in- 
jurious to the interests of Religion, was the later 
conduct of the Ministers of the Gospel. This 
noble Writer, whose suggestion I am here op- 
posing, hath thought fit to represent them as a se* 

• * Bolingbroke's Works, Quarto Edition, Vol. IV. 
•'P-373i374. tVoLlV.p. 2.67, . ; 

of 
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bf.}mav]ih PditiGians combined together to $Up(>ort 
Revelation as the best svstem to advance the Wealtti 
and Power of their Order. But whether Revelation 
be a divine Truth or a commendtious Fable : whdher 
the Order be Minister of Religion, or Confederates 
in Iniquity ; it is at least certain, tliat men who have 
devoted their time and taleqts to tlie service of this 
Institution must needs be best acquamt^ with \Uf 
nature, and with .the means piost proper to advance^ 
or to retard its interests. And this their superior 
knowledge will admit of no dispute, if, as is pror 
tended, Revelation was their invention : for they 
could not but be very intimate with the work of 
tlieir own hands^ Now it is remarkable, that when 
divers accidental causes had concurred to revive 
learning in the West f not the least of which was the 
protection and encouragement the Clergy afforded 
to the exiled Greeks), thb Order was amongst th^ 
first, as soon as ever it had given any signs of rer 
turning life, to cherish and support it ; to raise and 
restore it to its ancient dignity and splendor. One 
amongst them in particular having done more irt 
this service than all the Laity of that age together^ 
I need not tell the learned hearer, that I mean 
Erasmus *. The inference I would draw from, 

* There is one circumstance in the life and character 
of this excellent Person, that distinguishes him with ad^ 
vantage from most others, even of the great est. eminence 
in Letters : and will for ever ende^ his memory to the 
Wise and Good. His zeal for the interests of Learning 
and Religion was equally warm and constant* To s^c 
the firsts he beg^n with discrediting the JVfoNKS,' th# 

mortal 
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k is this, Tbst bad the Cleqi^» who best uoderatood 
the mutual effects u^hich Ijtarmng and Recdatm 
must have upon one anotho*, been apprehen^ve 
tint LfitTEas would prove injurious to the Faith, 
whidi it was, it seems^ their peculiar interest to sup* 
port ; so cunning Politicians bad never acted so ab* 
curd a part as to promote Learning when it was in 
their power to suppress it Yet they did support it 
And, wth no great assistance from the Laity, ad* 
vanced that degree of eminence in which our Fathers 
have seen it 

I know it Iiath been pretended, that in this service 
the Clergy were passive ; that tliey entered into it 
with reluctance; that they went heavily with the 

current, 

mortal Enemies of reviving Letters. He pushed them 
widi all the vigour of his wit; and seemed resolved to 
give no quarter to that ignorance which was become 
tlie mother and nurse of all the bigotxy, and supciBtition, 
which inost dishonoured and defiled lldigion. In this 
attack on the established barbaiity of the times^ he suc- 
ceeded so well, as to bring good Letters into fashion : 
to which he gave a new splendor by preparing for the 
press correct Editions of many of the best antient 
Writers both ecclesiastical and profane. But his 
labours wcie not vet ended. He had a new adventure 
to undertiike. He lived to see the zeal for Letters, which 
he bad been so' instramental in promoting, carry the 
VlfiTvosi of Itali/ into an opposite and yet more ridicu-.' 
k>us extreme than the monkish, when he first set upon 
lai^hing ignorance out of the world. The Italian Latiu 
Writers (and almost every body then was a Latin 
WriterX from their diead and horror of monkish bar* 
^ifins^ would use no word, not even when they treated 

of 
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current, which then ran strongly to the advaiicem^t 
of SciCTiCe. But they wh6 say so, know little o^the 
history of those times" It is true, the poor Monks 
in the midst of all their blindness, saw well enough 
the havock Learning would make throughout all the 
quarters of Superstition : and therefore employed 
their weak endeavours to stop the progress of it 
But what was the issue? They made themselves 
doubly ridiculbus : for the learned Clergy were not 
now content to despise, they found it necessary to 
expose, their ignorance. Soon afterwards indeed the 
world was surprised with the sudden rise of a more' 
formidable Order of Religious, the Jesuits ; who 
perhaps had been well pleased to have acted their 

parts^ 

of the highest mysteries of Religion, but whathad' been 
consecrated as it were in the Capitol, and dispensed- to' 
them by the sacred hand of Tully. Brasmns observed^ 
the growth of this foUyiWith the greater concern, as he 
thought he saw, under all their fondness for the .Language 
of old Rome, a growing libertinag^, which disposed thejai; 
to think slightly of the Christian Faith ;^ and, what is 
still stranger, gave them even a reverence for the at- 
surdities of the old Gentile worship. Now, ftiis Of)pdd& 
extreme, he thought it equally his diity to expose: 
which he hath done in that immortal work intitled' 
Ciceroni anus : and done so effectually, that the pub- 
lic was soon brought back to, that just medium which he 
had been all his life endeavouring to mark out for. their 
observance: Purity, but not Pedantry, in Letters; an4 
Zeal, but not Bigotry, in Religion. In a word, the em- 
ploying his talents of genius and literature on subjects of 
general importance declared hiiri a thue Critic?; ^anq 
his- opposing the extremes of all Parties iu their liimT 
declared him an honest man* 

Vol. IX. S 
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parts like their predecessors, in the shade of doift-; 
tered ignorance. But the matta: was then too far 
gone. These Politic Fathers, if you will, were in- 
deed forced to sw im with the stream : but they weitf 
in it with so good a grace that few have more ef^ 
fectually contributed to the advancement of Learn* 
ing. In a word, thi^ was the general Spirit of tiie 
Christian Clergy ; both of the Friends and Enemies 
of liomty that from the time in which Letters gave 
the first symptom of recovered life, to the present 
they cherished 4hem with a zeal and assiduity next 
to what they used in the support and defence of their 
more peculiar charge, Religion. 

What then must we conclude, but that tiiey 
thought, and still think, that the Christian Faith is 
much benefited by the application of human Learn- 
ing to its service? They were not mistaken, as I 
shall now endeavour to shew. 

JFor, from these pr£Sumptioi^s, I proceed to a 
DIRECT PROOF, that as the infent growth of the 
Gospel was not retarded by that flourishing state of 
Knowledge which saw it in its birth ; so the revived 
Knowledge. of these latter ages did greatly support 
the established honours of Revelation, by illustrating 
its primeval Truths, 

Since the more careful cultivation of natural 
and moral Science, Philosophy, History, and 
Antiquity, have all contributed to spread a new 
light over the evidences of it. 

In natural Philosophy^ more exact enquiries have 
been made into the contents of the superior cover mg 
c^ the te^aqueous Globe; the pecviliaiities of whoset 

^ ammgementa 
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arrtogeittettts give the strongest evidence to the Mo- 
saic account of tlie , De/w^e *. And the Irnitioitd 
Theory of Newton absolutely dembtlstr^es that iti^ 
tiiiiate relation which Moses i^eaks of, between the 
Creator and his tifork. 

Profane History y the tnore nicely it is 6xaihined, 
the more clearly it discovers, through all its corrup- 
tions, an exact and surprising conformity with 
the sacred: It affords a vast number of precious 
Monuments that serve to illustrate those obscurities 
in holy Writ, which time and the universal change 
of manners, both Social and Civil, have unavoidably 
occasioned amongst men. 

The Science of Antiquity ^ which is properly con- 
versant with flie manners and customs of anciettt 

tim(^^, 

* The* contents of the Ocean ai*^ foaiid, ia a |>etriikti 
istate, all over the tetrestriat part of the Globe ; and id 
frlaces most distant ftom those in which they were first 
Ibrmed. I say they are found over al) the earth, birt not 
in all sorts of soils indifferently. And from these two 
circumstances considered together, an incontestable proof 
of the truth of the Mosaic relation, I think, may ht de- 
duced. Had these adventitious fossils not be^n found ift 
every quarter of the Globe, we could not conclude titt 
Deluge to have beien universai: and had ^ey becll 
found in all kind of soilr indifferently, we might suppose 
them to be (what they w«?eonce comffl€»ily thought) the 
natives of those narrow beds in which they are discovered^ 
and a kind of /urns nature. But when we see them 
spread over every climate, and yet only in such scSTs ad 
are proper for the preservation of foreign bodies, Wi 
rightly conclude them to be the deposite of a DeJte^ rf 
waters which covered the whole face of ihi^ jBacth' 

« 2 
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tiuies, supports the gqjcral credit of sacred Scrips 
ture by illustrating those iotemal maiks that prove 
the hi^ antiquity to which they pretend* 

The Science of Morals hatii been more success- 
fully pursued, and more happily investigated, since 
the revival of Letters, than at any other period what- 
ever. yVnd this, reflected upon Gospel-morality, 
hath throu n such a lastre on the purity of its nature, 
on the utility of its gjeneral direction, and on the 
truth of revelation principles, as shews its original 
to be indeed divine. 

True Knowledge being thus friendly to tne 
Faith, you will naturally expect, I suppose, to find 
the great Masters of Science confirming what is here 
said, by their warm attachment to Revelation.. 
The expectation is not unreasonable. And you 
have tlie pleasure to see every great name amongst 
the:.I^ity, such as Bacon^ Boyle, Newton, 
Grotivs, Selden, Stdenuam, Paschal, and 
Locke, no less respectable for their sincere belief 
of Christianity than for their profound Knowledge 
in their several Professions. Nor should you suffer 
yourselves to suspect that the weight of this argument 
is at all diminislied, if there be others, accounted 
in the rank of Ijeamed Men, who have affected to 
think slightly of the Religion of their Country. For 
when the matter is to be decided by Authority, 
Hobbes I suppose will not be opposed to Newton, 
or Spinoza to Bacon. Much less would any one 
compare Toland with Grotius, or Tindal with Sel- 
den^ or Coward and Morgan with Harvey and 
Sydenham. 

If 
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If then true Science hath thus advanced the credit 
and glory of Revelation, by the nature of its* 
principles, and the sentiments of its professors; and 
if vet there hath been, ever since the revival of 
Letters, a gradual defection from the Faith, we 
must seek for the causes of this Apostasy in some- 
thing else than in a superabundance of know- 
ledge. And on a fair inquiry, I persuade mj'self, 
they will not be difficult to find. 

We have just seen, how one division of the 
learned World, into the great and the small Phi- 
losophers, contributes to the credit of Religion: 
another, into the moral and the immoral, would 
no less support its honour, were it not too invidious 
a task to oppose these 16 one another, by name. 
But the various instances may be safely trusted to 
every man's own recollection. For who hath not 
observed, that in the learned world every the most 
virtuous person hath been most eminent for his ad- 
herence to Revelation : and that such who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the cause oi free-thinking 
have been generally as remarkable for the free in- 
dulgence of their passions. Nor is it at all strange, 
that, when men have nothing to hope, and much to 
fear from a Religion proposed to them as true, they 
should for their own ease be willing to find, or, if 
that fails, to suspect it to be false. And when 
once men are in this disposition, they will never 
want objections to facts established by the fullest 
evidence ; or to doctrines supported by the 
strongest reasoning. 

/ S3 But, 
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But, it will be said, perha{)&, •* Why dW not 
this natural, thoi^h unreasonable prejudice, appear 
sooner? Men have been always vicious ; and have 
ever since the first appearance of Christiamty beea 
made uneasy in their vices." 

The tact is true. But the answer to the question 
easy. We are to consider that, for many ages pre^ 
ceding the restoration of Learning, superstitiok 
had invented a thousand expedients to evade the 
threats of Religion against a wicked life, to reconcile 
the difference; and to make Salvation consistent 
with the practice of habitual immorality. So that 
bad men were under no temptation to quarrel with 
the evidences of their Faith, in order to enjoy their 
vices in quiet. 

But the case is much altered since ReligioQ, l^ 
th^ assistance of revived Learning, h^th.been resting 
to its ancient purity. Tbe original terona of the 
Gospel Covenant between God and man are seen 
to be immoveable: That habittuzl Qtimcs can be 
np otherwise atoned for but by sincere repentance : 
And that the very essence of repentance consists 
in forsaking vice, ai>d returning to the actual prac- 
tice of virtue. 

However, admitting so rare a phenomenon as an 
XJnbeliever of real learning and reasonable morals ; it 
would be absurd to ascribe this to bis superior 
Knowledge, when so natural an account may be 
given of this traverse, from his learned passions an4 
infirmities, A progress in arts is far from workiiig 
that change in the heart and affections which a 
progrC'js in the practice of Religion is wont to do. 

The 
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The higher you advance in Faith, tiie easier you 
5iibdue, and the more skilfully you balance your 
appetites and affections : but too often, the further 
you advance in Science, the more you inflame 
those appetites and render them intractable. Pride 
and Vanity grow spontaneously out of the con- 
sciousness, whether real or imaginary, of superior 
knowledge. As these passions render us impatient 
of instruction, and scarcely submitting to be self- 
iaughty so they are most gratified when we quit the 
opinions of the crowd. " If all my Learning (says 
such a one to himself) only leads me to think with 
the Mamfy and to have my science confounded in 
the mass of popular opinions, how shall I be dis- 
tinguished with advantage from the ignorant and 
illiterate ? To give such people a due esteem for 
my importance, they should see that Learning leads 
men to conclusions, very distant from common sen- 
timents. These visions, light and fantastic as they 
are, have, I am afraid, led many scholars to affect 
a singularity in thinking, which their better judg- 
ments, if not their very hearts, condemned. 

This infirmity of learned heads did not escape the 
noble Writer, whose maxim is now under consi- 
deration ; when, speaking of what he calls the resuvi- 
rection of Letters, he said, ^* In the darkness of 
*^ ignorance, superstition prevailed : in the light of 
*« knowledge, overweening curiosity, the offspring of 
** self-conceit; as self-conceit is of pride*,** 
And in another place, " As men advance in Know- 
" ledge, their self-conceit is apt to increase f." 

• VoL iv, p. 170. t Vol* iv. p. 171- 

S4 But 
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But if simple vanity be thus strong, bow powerful 
wUl it prove when joined, to warm resentments for 
neglected : merit or injuriojiis suspicions! I wish I 
could nqt Siiy, there have been sonie^ even of those 
consecrated to the service of Religion, who have 
suffered those passions and resQotments to carry 
them into the quarters of the Enemy. 

But as to the Learned of that time, many cir- 
cumstances concurred to indispose them towards the 
Religion, of their Country. They went to the cul- 
tivation of the new Learning, as it was then called, 
with a sort of enthusiasm. They were promised 
wonderful things from it. And nothing could more 
flatter their passions than to fimcy they had dis- 
covered by it, that the Religion, under which sense 
and conscience had lain so long oppressed, was 
false; a prejudice they would be very ready to in- 
dulge out of revenge to tlie Monks, who emplo\'ed 
all their Authority to discredit and discountenance 
the new Learning, and all the favourers of it. 

Again, there are some Sciences little conversant 
in that kind of proof by which the truths of Religion 
ai^e supported ; such as the simple and mixed Ma- 
thematics, which labour only in strict demonstration. 
What wonder then, that the simple Demonstrator *, 

unused 

* " Lea GeomeU-es memes (says a very able judge of 
these matters) qui devroient mieux connoitre lea avan- 
tages de Tanalise, que les autres Philosophea, dooneat 
souvent la preference h la sinthcse. Aussi, quand ils 
sbrtent de leurs calculs pour entrer dans les recherche^ 
d*une nature difference, on ne leur trouve plus la meihe 
clart6, la meme jJrecidoD, ni la m6me etendue (TespriL 

Nous 
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unused to calculate the numerous combinations that 
constitute the various degrees of moral probability^ 
should, when the evidence for Religion came before 
him, appear little fitted^ and less disposed to estimate 
its force ? 

To the incapacity, which an addiction to certain 
Sciences induceth, may be added the prgudices 
which certain circumstances in the state of the two 
Religious parties, tliat divide the Western world, 
were apt to occasion. In the Church of Roj^e, 
the gross corruptions ; and amongst Protestants, 
their endless divisions into sects and factions. The 
corruptions were apt to make doubting men suspect 
Revelation to be only a knavish Fable ; tlie : divisionSy 
that it was only an enthusiastic dream. 

Hitherto it appears that it is not Learning, but 
the infirmities of those who profess Learning, which 
produce that infidelity whose origin is the subject 
of our inquiry. 

But certainly, its largest source, is pretended 
learning and supeiificial knowledge ; the very defect 
and want of that, to which his Lordship ascribes the 
priesent propensity to unbelief. In a state <of ^i^j)/e 
Ignorance men hardly get so far as into the confines 
of doubt; which was their case before the re^r- 
rection of Letters : Superficial knowledge soon brings 

thena 

Nous avons quatre metaphisiciens celebres, Descartes, 
Malebranche, Leibnitz^ et Locke. Le dernier est le 
seul qui ne fut pas Geometre, et de combien n'est il pas 
superieur aux trois autres^" Essai sur I'Origine det Con- 
noiisances Humaines^ 2de partie, p. 289, 90. 
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them thither, and supplies them witii many shallow 
objections against Religion : and this has been the 
state of thuigs ever since. And the vanity that acr 
companies learned pmisuits being stnx^er and more 
unchecked in the entrance to Science than in the 
more advanced stages of it, as having but little of 
tiiat conscious ignorance to counterbalance it, which 
increases in proportion to our progress, the doubts 
and objections of the half-learned will soon terminate 
in settled infidelity. Hence it is we find the leaders 
and professors of Free-thinking to have been gene* 
rally of this class of men. And hence it b, that 
there are now much fewer Unbelievers amongst 
eminent men in the learned Professions than at die 
revival of Letters. For as Science has kept ad* 
vancing, and the true theory of nature opened, men's 
hard thoughts of Revelation have gradually lessened 
and subsided. The Philosophy of Aristotle, when 
the Schools first got to its source in the sixteenth 
Century, inclined the Italian literati to Atheism: 
and the new inventions of Descartes, in the seven- 
teenth, disposed the French to naturalism. They 
have both now given place to the true theory 
of nature. And Newton, as well by his doctrine 
as example, has taught the Philosophic world to 
believe and tremble. Nor is the present overflow 
of infidelity any objection to the truth of this ob- 
servation. For, as to the great body of unbelievers, 
it is neither deep, nor yet superficial. Learning that 
gives the bias. This, indeed, may form the leaders: 
but it is FASHION only (as in every other folly) that 
perverts the followers. 

For 
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For just as in the times oi iqnorant Devotiok, 
believing was the mode; so in these our days of 
LEARNED iNPifFEEKKCB it 19 free-tfunking. It 
is Dpt much nor little learning, it is not knowledge, 
nor yet ignorance, which influence3 the body of 
mankind in their Opinions, any more than in their 
dress ; it is CREDiTA:piifi imitation, the thing we 
call Fashion. 

In a word, if we consider Learning in the sense 
of a discipline for the improvetnent of the underr 
standings it has at all times been of infinite advantage 
to Revelation. Yet it must not be denied, that 
it may sometimes be so circumstanced as to produce 
much mischief. I have shewn that both antieat 
and modern Ijeaming have contributed to the pro* 
pagation and establishment of the Christian Re- 
ligion : yet it is but too true that the one, in the 
genius of its Doctrine^ and the other in the Tnod^ 
of its propagation^ have, with great good, acci* 
dentally occasioned variety of eviL 

The metaphysical principles of antient Philosophy 
were destructive of the great doctrines of our Faith*; 
which made St. Pa«e/ caution the Churches, lest any 
should spoil them through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition (fm€n'\. 

The mode of propagation has done aU the mischief 
in these latter times. The use of Letters among 
the Antients, even in tl>e flourishing state of them, 
was confined to the few j who, by their stations in 
life, were enabled to make a real and a reasonable 

* Divine Legartion, Book IIL Sect. 4. 
t CqI, i^. «. 

improvement. 
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improvement. But since the invention of printing, 
flje instruments of Kncrrledge have grown so com- 
mon as to get into the hands of tlie People : where, 
instead of improving the understandings, they have 
had no other effect than to inflame the passions : 
of which Reliciov, SociETT, and even Letters 
themselves, now feel the miserable effects. 

On the whole then we sec, how ridiculous as 
well as malicious the noble person's observation is, 
*^ That Revelation owes its credit to ignorance; 
and loses ground as Learning and Science advance 
against it." For what there is of fact, on which he 
supports his observation, is only this, that there is 
a greater number of Unbelievers amongst the pro- 
fessors of Christianity since the revival of Letttrs 
than before. But if this inference be just, it would 
hold as well against the beri^ of a God, as against 
the truth of Revelation : for, to one Atheist in the 
Monkish times, there were a hundred at the revival 
of Learning. One degree of science is fitted to 
discover error ; and another, to find out the truth. 
In the interim, the infirmity of our nature betrays 
us, and in running from an absurdity we rarely stop 
till we be got intangled in its opposite. 

But the inference is, in every view, so grouniiless, 
that Christianity (as we have shewn) made its first 
way against the highest powers and prejudices, in 
the very centre of the most flourishing age of Know- 
ledge. 

At the last revival of Letters it received the 
strongest aid from human Science ; and the siiicerest 

homage 
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homage from the most illustrious names that ever 
adorned or cultivated Letters. 

The only enemies it found amotigst the Learned 
were either such as were immoral in their lives; or 
were tied down by a false Philosophy to inveterate 
prejudices ; or were carried away by vanity ; or were 
incompetent judges by their ♦unacquaintance with 
the nature of the proofs ; or lastly such who pretended 
only to a Knowledge they indeed had not. 

And as to the gross body of licentious men, 
Learning had no concern in the affair ; These were 
entirely under the sway and influence of Fashion. 

Fr.om all this we conclude, that let Infidelity 
be risen to what height it will, it is not yet of that 
kind which brings any real discredit to Reve- 
lation. 

The Rejectors of it, therefore, would do well to 
consider the grounds on which they st£md ; and 
what account they will be able to give to the great 
Judge of all the ^arth at his second coming, for 
having contributed to that horrid defection which 
he hath foretold will be then found amongst mon. 
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1 Pet. ii. 17. 

FEAR GOD, HONOUR THE KINO. 

T^HE holy Apostle has, with great propriety, 
joined together these two precepts of our duty 
to God and the civil magistrate ; as well 
knowing what mutual influence Religion and .So- 
ciety have, and what mutual aid they bestow, upon 
one another : that the truth and purity of Faith 
prescribe and recommend the rules of civil justice ; 
and that a free and equal Government favours and 
encourages the profession of the truth. 

But not only the genius and disposition of Re- 
ligion and Government dispose them to this friendly 
intercourse of good olBSces ; but the actual adminis- 
trations of their respective powers are always im- 
parting mutual assistance to one another. The 
State lending its coercive power to restrain and 
Vol. IX. T punish 
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punish that vice and immorality which renders all 
religious profession, contaminated with it, vain 
before God ; and the Church employing the terrors 
of the Lord to inforce obedience to the Magistrate's 
lawful commands: teaching men subjection, not only 
for wraths but also for con^cieiice 3ake\ 

But this is a truth, wliich, I presume, will easily 
find its way to an EngHsk audience; who now 
actually possess and enjoy all those blessings which 
arise from so natural and sacred an Union. For 
by the equity of our cit?i/ Constitution the consciences 
of men are not only left free, but protected in their 
Uberty : and by the truth and power of our religious, 
the 7ights of citizens HaVe been more than once 
supported, when threatened by arbitrary and illegal 
power. 

But then, though true and pure Religion, and a 
jofet'^ttdequd GoVerriment, be Aub fi-uitftrl 6f mutilal 
gbdd ; Superstition and Despotic p(rk^ ftt^ on 
the contrary, as productive' of mutuai ^il; iricea^ 
santly . ihflaming one another's disorder^, tHl tfe^ 
i^nk the wTetch^d victims of tlifeir tytahny ifito fl^ 
ibwest statte of misery dnd distfcsi^. 

For when once Superstition Hath Violated* the 
rights of consci^ilce, then, ifa order to dispose the 
civil magistrate to b^doitie the exeiJudoner of theif 
decrees, of, if they fkil'in that, to be an untdncerhed 
Spectator bf theii" violfence, they jireabhup Hik nt- 
viifE RIGHT, and' a power from Hfeaveri like theit 
btvn : with a free invitation tb niakc as bold witii 
property, as they have dbne Witil' cdttfecifetici!.- On 
tibedthef side, wherieVer the civil' Magistrate Jtihis 

to 



to play fll6 tyraiit, he naturally begins \Vifli giving 
n'p seri'^e and ^fefy for a prey to Supei-stitidn and^^ 
Chiir(:;h cerisuYfes; in order to save labour, and to' 
retell e one half of lihe main already stibdued to his 
hand^. 

In ^ Word', iJiat BJeM'^oii; wHch i^endei's void the 
first precept of my te^itj by taking away the^e^r of 
Gody will alwafj's be for introducing a form of Go-^ 
vei^nment v^hich reridieY^s Void the second, by taking 
away all honour ftofh the King. And s6, reci- 
poci^aSTy, wilt an hcrtourless King promote the 
worship of a^ fearless God. And for the truth of 
this, we needlb^k ho furtller tiian upon the insolent 
atteitij)ts, jufet now making, fo overturn our happy 
CohStitutibn in Church' and State, and, m its steady 
to introduce PbPiiRt attd aebitrart Poweh. 

But of thife cortiplioated monster, now ci*a'\vii&j^ 
from the North, which, Amphisbena like, has at 
either* end a' ff^ad, it is sufficient to observe, that 
though Each may lead aAd follow in itis turn, yet 
they ar6 still' irlseparable : aiid that betM^een them 
bbth, they effectually make void this' great Ghrife^ 
tan siiniihary of human condlict, \jo feat God and 
^otmf the King: Popery entirely etfacing from 
thi^ frtmds of men aft religibus fear of the Deity'; 
rfnd ARBITRARY ]?owER tearftig from thiir affei> 
tions all manly honour for the Magi^tratl^. 

To be^n tiiei*efokie ^ith Po'p'erY, lindter its beii 
Ikte, that of a iiitf%7bn, thotigh it bfe, in truth/litltte 
dtti6r than' €- mtxt Anftthri^iaA PcHcy. 

T2 Tbi* 
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This Religion strips Christianity of thc^e^r (^ 
Gody First, by transferring much of the worship due 
to the Creator upon the creature, in their idolatrous 
adoration of dead men ; by whose merits and hiedi- 
ation the anger of the offended Deity is supposed to 
be appeased, and the unalterable terms of justice, 
between God and man, removed or relaxed : The 
very same idolatry, which, the Apostle Paul assures 
us, had banished diXfear of the Deity out of the Pagan 
world, when the wrath of God was repealed by Jesus 
frojn Heaven against all ungodliness and unrightc 
ousness ofmtn^ who hold the truth in unrighteousness^ 
That is, who mixed with their knowledge of the true 
God, the most abominable idolatries, and changed 
his glo7y into an image made like to corruptible 
9nan, S^x. A practice, which, if it begins not in a 
contempt of the Deity, must necessarily end in it, 
and take away alljear of Gods jealousy. 

A second way, in which Popery takes away the 
fear of God^ is in its doctrine and discipline of 
penitence. We are taught, as well by nature as 
the Gospel, that sin is so offensive to God's purity 
as to provoke his wrathful indignatioti upon trans- 
gressors. Hence, the fear of God's displeasure 
tends to keep men in their duty ; and to call them 
back to it, whea they have transgressed, by a sea- 
sonable repentance. 

Now, in the church of Rome ^ the doctrine of at- 
trition with absolution roots out all this \\Q\yfeary 
by teaching men, that an ill-spent life is to l:;e 
atoned by simple sorrow, and the priest s forgiveness, 

at 
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at the hour of death : Whereby, 2X1 fear of GocTs 
JUSTICE becomes evaded. 

A third way, by which Popery takes away the 
fear of God, is in transferring his rule and govern- 
ment in the Church, upon a mere man, assuming 
to himself all power both iii heaven and in earth. 
And he administers this power with the same ex- 
travagant impiety with which he usurped it; by 
giving indulgences to sin, and dispensations from 
the most solemn obligations of morality. So that 
such an exercise of Church Authority cannot but 
work out of the minds of men aWfear of God's 

DOMINION. 

A fourth way, by which Popery takes away the 
fear of God, islifi its tyranny over conscience, called 
submission to the Holj/ See. It is the Gospel-doc- 
trine, that God alone is the Judge of conscience ; that 
it is accountable only to him ; and that to bring it 
before another Tribunal, is to usurp upon the rights 
of the Divinity. For who art thou, says the Apostle 
Paul, that judgest another mans servant ? to his 
oxvn master he standeth orfalleth. Yet hath this 
unchristian Church, in defiance of the divine, and 
in opposition to the maxims of human laws, erected 
a Court of Inquisition, which imprisons, starves, 
and burns all who set not their opinions by those 
of the Holy See. Now, amongst the numerous evils 
of this infernal butchery, this is not the least, that 
it has a natural tendency to root out a\l fear of 
God: For Hypocrisy (which is the only genuine 
offspring of Force) femiliarizing its mask to the face 
of Heaven, soon wears out of the mind oil fear of 

t 3 the 
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the divine omniscience, intent only on deceiving 
these more dreaded tyrants ovier conscie^oe. 

Thus ve see, by how n^any vaf ious ways thcy^ jr 
ofGdd, which is the soul of piety, is weakened and 
rendered vpid by this daring Impostor, who usurps 
the revejrend name of the holt/ cudwlic Church, 

Its inseparable companion, despotic Power, 
^hich generally follows it, but now, indeed, seems 
to lead the way, under its mu^t hideous form of a 
bloody and unnatural Rebellion, tends equally to 
destroy all hanour due to Kings. 

Let us consider from wlience the honour due to 

« 

that sacred character is naturally derived: ^nd 
how inevitably arbitrary power tandelh to des- 
troy it. 

The first ground of honour is, that a King, who 
considers the people, as his Children, of his fa- 
mily and houshokl, is incessantly employed in feed- 
ing, supporting, £md enriching tliose committed to 
his care. So that gratitude, which requires all the 
returns of filial duty and affection, gives him honour^ 
as to a common Jather, On the other hand, a ty- 
EANT, who regards his subjects as his slaves, bom 
for the gratification of all his impotent purposes, is 
only sohcitous how to make the most of their blood 
and swe^t : the fruits of which he squanders away 
in wild projects of depopulating ambitioi), or in iiis 
more destructive habits of luxury and pleasure : So 
that, instead of honour, his actions repay hini 
If ith deiserved aversion an.d contej^pt. 

Anotjher 
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Another ground ofhcmu^ is the equal protection 
a King affords to all bis .subject3; not suflfering his 
people to be oppressed in their religious rights by 
cruql or intolerant Churchmen ; or, in tlieir civil, 
by proud and overbearing Nobl^ ; which gives bim 
honour as tk^ir common prottctor. The Tp'anf^ 
on the Qontr^y, who wa^ts the assistance of Super- 
stition to' support his illegal prerogative, aud tl^ 
connivance of the Powerful, in the unjqsjt eijcercise 
of it; delivers up his people, for a pr^y to Both;. 
that hiniSjelf naay direct and preside in the cpowon 
pillage; which must needs turn all ^steew and 
honour into hatred and detestation. 

Another ground of honwr is, that the rule which 
the King prescribes to the exercise of his pow^, i$ 
the old, established, and well known Laws oif th^ 
realm ; by which the People are secured in tlie 
freedom of their persons, and in the enjoyment 
of their possessions. Hence, the King becomes, 
honoured as the common judge^ the avenger of 
wrong and oppression. On the other hand, the 
Tyrant^ by niaking his will and pleasure the rule of 
hi;5 a4aiinistration, imprispns and confiscates without 
legal complaint or forfeiture ; which, exposing liberty 
«,nd prpperty a prey to court sycophants, reduces all 
honour tp a sejivile f^ab. 

The last ground of honour is, the King's owning 
himself created by the People, and for their sake * ; 
The end of his office, being the public good : So 

* Rex detijr propter regnum, et non regnum propter 
?lcgem. fortesicup, de Laud. Leg. Ang- c 37. 

T4 that 
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that he is honoured by f hem as their common bent- 
factor, A Tyranty on the contrary, claims his right 
from Heaven, or Nature, or Conquest, or, in a word, 
from any thirig, rather than that from whence only 
a free obedience can arise ; and consequently holds 
the People made for the gratification of his pleasure, 
and the support of his magnificence; and that, when 
he condescends to employ himself in their service, 
'tis merely of his princely grace and favour; which 
turns all hmour into jealousy and distrust. 

Thus, here again, we see, how arbitrary pmcery 
so essentially different from our happy Constitution, 
deprives the Magistrate of all civil honour, by 
making him unworthy of it ; and leaving nothing in 
its ])lace but contempt, aversion, jealousy, and 
slavish fear. 

Wiieh we are therefore bid by the Apostle Peter 
to ho7ionr the Ki?ig, we must conclude, he previously 
supposes, that we have had the courage to procure 
for ourselves such a Constitution as establisheth a 
Kwg xvorthy of honour ; or, at least, that we have 
the grace to preserve and support what our an- 
cestors' courage hath procured for us. For if, where 
the Apostle bids us fear God, he means that * we 
should adhere to the great Lord and Governor of 
the universe, in opposition to those dumb idols, wiiich 
it was tlie purpose of Gospel-holiness to root out ; 
then certainly, where he bids us honour the King, 
he must needs mean a legitimate Magistrate, in 
opposition to a lawless Tyrant, so contrary to the 
true spirit of gospel-liberty. And St. Paul, where 
he exliorts men to civil obedience, defines this lawful 

Magktrate 
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Magistrate to be one, who beareth not the sword in 
vain — A terror not to good works ^ but to the evil — 
A minister of God to us for good — An menger^ to 
execute wrath upon him that doth evil: the very de- 
scription of our own constitutional Monarch. In a 
word. If it were the intent of the Holy Spirit, in the 
precept of fearing God^ that we should support 
Religion in the purity of the Gospel : then certaiily 
it was his intent, in the precept of honouring the 
Ki?ig, to recommend to us a legal Governmsnt, 
which only can support Religion in that purity. 

Hence we see, that to fear God and honour the 
King is, in other w^ords, to support our holy Rdigion 
agQinsl popish Superstition ; and our equable govern- 
ment against Arbitrary porver. Precepts ne^er out 
of season to recommend to free Men and Chrstians : 
but, in this time of public danger, when boti are so 
insolently threatened, and, in them, eviery tiing that 
is dear and valuable to honest men, the duiy of our 
ministry calls upon us, with all our power, to inforce 
them. 

If therefore, my Brethren, you have jet ih your 
hearts any sentiments of true Religion, any feeling 
for the love of your Country; if you be Christians 
any more than by profession; if you be Britons Bxiy 
more than by name ; if you have the pie:y, as well 
as reason of Protestants ; if you have the virtue, as 
well as the rights and privileges of Free-men ; you 
will now standfast in the liberty in which Christ 
has set youfree^ and in which the Holy Spirit, by 
my text, exhorts you to persevere. 

You 
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You will drive £u* from you the yojce of Rtnpf^ 
now ready to be once more cast about your necks. 
A yoke, which your forefathers could not be^r, eveo 
wben use bad made it habitual ; ;^id ignarapce had 
sbat thpm up from the sight of Truth and IJbetty. 
But You, who have a dpsur view, as well as a free 
choice, of good and evil, will doubtless prefer Gos- 
pel ligM^ to the Antichristian kingdom of darkness. 
Yoi will, doubtless, prefer liberty of conscience to 
blinJ obedienoe, or the dungeons aiKl fir^ of m 
Inquisition ; You will prefer piety to superstition, 
virtue to fanaticism, your Bible to the mass-book, 
and sense tpnons^ise. 

Ycu will employ all your virtue to oppose this in^ 
suits %i France^ which your fore&tl^rs, at all times, 
so wel knew how to repel : You will rather chuse 
to trutt your liberties and properties Xp laws of yoqr 
own mdcing, tlmnto be beholden, for th^ precarioiiii 
enjoy mmt of them, to the good will an^pleamre of 
that moister in the creation, that (}espoiler of God s 
Works, an arbitrary pnd an unliniited Master. 

In a W3rd, would you aspire to be virtuous ; would 
you be wiling to be thought religious ; WQi)}d you 
continue to be happy here, or would ypu entert^ 
hopes of happiness hereafter ; you must now, all of 
you, ip ycur several statipns, concur to the yigprou? 
support oi th^t glorious Constitutioq to which ypu 
have tl^e honour to belong: The pride apd confidence 
of our friends ! The envy of our Neigbbpurs ! The 
terror of our energies, and the adpajratiqn of mapt 
kind ! Happy Nation ! the nurse of heroes, the schqql 
of sages, the seminary oji holy gutftyrS| the distjinr; 

guished 
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gufshed favjourite of tfe^CR ! g^t haw nipn^pntary 

^re all these ble§§ing§, whqn ffeedom is oijce seppi- 

ratpd, apd divprped fvo^f. vjrtue ! for, according tp 

tbfi generous saying of ^n ^uipieajt freeip^a, Thaf 

'^fry day which ^es a rnfin a ^Ifi^e^ take^ away h^tf 

Ms virtue. But, above all, Jet uje jremind the l^ener 

Yoleot maq, th^t tboqgb wie ol^^8ielyes bje tbp ijrst 

^d greatjBst, yjBt .yve sbpjil not b^ the only s^flfeFerft 

by so terrible ^ revei'§|B. Thp effects of it will be 

&lt by tlie reiiiotest n94on§. j^nV^zfi? hath npw t^ 

(distinguished glory of being thje depositary; as i% 

were, of civil and religious Ireedoifl, for the rei^|; erf 

maqjcind : Apjd while y^e continjue .^ f^jitbful to qi;? 

trf^st, tl)er^ ^.re still hopes that Jl^^egeneiTatesop^ 

qf men may, sojue tinje or oth^r,. c^|:ch |;hi§ iv>ble 

fire from us, apd vindicate their rj^vagQd birtb-i?gbt. 

But, in our destruction, libierty itself expire^ ; ap^ 

human nature wijl despair of ey«ra[i^re fegaijuqg ijip 

first aad OTJginal djgnity. 

TTbese inde^ are noiotives consief rated tp #ue^ 
only vibpin the sacred spirit of l^ib^rty inspii;^. 
liowever, if t^pse be too e;cal|:ed fojr Ib^ tin^s of 9 
geneiral luxury and cprruptjop (tbie unhappy, f $sctf 
pf ill-u&jed freedon?) thjer^e j^jre ye;t otfipr icppskjera* 
^ons, a^d such as ^e abupdan,tly si^%jen|t, jto ^? 
piate those wbp have not lo§t all seose of ]\fiapbpQ<J; 
ajpng wth their Virtue and ileligfon. 

For \vben eyer ha4 an E^(ishfnari }ugber cau$t 
q( rpseojtojent, ti^an at present, vhen he sees ^pm^, 
^hose iojpQtency we h^yp long de^s^ and Pr(m$f^ 
wfhpse yiglenc^ w* bftye peyeir fe^ <ig r§Pfl pr«T 
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sume to impose, upon a powerful Nation, a mean, 
servile, tributary Tyrant ; and to attempt the de- 
throning an illustrious Family, raised by Providence, 
for the Head of the Protestant interest abroad ; and 

m 

appointed by a willing People, the Protector of 
British liberty, at home ? 

' But, what so just an indignation may fail to ef- 
fect, the secret sense of imominv and dishonour will 
amply supply. Should we not blush to have it said, 
that a mighty Kingdom, a People that still gives laws " 
to the Main, and has long held the balance of Power 
between contending Empires, was suddenly over- 
turned by a rabble of superstitious ruffians, of moun- 
tain robbers, of half-armed and half-starved barba- 
rians, with a ^vild and desperate Adventurer at their 
head ; and reduced, by the madness of these miser- 
able varlets, from the most free and happy people 
upon earth, to be a Province to France^ a Warehouse 
to Spain ^ and a patrimony to the pretended successor 
of St. Peter ? The very thought of so amazing a dis- 
honour is enough to cover us with confusion. And 
certainly, if ever this dishonour should befal us, the 
most inclement, the most inhospitable of our Ameri- 
can Plantations, would be far too good for us to run 
into, and hide our coward heads : There we might 
waste our wretched days ; still more imbittered with 
this cruel reflection, That when liberty, now dri- 
ven from the Continent, had retired for refuge, and 
. taken shelter, in Great Britain, we were unable to 
stay her parting footsteps, though she brought vrith 
her all her dowry of religious, of civil, and of sodal 
Virtues. 

And 
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And now, if happily this consideration be but 
of power to kindle again any of the seeds of old 
English valour, they may be easily exqited and 
blown into a flame by a virtuous emulation of our 
brave and generous Ancestors: The. first in Europe 
w'ho shook oflF that very Superstition and TyTanny 
with which we are now insulted; and ever-after, 
with the utmost vigour, repelled all the wicked at- 
tempts for their re-establishment: But never with 
su great hazard and expence as against that infatu- 
ated Family from whence this Pretender boasts to 
have had his birtlj, and from whence he derives his 
imaginary title, founded on I know not what jargon 
of indefeasible hereditary Right for the King, and 
passive obedience and non-resistance for the SubT 
ject : A title, which the much provoked resentment 
of an injured People hath long since with the 
highest justice dissolved and abrogated. 

Nor should Gratitude lose its share in waking us 
from our fatal slumber of luxury and pleasure. The 
blessings those brave men purchased for us are 
inestimable, and the price they paid for them was 
immense. So tliat the warmest return of gratitude 
is due to the Manes of our Benefactors. Let us pay 
it in that w ay which most becomes us, and would 
best please them; a vigorous exertion of all our 
faculties to preserve the blessings they have pro- 
cured for us. 

But if neither shame nor gratitude can work upon 
us to venture any thing for the keeping ourselves free 
and happy, yet, at least, natural affection, and pity 
for our Posterity^ (the last bar to ignominy in 

the 
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the ab^nfc6f bt virtue) shbirtd make us eifhfer rfedlve 
to die bravely, or to detiter doAvn unimpaired to 
our children that ^orious heritage which our pro- 
iident forefathers bequeathed to thfem, (hfough us. 
And not suffer our cowardice ot indolence, at ftife 
htaportant juncture, to hazard the intaifing upon our 
wretched offspring a long series of ignorance, super- 
stition, S^ant^ sefViKty, and all the miseries and djs- 
tfi^^sses which attend arbitrary governnienty and 
Pdpdl cormmnion. 

But if it be th6 unhappy fete of Engtafid tliat no 
g6hei*6us motive, worthy th6 breasti of men and 
citizens, can make impression 6h her sotis, Aow be- 
come insensible through sloth ind hixu'ry. They may 
y6t, nay 'f hey should be apjMied unfo, as Slaves; 
and awaketied vcithi the Servile rffead of punishment : 
A punishnVettt as great as it iis inevitable f Tfefe dr- 
vine vengeante pursuing them at Hit heels, fbr their 
vtoiated o^ths and perfidiotts engfegertertts ; \vhen 
ih the face of Heaven, by the most sacred office of 
Religion, they invoked God as a witness arid 
a^renger, and swore allegiance to his excellent Ma- 
jesty King Geokge. For natural Religion will 
teach us, though we throw off all revererice for the 
Revealed, that no crime is more offensive to the 
gfeat God of Truth, than the breach of publi coaths. 
And civil Hiistory \Vill inform you, that none is s6 
speedily and severely punished: A punishment, 
most beconiing the justice of Heaven. For the 
sanction of an Oath was tlie only means, ambng^ 
equals, of bringing men info Society ; and is iStill 
the orily means^ of keeping Societies entire. 

But 
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But I trust, that neither Virtue nor Reliaon will 
be wanting, on this great occasion, to repel the storm 
now gathered over us ; how much soever the state 
of both may need amendment. In conclusion, there- 
fore, let me recommend it to men in all stations, as 
one of the most general and efficacious means for 
the successful discharge of their duty to the King 
and Government, religiously to implore a long for- 
gotten succour, laughed at by most, and scarce 
trusted to by any, The assistance of God's Holy 
Spirit y to warrn our Affections, to purify our Hearts, 
to enlighten our Understandings, to strengthen our 
Wills, and to supply all the weaknesses and defects 
of our corrupted Nature ; to the glory of God's 
holy Name, and the good and happiness of Man- 
kind. 
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Joel ii. ver. 20. 

I WILL REMOVE FAR OFF FROM YOU THE 
NORTHERN ARMY, AND WILL DRIVE HIM INTO 
A LAND BARREN AND DESOLATE. 

GO D, by the prophet Joel, having denounced 
against a sinful People, the invasion of the 
Assyrians, together with the forerunners of that 
judgment, his anm/ of locusts ; at the same time, 
declares, that, on their true repentance, he would 
drive the Invaders back again into the horrid re- 
gions from whence they came ; and with a slaughter 
as great as their preceding ravages and desolation. 

Now the apostle Paul tells us, that whatsoever 
things were written qforetinWy were written for our 
learning ; that we, through patience and comfort of 
the ScriptureSy mght have hope * ; By which we 

* Rom. XV. 4. 
Vol. IX. U understand 
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understand in general, that the like disposition of 
humiliation before God, of hearty repentance for 
our sins, and sincere resolution of amendment, are 
the proper means of enabling us, at this juncture, to 
drive back the haughty powers of France^ which 
now hover over us ; together with their forerunners, 
t|;HS Northern army of locusts ; allured hither by the • 
scent of pr^y, because, as the prophet expresses it. 
The land is as the garden of Eden before theniy and 
behind thcm^ a desolate wilderness*. . ^ 

Thiis far human reason, the true interpreter of 
Scripture, will allow us to infer. But further to 
conclude of G od's dealings with States and Societies 
from his dispensations to the Jewish People, will 
be the occasion of our turning that Scripture, which 
the Apostle here tells us, was written for oun learn-: 
irfjgMnd instruction, to our delusion and ruin. Yjrt, 
from this character given of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, in several places of the Scriptures 
of the New, men have not only ventured to regulate 
God's proceeding with Particulars, but also to 
judge of the fate of Kingdoms and Societies, by his . 
administration of the Jewish Nation. This hath 
b^n the source of numberless superstitions. Some 
of which dishonour Religion, by derogating from 
the justice of God : while others weaken and dis- 
traqt Government, by violating the rights of men. 
And all of them defeat the rational conclusions • of 
that leammg and instruction which may be found 
ia. Scripture ; and which is able to ?nake us wise 
unjo salvation. In the number of these super- 

* Joel ii. 3. 

i I: . ' ' stitiotts 
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stitiohs is the popular opinion, That God, in the 
common government of the worldj punishetii chil- 
dren for the crimes of their parents : A dispensation 
peculiar to the Jewish Nation; and there indeed' 
administered with the highest equity * : but, in the 
present order of things, not to be eniployed with* 
out impinging on God's justice. So i^ain, that * 
other absurd fancy, which transfers to modem Kings 
the title peculiar to the Jewishy of the Lord's 
ANOINTED : equally violates the rights of Men; 
For to resist the Lord's anointed, who w»as G6d*s 
Deputy or Lieutenant in his kingdom, was rebelliod 
against God. Hence court flatterers, when they 
had given the title to modern Kings, did not rest 
till they had invested them with the prerogatives of 
it likewise. And from thence inferred their divinb 
Right, and the people's unlimited Obedience. Where- 
as, had this title, which belonged to the JewisK 
Kings in a literal and real sense, been applied, asr 
it ought, to our Mbnarchs, in a figurative and ae* 
commodated meaning, it had been of excellent us6 
to instruct the People in the sacred character of 
every legitimate Magistrate ; the resisting 6f whose 
ordinances is, indeed, the resisting the ordinance 
of God. 

But another place may be more proper to go 
through the many various erroi-s and superstitions^ 
w^hich have arisen, in these latter ages, from a niis- 
application to the Men and Societies of the world 
at large, of the Principles and Providences on which 
the Jewish state was formed and conducted, ft 
shall suffice at present, that I have just pointed out 

* See Divine Legat. Book V. 

u 2 their 
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tiieir Dature and consequences ; and shewn how they 
arise from an apostolical declaration ill understood; 
that whatsoever things were ' ttritten aforetime 
'ipere written for our learmng^ which, when rightly 
interpreted, yield that patience andcomfort^ St Paul 
speaks o^ as the g^uine fruits of Christian h(^ 
Let us distinguish, therefore, and always have in 
oiiod, that the doctrinal points of the Old Tes- 
tament were written for our belirf', the horai. 
parts for the regulation of our conduct ; and the 
DEVOTIONAL for the exercise of our pietj/. This 
will lead us to St. Paul's true meaning where he 
say 8^ All scripture is written by inspiration ofGod^ 
and is profitable for doctrine^ for reproofs for cor* 
reclioHy for instruction in righteousness*. But 
then, as to the greater part of the Volume of the 
Okl Testament, that which is historical, and 
^vcs account of the Laws and Fortunes of the 
Jewish Republic, it was written for our itformation^ 
concerning the general economy of God s dispen- 
sation to mankind; of which the divine establishment 
and administration of tliat Coinnionwealth makes 
a considerable part. A religious policy added^ 
as the Apostle says, or tlirust in, between the Pa- 
tkiarchal and Christian Dispensations, because, 
of transgressions ; and to preserve the memory 
of the true (lod, in an idolatrous world, till the 
seed should coine^ to whom the promise was made f. 
For this end, God saw fit to erect that State into 
a Theocracy, properly so called; in which he 
himself was tlie supreme civil Magistrate. 

* » Tiro, iii. 16. f Gal. iii. 19. 

The 
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The consclqiliendesr of which form of Government 
^ere these : i . That it was administered by tile 
e^jtertion of an extraordinary providence; 2. That 
Religion and civil Society were thoroughly inCor- 
fasted. 3. That Religion had a public, hb well 
as a. private part ; tiie subject of it being as wdl 
the State collectively, as individuals separately. 
And, 4. That the sanctions both of religion and 
society were temporal rewards and punishmentjs. 
Of all this, thW is to say, of the expediency at^ 
even riecesaty of such , a form of Policy, for the 
carrying on the great ends of God's moral govern- 
ment of tiie world, and the natural consequences 
arising from it, I have elsewhere discoursed at 
large* . 

Now from the^r^if circumstance, the exertion of 
an e^vtraordinary providence^ it follows, that we 
are not to regulate our ideas 0f God's dealing with 
us, as a State or Nation, by his administration of 
the Jewish Theocracy; Mankind being now under a 
common^ not an extraordinary providence : I mean, 
it follows, we are not to expect it in the degree ; 
though, indeed, from tlas circumstance! nothing 
fainderB but we might expect it in the kind. 

But then from tiie other three it follows, that we 
are not to expect it, even so much as in the kin p. 
For Religion, among the JetvSj was incorporated 
with their Society, and had a public part: Henee 
Impiety f when it abounded, became a public crime ; 
and, as such, was, from time to time, severely pu*^ 
nished on the State. But, the Christian Religion 

* Div. Leg. Book V, sect. 2. 
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hath no public part; hath not the State, as sticb, 
but individuals only, for its subject. Hence Impiety 
15 not now a public, but a private crime : For 
which, the offender will doubtless be severely pu- 
nished, but his punishment shall be according to the 
rules of the Gospel dispensation. 

Again, the Jeaish sanctions were temporal 
■ only ; which made it fit, and sometimes necessary^ 
that the crimes, even of private men, should have 
' their punishment inflicted on the State, as by that 
means condign misery was derived on particulars. 
But the sanctions of our religion zxe future rrwards 
and ptmshments; for the latter of which, impious 
• and wicked men are properly reserved ; and there- 
fore, there is not the same expediency in punishing 
them through the State. 

This, then, to which numberless other considera- 
tions might be added, is sufficient to shew, that we 
have no real authority from Scripture^ when. in- 
terpreted on the principles of human reason, to 
conclude, that God's dealing with the Jewish people 
is the measure of administering his providence over 
r other States : Or that, because the private vices 
and impieties of men under that economy have, by 
the just judgment of God, often brought distress 
upon the Community, that they have new the 
same tendency to provoke his wrath and indig- 
nation against ours. 

This I presume to be a fair representation of this 

important subject : And I hope, it will not be 

.judged unseasonable in a time of general danger ; 

H'hen; though the^ ill state of our moral condition 

should 
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should not be kept hid from us, yet methinks it 
ought not to be aggravated by discouraging ex- - 
amples drawn from those dreadful judgments in- 
flicted on the JewUh nation : A parallel much in-^ 
sisted on; but not with that exactness which the 
dignity of the sacred Writings demands, or the 
crisis of our present Disorders seems to require ; 
when every good mkn will deserve the public thanks; 
Q%u)d de republica non desperasset. 

. ' • 

But it will be asked, " Are not vice and impiety 
the certain destruction of Communities ? And are 
not Communities the subject of God s mercies and 
judgments ?" My answer is in the affirmative : 
And it will serve to support what hath been already 
said, concerning that crude, inconclusive Divinity^ 
which makes God's dealing with the Jews the model 
of his Providence in the world at large. It will, 
at the same time, explain and clear up what may 
be further obnoxious to objection or misinterpre- 
tation. 

To the first of these questions, therefore, I say, 
that where, in defining the nature of the Jmish 
Commonwealth, I spoke of God's national judg- 
ments on his chosen people, for their impieties, I 
used the exact smd philosophic language of a Divine ; 
and meant those consequences of wrong which follow 
from the will of God ; not the effects which arise 
from the nature of things. Rewards and punish- 
ments of the first kind are those only which revealed 
Religion acknowledgeth for the sanction of its pre- 
cepts: tboii^h platonic preachers, in their monU 

u 4 -^y.' harangues, 
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harangues^ may have been accustomed, by a latitude 
of expression, to call the miscbiefe arising aaturaJUy, 
out of moral evil, by the name of G^s judgments 
Which, perhaps, would scarce deserve notke, were 
tbey not accustomed likewise to confound These 
with the judgments of God, properly «> called; 
to the great injury, as I think, of revealed Keli^n^ 
fbr rieasQQS too long and too inU-icate to be here 
assigned. Now, es to the natural issue c^ vice and 
impiety, nothing can be more certain than that 
thoy are the inevitable ruin of a Commonweidth. 
For iVJBi^TY, which consists in a contempt of the 
^aoctions of Religion, removeth the finstand strongest 
pillar of Society, the feat^ of divine punishcnenf^ 
Ibr falsehood and wrong. From hence adseth a 
disregard to the outward tie of oaths, the great 
security of the magistrate ; and a disregard to 
the inward tie of conscience, the great socurity of 
the PtoPLE. As impiety undermines society, so 
viCf: more openly attacks it. But both with the 
same fatal success. The epidemic evils of every 
powerful Community in its decline, are luxury 
and AVARICE : Which, by an unnatural mixture, 
are incessantly begetting one another even in the 
fame breast. By these means, the national 
WEALTH, one of our main strengths against foreign 
invasions, becomes in part exhausted-, and, which 
is almost as bad, in part, unequally distributed: 
And the personal vigour of the people, which 
wak^s the other, is either enervated by opulence 
ipisemployed, or debased by sordid and inactive 
poverty. But to reckon up the train of evils, which 

23 issue 
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issue from theae two m&ster^vices, wodid be an 
eodltos task, {.et it siiiBce to say, that these are 
the ^l& which M privfite Families with unnatural 
quarrels ; infest the Courts of justice with chicane; 
and distract tiie councils of Goverooient with faction. 
Faction, which accueaulates all the evils of dis* 
seositm in one; and>. fraught wi&x the dispositions 
tyf thi& worst citizew, impudeotjiy pretends to all 
the qualities of the bert; FACtiOK, which scruples 
no shape however venerable, no naipe however 
sacred, to draw the deluded People Ho second her 
private and corrupt purposes, masked over with 
piocf zeal foe jReligion, and disinterested love of 
our Cbuntry, 

But then if the evils of impiety and ^ce b^ 
separatdy, so destructive to a Public; jHownw." 
lignant naust they pixive, when they act in conceit ? 
as they alwayii do» when they exi^t together. For 
proianeness gives an edge and keeno^^s to mr 
morality; and immorality claps on a leaden bits 
to the mind, which acceleiutes its growing aversion 
to Religion. 

Hoiwever secure, therefore^ the pustic may b^ 
from apprehending the judgments nf God for the 
iniquity of particulars, yet we see it has every thii^ 
to fear, from the nature of things. A cme, which, 
when arrived to a certain point, admits even of les3 
hope than die other. For God, whose mercies ai^ 
over all his works, frequently withholds the evils <rf 
his positive Judgments from sinful man; but never 
reverses the order of Nature to embolden him in 
his widfiedness. Yet we have thb consolation at 

leasts 
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least, that though such destruction be sure, it is 
still in our power to avert it It is only resolvis^ 
on a speedy course of sobriety, justice, and piety : 
By which, as kingdoms become great, so by tiiat 
only can they remain secure. For, as in the natural 
body, an athletic habit, acquired by abstinence and 
exercise, can never be preserved by intemperance 
and sloth ; so a body-politic, bei^ome powerful by the 
modest parsimony, by the virtud and religion of its 
citizens, can never support its power by their luxury, 
injustice, and impiety. 

■ We come now to the second question, " Whether 
STATES, as well as private men, may not be the 
subject of divine displeasure, so as to brk^ down its 
jjeverest judgments upon them ?" To which we re- 
*^ply, that Nothing is more certain. A Society is an 
nrtijicial many having like the natural^ all those es- 
sential qualities, which constitute a moral agent; 
The discernment of good and evil ; A will to chuse, 
and a power to put its choice in execution. Hence 
the rules of civil justice, in the intercourse be- 
tween nation and nation, arc the very same, as 
those, in a state of nature, between man and man. 
And accordingly we find (for here Scripture comes 
in again yor our learning) that God dealt with the 
Jewish nation under this idea. And though his par- 
ticular contract with it, will not suffer us to collect 
a mode of providence over others, similar to what 
was administered amongst them ; yet his entering 
at all into contract shews that states are considered, 
and will be dealt with by him as moral agents. 

We 
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We must needs therefore concludej both from 
Revelation and Reason; that the hand of Heaven 
distributes good and evil to Societies, according to 
their merit or undesert : Not upon that fancy, that 
as States are only artificial beings with a present 
existence, and incapable of a future, therefore God 
is obliged in justice to punish and reward them 
HERE. This is a mere school invention, and con- 
futed by the general history of the moral world : 
Where, we find indeed many signal examples of the 
divine vengeance inflicted upon States and Commu- 
nities ; yet, generally, at such a distance from the 
crime, that the punishment is not identical j as ac- 
cording to this learned fancy it ought to be: fcwr 
the safneMSs is not real or natural, but nominal and 
artificial only. Again, according to this doctrine, ^ 
the administration should be constant and exact, 
"failing in no instance, nor defective in any degree. 
Whereas we have many examples in ^ States as well 
as private' mai, where iniquity hath absolutely 
escaped the rod of divine vengeance. From all tliis 
we conclude, that, not for tlie fantastic reason liere 
confuted, but for one far more weighty and substan- 
tial, SOCIETIES are punished or rewarded according 
to their behaviour; a reason worthy the dominion 
of the great Lord of the universe, That is to say. 
For examplt, and to- keep alive the sense of God's 
providence, in a careless and impious world* 

' It remains, therefore, only to consider what those 
actions (rf Society are, which we suppose to be the 
objects of divine^ favour or displeasure ; Now these 

(in 
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(ia a Society, like our owoi esfeaUisbed on a system 
of Laws which secure levereoce to the Deity, aiBd 
impose due restraint oo vice and immorality) can 
be evidently nothing else than the observance or 
neglect of oood faith, justice, and equity in the 
transactioos of one of these cooEmiunities tomurds all 
others* By this test» therefore, we m^t well coik 
sent that Grtmt Britain should be tried to the ut- 
most; tried even by her enemies. When it would 
be clearly seen whether, in her collective cafrndty, 
^ deserves, or has juat reason to fear that imped- 
ing vengeance, from the hand of Heaven, with which, 
in a time so critk^l, good men may be but too apt 
to terrify themselves and others. 

In all our national transactions since the msvoLu- 
TiOBT to these times, Great Britain has been so 
un£uihionably tenacious of the public faith, and $o 
generously intent on the good of Europe, that we 
have never passed for Politicians amount those who 
are most famed for their science in the mysteries 
of State. And as to the war which we are 
at present engaged in ; though the corrupt in- 
terests of Private Men, of Trading-bodies, and of 
State-parties amongst us may have all concurred 
to push us forward ; yet a common observation 
is sufficient to satisfy you, that it was first begun 
against Spain, for satisfaction of real injuries, 
which they had owned, acknowledged ; and in 
public convention contracted to repair. But, 
€n(iouraged by our unhappy divisions, the agree^ i 
ment was ui\)ustly violated, as soon, almost, as 
it was made. In this quarrel we were principals. 

An 
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An auxiliary war, in which the public faith 
called upon us to engage, followedi in support 
of the house of Austria, taken at advantage, 
and against all the spirit of treaties cruelly attacked 
and plundered. Both these together soon produced 
a defensive war agaiiist Feanc£; whose restless 
ambition (essential to her Constitution) seizing 
every fevourable conjuncture of advancing that 
idol of her politics, the giving law to Europe^ 
now supported Spairiy to persist in denying to 
do us justice, and encouraged the other enenuea 
of the house of Austria to join her in their unge« 
nerous depredations. And all this with an apparent 
design to break that established and equitable 
balance of Power, so necessary for the peace and 
feUcity of Europe : Which when she found us re*- 
solved to maintain, she publicly denounced war 
against us in all its forms. 

• 

This is a true state of the public quarrel; of ouii 
share in it ; and of our conduct with r^ar<i to aU^ 
our neighbours. Now vhat is there in all tfais^ that 
shall make us afraid to appeal for aid and protections 
to the tribunal of eternal justice ? 

If reparation, by the sword, for national injurief^^ 
after all the ways of peace had been tried in vain ; 
If the discharge of public faitii, when solejmnly de^ 
manded,. in behalf of a contederate Power, mo9j|^ 
cruelly oppressed ; If self-defence against thpfl4, 
who openly set themselves to defeat the honq^ P^Kh 
poses which Justice called upon us to discbai^gt; If, 
lastly, thp. support of the established bolietnce df} 

power 
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power, that is, of tlie liberties of Europe, agaihst 
the most detestable perfidy, the most unjust usur- 
pations, and the most lawless and destructive am- 
bition ; If, I say, all, or any of these, may intitle 
us to the protection of Heaven, we seem to have the 
best grounded expectations for its declaring in our 
fevour. 

This public act of humiliation before God is 
therefore enjoined with a modesty and holy con- 
fidence, not always observed by authoeity on 
these occasions : Where, with an impiety that makes 
sober men astonished, the tremendous Majesty of 
Heaven is too often mocked and insulted, by id- 
voking its blessings on the arms of fraud, rafnne, 
and injustice. But, blessed be God ! Great Bri- 
tain hath now a cause, for which it may not only 
with decency supplicate tlie protection, but witli 
confidence appeal to the justice of Heaven : a cau9e 
founded on the solid basis of self-defence, pub- 
lic FAITH, and the liberties of mankind; all 
nobly vindicated in a just and necessary war. 

There is only one impediment to the happy issue 
of our appeal; and that is the private vices and 
impieties of the People : And to remove this, was 
A6 purpose of this solemn Act of devotion ; in which 
we are called upon by our gracious S(/vereign (ever 
intent upon our welfare) to humble ourselves before 
the avenging hand of God, and to deprecate his 
Judgments, by a fi*ee confession of our sins, and a 
determined purpose of amendment. 

1 have shewn you how certain and inevitable a 
destruction vice and impiety always bring upon 

a People. 
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a People. If this be not sufficient- to induce you to 
a speedy reformation, think upon the consequerite 
of persisting in them at this juncture; when, by ' 
suspending the. protection of Providence, which, as ' 
a Community, I have shewn, we have just reason' 
to expect, we hasten, by a stroke from Heaven, 
that ruin, which is more slowly advancing from the 
nature of things. So that, in our instant resolves, 
not only our Juture welfare, a matter of infinite 
importance, which we have in common witii all men, 
hwi OMV present^ is eminently concerned. The en- 
joyment of all that is dear and valuable to men, 
depending on the preservation of our happy Con- 
stitution, more shaken by our intestine vices, th^^n 
by the arms of its degenerate and rebellious Citizens, 
now audaciously advanced into the very heart of the 
Kingdom. 

Let us then, in good earnest, resolve upon a 
thorough Reformation; A return to that gracious 
simplicity of manners ; that amiable modesty in dress 
ahd diet; that temperance in pleasures; that justice 
in business ; which made Britain so distinguished 
in the manly annals of our forefathers. Let us 
speedily return to that sober piety, that serious ' 
sense of Religion, by which our Ancestors were eri-'' 
couraged to form, and enabled to support, the' 
Prikciplus on which this happy Constitution isr 
erected. But above all, as the first step into the \^ 
old paths of honour, let us emancipate ourselves', 
from that detestable spirit of libertinism,, impudent-^' 
ly assuming the name of Freethinking; the. 
bane of common life, the opprobrium of common-' 
! sense. 
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seoBCy and tiie dttbenow ewea of'oir cowwlfc 
inmuaiHy. Let at bul be iiwluit m doing this, mid 
we sball sooa have earth and hea^ea once more 
in coDJuDCtiQii, to make us buppy and ▼ictorioua 
over alL the confederated eoennes of ou^^peace. 



A DEFENCE 

or THE YEBCBDINO 

DISCOURSE. 

A FREE and equal Government is the greatest 

temporal blessing the Almighty ever bestowed 
upon mankind. Such an one, in his great mercy» 
he bestowed on us; of wliich we were in fullpdB- 
session, when a vile unnatuml rebellion^ supported 
by the most formidable Power in Europe, threatened 
to overturn it ; and on its ruins, to erect a civil 
and ecclesiastic tyranny; the most detested evil 
wherewith God, in his wrath, ever permitted the 
enemy of mankind to deform the fair work of 
creation. 

At this important juncture, when no human 
means, sufficient to save lis, were at hand, but our 
determined courage to live and die with the Con- 
stitution, I observed some good men tvere apt to 
teiiify themselves and others with an apprehension, 
that the private vices of the people had brought 
down this judgment of God^ upon the p0BLi€i, 

which 
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which it was to be feared must ead in its destructjboia,^ 
Into this kind of Divinity I supposed them to bs] 
led by the consideration of God s dealing with itie 
j£WisiiJP£OPL£ ; on whom, in the magnifioence of 
his royal bounty, he had giraciously bestowed the 
most excellent of all civil governments ; subjected, 
however, to destruction in punishment for their 
irreligious practices. ! 

At this juncture, a fast-day being appointed by. 
authority, to implore God's blessings, and to depre* 
cate his judgments, I understood it to be my duty, 
on such an occasion, both as a minister of God'| 
word, and a subject of the King, to examine int0 
the reasonableness of these apprehensions ; and tc^ 
shew, to those committed to my care, what they ha(| 
indeed to trust to. » 

In the first place, therefore, I endeavoured to 
prove, that the case of the Jewish People could not, 
for many reasons, be brought into example : That 
the method of Providence, there administered, dM 
indeed admirably fit the Mosaic constitution ; biit 
the Christian economy had revealed unto us a 
different way of punishing the sins of .particulars': 
Atid that, on the principles of natural light, we 
might gather, that the punishment of a riglit con- 
stituted Public was due only to civil crimes ; firom 
which we being remarkably free, I concluded, ' that 
our happy Constitution had great reason to. expect 
.the distinguished protection of heaven : For that 
it would be hard to find, throughout the Wstory ^f 
-mankind, any one State, either ancient or itioderh, 
Mon^chy or Republic, so long, and so eminently, 

Vol. IX. X distinguished 

9 
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^Mngsiriied for itsOBssnvAif ex or p0Buc SAin: 
Tbcfe bdog but one instance skice the RevolutioQ 
(nt whidb time our Coostitiition, properlyit woee) 
: when go$d fmth «v:a6 not moit serupaloutly ead 

seUgiouftly- dificbarged by it. . . i 

. Such was the doctrine I delivered in the pce< 
.oediag discouise. And vi^as it naluril to tlunk, 
that at such a time, and on such an occaaioii, -it 
should give ofience to a Divine of the Church, of 
England ? It did. And I was then told from the 
presi^ that ^^ The cleigy very well know, and needed 
^ not my help to inform them, that God.\«as 
**. under & special ooveaant widn the Jews for tem^* 
^^ posml good and ewiL But as this ooveaai^ whatr 
^^ ever prirfleges il gave to the Jcw$ above other 
'^ nations, could not destroy God s right as universal 
^ geveroor ; an argmneot therefore would very pro- 
^ perly Me from God's dealing with the Jgbbs^ Io 
*^ what other nations are to expect ia Uice easefi,iiQ 
*^ such praits as either reason or Scripture she«v^ to 
" appertain to Gcod's universal go vemixient ; of which 
*^ sort is the pumaliiug nations and lungdoms for 
'^ the wickedness of them that dwell therein. As 
** appears from the Flood, from the case of Sodom 
** and GoMouRAH, of the Ninevites, and of those 
*• Heathen Nations whom ihtJcsos were raided 
^* up to destroy (as the Scripture expressly says) 
*^ for their wickedftess *." 

The pernicious doctrine to be confuted, we see, 
was this, '* That God, in his common goveromeDt 
" of the world, doth not deprive nations of that 

"^ * Hitt, of Abraham, 8ic. p. 106. 

' \.- greatest 
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* greatcist Wegsing he ever bestowed upon th^m, » 
" Jree and equal Government j for the vices <rf fUTf 
^ ticular$y This positioii, I supported on our miu 
ttirai ftodoos of God's providence ; and on wfeat we 
find revealed of his moral government in Scripture, 
fe the first, the Olgector was silent : In the second 
(where I considered the . Jewish government a9 ttia 
only ease that could seem to support th<J contrai^ 
opinion), he supplies my omissions : and urg0s^ me 
with God's Judgments on the peopk at tfifijUodd, 
9H Sodom Of id Gomorrah^ the Ninevites, and the 
s^sen fmtims. 

But amongst aU these, I could not find one free 
and equal g.wernjnimt ; for which, only, I under* 
taioe to be an advocate ; and therefore they were 
omitted, ^ome of them were uncivilized tribes*, 
living in a state of nature, in which there wa» no 
blessin? of Government to take away : And otberSi 
in a stiH viler condition, the slaves of petty tyronnie^f 
whjBfe the destruction of the State was the removni 
of God's severest curse. In a word, I was speajdng 
of the greatest human happiness hostilely attacked^ 
and in danger of being lost. And the Objector 
con&tes my doctrine, by instances of the greatest 
human misery oqcasionally removed : The destruCr 
tion of the noble Constitutions of Sodom and Gemorr 
rah ; to which, not over decently, he thought J5t to 
compare the free Government of Great Britain. I 
fvas^eaking, and speaking only, of a constit^tiojt^ 
of a GoxjNTRy, where ciyil and religious liberty 
flourished at their height. I never concerned myse^ 
how God \i'9uld d(^ with ar^bbici of ^vages: nor 

.• X 2 thought 
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Ihoucht it worth while to consider, what kind of ft 
fiunishnient it was, to those irbo groaned under it, 
to overthrow a tyranny. I regarded those illustrious 
Societies as hardly coining into account, when God, 
in his justice, weighs the fate of nations.* 

" * But Mr. W. (says tlie objector) who loves 
*' to be by himself, after liaving retailed to us .the 
^' principles of The Divine Legation^ comes to 
^' this coiKlusion, diametiically opposite to the sense 
" of his brethren, and I believe of all Christian 
** divines from St. Paul to this day, rir. that we 
" futce no warrant to conclude^ that because the 
^* private vices and impieties of men Under the jew- 
" I8H ECOXOMY, by the just Judgment ofGod^ 
** frequently brought amazing destruction on their 
^ nation^ that it has now the selfsame tendency to 
*' protoke his wrath against ours." This I should 
have thought might have set the Objector right ; 
and have shewn him, that I confined my doctrine 
to the blessing of eifree and e^ual government, when 
I considered none other tlian the Jewish and oub 
OWN. But he seems to mean well, and to be much 
embarrassed : Let us try to help him out. 

The temporal punishments, which God inflicts 
upon iniquity, have three objects. Particulars; a 
People ; and a State or Government. The punish- 
ment of the two first Objects, I hold to be inflicted 
for the CRIMES of men; the latter only for the 
CRIMES OF THE si ATE. The subject of my seimon 
was concerning the punishment of legitimate States, 
as such. The particular case confined me to' this 

* Hist^ of Abraham, 8cc. p. loi. 
• .. consideration; 
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(Son$ideration ; the imminetit danger of our happy . 
Establishment from a powerful body of rebels, whichj 
dt the moment of my writing, had penetrated; without . 
control, to the very centre of the kingdom. With 
God's punishment for the sins of particulars, by,r 
what may be called, the nathnal Judgments of fa-/ 
mine, pestilence, or hny other way that hurts not the- 
Comtitution, my subject was not concerned. In. 
this, as much a lover of singularity as he is pleased. 
to represent me, I believe with my breihrem . I 
believe these judgments to be sent for the sins of 
private men ; but so restrained, as not to hurt that 
great gift of God, a free and equal Government :» 
For here I stop; and still affirm, that if.aState^ 
be a MORAL AGENT, its actions, as such, are those 
only which make it accountable : God, according to 
my theology, never depriving us of a blessing,; he bath 
been pleased to bestow, till that blessing hath been 
abused. The very case of the Mosaic economy,, 
which so much misleads the Objector, might, if he 
had attended to plain facts, have set him right. He 
might have seen, that^ in this Dispensation, if k 
Particular transgressed in his Ceremonial observan- 
ces, divine punishment pursued Particulars. Whea 
the body of the People disused or had corrupted 
the holy Ritual, the body of the People siifteredi; 
But it was Idolatry only which brought destruction 
on the Republic. For Idolatry was the introducing 
another Law ; which was high treason : it was the 
transferring their obedience from their Supreme 
Magistrate ; which was rebellion ; Crimes deservedly 
punished by pubj.^ction to a foreign yoke. And thi& 

X 3 ' punishment 
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ponishment wad inflicted on the ' State kt di^^r^t 
periods, both under the administration of their Jiifl^ 
and their Kings. Its last final Overthrew WaS at- 
tended with a general dispersion, \vhich subsists t6 
this very day. And the crime, as the puhishrncnt^ 
was the same. For the rejection of the Messfeh 
was a species of this Treason and Rebeilion. Idola- 
try set aside tl)e Law ; and Rejectioti of the Son of 
God was setting aside their supreme Mugistrdte^ oil 
whom the Father had devolved bis Kingly rule Wd 
Government, In a word, though tlic Jewish State 
ifcras frequently overturned for what are no crimes of 
State with i/»9, yet it never suffered for whW were 
no crimes of State mih them. And this may serve 
to obviate the charge of Contradiction, which the 
Objector brings against me, for supposing the People 
are punished for private SinSr; and yet denying that 
the State incurs the danger of God's judgments for 
any thing but public crimes. 

Had the Objector considered all this, and it lay 
as open to his consideration as it did to mine, hife 
Monsters, both before, and after the flood, might 
bave been well spared : His Sodom and Gomorrah^ 
his Ninevites, and the Seven tiations. Just as per- 
tinent, on this occasion, as the giants Gog-ntagog 
and Coryneus. Having said thus much for the 
truth of my doctrine ; One word, if it may be done 
without offence, concerning its expediency. This 
will be best seen by considering what must be the 
natural conduct of a good man, on the principled, 
of the Objector, in a State (which he compares to 
Sodom tod Qmorrah) when so imminently threa- 
20 tened 
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tened as ours was at the time of my preachiDg this., 
sermon. Must not such a one, all these circum- 
stances concurring, think us a devoted people?^ 
And would he not, in mere piety, deem it a strug- 
gling against God, when he fought for the Consti- 
tution. , What encouragement would be now left 
him for the discharge of his duty as a Citizen? 
He is supposed to measure every thing by the Jewish 
standard. He knows what character history has 
transmitted to us of those Zealots for their country, 
iv'ho so long opposed the progress of Titus]s arms, 
in the last destruction of Jerusalem, These he. 
finds represented as an abandoned crew of mis- 
creants, impiously opposing the fixt destination oi 
Providence : And is it charitable to believe tha^ 
this good Christian of the Objector's making woul4 
dare to follow tl\eir example? Besides, on such 
gi'ounds as these, what false theology could not 
perfect, real poltronry would supply ; which, by the 
aid of a religious principle, would teach men to dis- 
guise their Cowardice under the specious show of a 
pious resignation. 
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Preached on the Thanksgiving Day for the Suppression ^tf 
the late unnatural Rebellion in 1746. 



2 Cor. iii. 17. 

WHERE THE SPIRIT OF THE LORD IS, THERS 

" IS LIBERTY. 

• 

THIS is the character St Paul gives of the 
Gospel in the purity of its profession ; that 
it begets Liberty; the blessing, through which 
the perfection of our nature is obtained. For, 
by Liberty is to^ be understood that right and due 
exertion of our faculties which terminates in Truth 
and Virtue; The Slavery of rational creature^ 
consisting in a subjection to Vice and Error. 

The various, kinds of Liberty, thus procured, 
may be the subject of some less confined Inquiry. 
On this occasion, I shall consider only one, but 
that of the nobler sort, Civil Liberty ; And 
3hcw, from Reason and Fact, that, where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is this Liberty. 

I. 1. True 
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L 1. True B£Ligion', delivered in IheGospd^, 
and called in my text the Spirit of the Lord, . 
recommends and encourages a liberty of en- 
QUTRT ; and supports and indulges the free exerciiBe 
of Conscience. But men practised in the exertkxiy ' 
and habituated to the ettjoynent, of tb^se reli- 
gious RIGHTS, can never long continue ^norant, 
or bear with patience the invasion, of their civil. 
The human faculties can never long remain in so 
violent and unnatural a state, as to have thdr ope* 
radons perpetually defeating one another, by the 
contrary actions of two such opposite Prind{des, 
as tliose oi freedom and restraint. The one or' 
other must, in a little tim^, overcome. Either the 
inveterate spirit of tyranny will viciate the purity 
of lleHgion, and introduce that blind wbinis^km, 
of the understanding, attd slavish compliance of the 
Will into the church, which it exacts in the State, 
Or else the spirit of the Lord will break down the. 
barrier of an unequal, despotic power, and bring 
into the state, as well as Church, a free and rea-- 
Sonable service. 

2. True Religioji teaches, that its Und is the 
HAPPINESS OF man; in opposition to all the su- 
perstitiouJi fancies of the false ; which place It in 
the arbitrary, the selfish, 0^ the capricious mani- 
festation of Gbd's power, or interest, of glbry!^ 
And this naturally leading us to the end dt civil 
Government, will direct 6s ho\v to form ^ rigJii 
Cotirtitation, t^hen tve have, by the foregoiftg Priii- 
ciple of free inquiry, already dfctieifcted the feJusti^C 

of 
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i(# thfe «£ite tff^e Prihbe. 

* -..■-» 

,3. T>at equitable Policy, by which true reli^ 
ciQN governs in the Church (and truCy a& well j«^ 
faise Religiop must always have a Cbwch to govern) 
will further aid us, when \ve have bqw found the 
end of civil community^ to attain the vwam likewise^ 
by copying, in civil matters, from that ecclesia^tiaU 
subordination of authority and limitation of power^ 
i»:here the. sovereignty resides in the whole bod jr /^ 
of the Faitiiful ; Not, as in the adminiatratioa of 
corrupt R^eligion, where a despotic Clergy constitutes 

the CHURCH. 

4. But, above all. That grandeur and elevatioti 
of mind, that sublimity of sentiment, tliat conscious 
dignity of hiirnah n^ttirfe, which true religion 
raises ; which Hbly Scripture dictates ; and which the 
Spirit of the Lord inspires, will be ever pushing us 
forward to the attdihtrieht of those civil rights, 
which we have been taught to know byTeason, are 
Ours ; and which, we have been made to feel by 
. experience, of all Ours, are the most necessary to 
Buman happiness. 

: f 

By these several ways, is the Spirit qfthe Ij^rd^ 
or TRuiE religion, oaturally productive of th6 
great Blessing, civil liBertt. But turn how td 
the reverse of the medal ; and there we shall fiiid 
the antipart of this divine truth; and read in a&^ 
clear characters, that where the Spirit rf popert 
is^ then k slavery. 

Instead 
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. Instead of freedonn of inquiry and uncontrolled 
liberty of Conscience ; instead of making the etid 
of Religion human happiness; instead of an equitable 
administration of Church policy; instead of that 
elevation of mind and conscious dignity of Human 
nature ; we are here presented with a blind sub* 
mission of the understanding ; with a forced com- 
pliance of the will ; and ^ rth absurd and super" 
stitious doctrines concerning God*s despotic and 
, capricious government ; imitated, in its own hie- 
rarchy; and administered by an ambitious and 
corrupt Clergy, who labour to establish narrowness 
of thought, lowness of sentiment, and base and 
abject conceptions of M an^ created after'^GoD^s 
awn Image. 

II. I proceed now to my second point ; namely, 
(o confirm the foregoing observations, by fact:= 
From which likewise it will be seen, how naturally 
true Religion is productive of civil Liberty. 

I . When the fierce and free nations of the North 
dismembered and tore in pieces the Roman Ear- 
PI RE, they established themselves in their new 
conquests, on one common principle of policy ; in 
which, the liberty of the people made, as it 
ought to do, the Base, and operating Power. And, 
erected on so just a plan, these Gothic Govern-; 
ments might have stood till now, had not th^ rank 
influence of papal superstition so vitiated those 
generous Policies, that, when the great instruments 
of Reformation first appeared, they, saw the Western 

world 
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world as deisply lost in «W//m, in tbat from which 
thdy were appointed to free it, ecclesiastic slavery. 
For the triumphant Hierarchy had aoiply revenge^ 
the fallen Empire on the necks of its destroyenu 
But it was now wonderful to observe, bow equal 
sr pace, the civil and the religious Reforaiatiooa 
kept with one another. Wherever the influence o( 
the-<jrosp£L peached, it never &iiled to r^resSv the 
exo^bitancies of -Government : While those placet 
which continued sunk in superstition, stitt 
groaned under the weight of civil oppression, : in 
d. word, the a^ra of political and reli^^Lous freedom 
was the same : So general is the truth of my textf 
tbat where the Spirit of the Lord is, there i# 



. «. 



2. To this perhaps it may be olyected, That as 
tbe Reiprniatio.p of .religion on the Continent was 
generally tlie work of the populace, and sometimes^ 
carried on in a very tumultuary way, it is more 
reasonable to ascribe the consequent regulations 
in the State tp this lucky circumstance of popular 
fervour, than to any natw^al influence o( the Gospel. 
But this objection will be seen to have little weight 
as we come nearer home: Here we shall find, that 
Reformation produced the same happy fruits, in 
England, where it was begun and perfected by the 
Prince; who can hardly be supposed to have formed 
designs of liberty, in favour of the People, against 
himself. What regulations, therefore, in the ba-. 
Jance of power, succeeded the reformation of tbe^ 
Church, we must needs ascribe to the sole influence 
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w£ Irae Rdi^poB. . Nqw^- when the firsi finucktioos 
€§ it were laid amoa^ ouneHa, ve knev little 
mom o£: cml liberty than Ae DAme* For tiioiig^^ 
m Magna Charts, we had a kind of Original Omh 
pacty as the last appeal of the People; Tfaou^ the 
hiatarical and legal reconk of our ConstilutioD.^ 
dared us to be a free Nation ; And though we had, 
from time to time^ asserted our ri^ to freedom, 
as in claims at law^ to prewet forfeiture froatt fipe* 
acriptioa; yet was the balaiice of power so ill ad- 
joBted^y bf t^ undue incUitatkm which suvEa- 
STiTiO'N bad made in pcoperty ; and by the more 
burtful ieparatlon it liad estad^iished between As 
temporal and spintiiat Interests, tliat public fibertsf 
lay at the mercy of a Couit cabal, composed of 
Churchmen and Ministers of st^te ; where it had 
rarely room to breathe, but when the two interests 
quarrelled among themselves ; which they neve rdid, 
but when the crown refused to share the tyranny 
. with the mitre. 

Add to this, that he who fixed this foundation 
was a luxurious sanguinary tyrant * • who, tricked 
and deluded by tlie Court of Rojne in a scandalous 
pursuit of a papal dhpensatiorii threw off in a rao^e 

the 

# — fi For Henry the Eighth ; if all the pictures and 
** patterns of a merciless priaGe were lost in the world, 
** they might all again be painted to the life, out of tl\e 
*' story of this king. How many servants did he ad- 
" vance in haste, but for what virtue no man cpuld 
* suspect ; and, with the change of his fancy," mined 
^ a^in> no man knowing for what offimce ?' How many 

^* wives 
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thafc 9i0ty nolmtiatandiiig tiie acccaaKkm of $. yi^ 
M^pRKMACT to ibimself, Iftid the first jstep to tibf 
dwtruretkm vof his own eMof bitant point f in the Stii.1e» 
. la vkieh we can never fiufiiciendy admire and ad^itt 
liie ractifyinf; Hsnd of Heari^a ; who tnd^ arHtxary 
fiDtrer big inatrvment to lay the foundations of. 
Jlitony; and ^viployexi the impioii^ prett^spoiia of 
the Bmmdi jee to intcoduca^ RefomiatiQa. 

■. . ■. ■ ■ . • ' . ■ ^ 

3, Fnwfi (hb time of Qosp^ fight% la Qp3r,3Ti,i:u* 

ttsa:x l^atne saen a^ad wderstood" And tl^ Qbufc^ 
made no advance to its original purity, but thi^^talf 
Wi9# th^ Ijetter fear itj in acfri^ addition^ ^curyj to 
pahlig Jil?f3i4y« I» a word, tfefir ifttex^sts w^p uiqiiF 
6)m¥i to be so io^eparaUej and ti^ aid they \^i eapb 
<2ther so ceciprocali that, whei^v^r th|Q commoi^ 
iuNEJEiiiY focmf)d 9<^eu)es to the prejiiidice oStim euf^ 
He always began wil^ sofne att^mpl^ agaii;ist th^ 
Dther. Thus, when the two first Princes of tjie h(Xi9e 
of Stuaht aimed at a despotic power ia the 3tat»» 
they first endeavoured to vUi^te the sin^fiieity mA^ 
A'eedon^ of reformed Religion, by the poinp .pf 
tVonhipj and the servility of piopal X^mfiiim. Aju4 
^again, when the two last of that unhappy House 
laboured to restore the Romish superstition^ tihey 
iried to pave jine way by a pou;^r of dUpem/ig :^itk 

*' wives did he cut and cast ctff, as his fancy and af*- 
''fectiou changed? How many princes of the blood, 
^^ with a wenrW of other* of rfl degrees, did be ^xecuti ? 
"^ Yea in his very death-bed/' &c. Ralegh's Pref. to 
fai^ Hist, of the World. 
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' In the first of these importaut strug^ea^ .the 6^ 
fence of our happy can3titutioa was intrusted to the- 
lAiTY : In the latter, it was assumed ;by t^e 
CLERGY. And were vfe to judge onLy;by eventSf 
these would be enougii to crpose the injustice of 
that clamour so frequently raibed against our Order 
by the common enemies of our holy Faith, ^\ that 
^ in all-matters wherein public liberty is concemedi 
'* the Clergy, either tJjrough malice or ignorance, so 
•* embroil and defeat tlje counsels of honest men, 

as shews they are inveterate ehedaiesy or. at 

least very unfit agents, of the common rights of 

subjects.^ ' 

But I will not take this advantage. Nor does 
their cause or character require it The truth (and 
truth can never hurt them) was this, The laitjt 
were new in the trade of opposition. They felt their 
grievances too sensibly : They resented them too 
warmly. They had suffered under many repeat^ 
acts of injustice ; and the frequent promises of re- 
dress, which they had procured by a constant atten- 
tion to their trust, tliey had seen as often violated. 
Successful opposition made the Spirit of liberty run 
high : and distrust and jealousy hindered them from 
finding any other safety than in arms; though satis- 
faction had been aheady procured by the ordinary, 
legal way, of the Constitution. What followed was 
all madness and despair : till anarchy and confusion 
shut up tlie dreadful scene of juridical murders 
and SPIRITUAL impieties. But, see now, theeflicacy 
of Liberty and true Religion, when they have min- 
gled their powers together! The ruined Constitution 
. ■ ■ •» rose 
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■x6iB again^ tnore suddenly than it fell : But, ' rising 
' oiil viiBL chaos, by the sole force erf its naiUirml y&v 
toe, 'unassisted by the experienced hand of Pdiicy to 
form and proportion .its parts, k revived with the 
sam6 imperfoctiohs that had occasioned all the "pre- 
cedii^ calamities. A melancholy presage, that die 
friends of liberty were not yet gptten to the end 
of their labours. Suth %i^s die miscarriage of ti^ 

LAITY. 

But iK)w the CLE^GV, when it came to their turn, 
on a later t)ccasion, to stand in tiie gap against o{>» 
{Nresslon, had learned the great art of putting their 
Enemy * in tlie wrong, by forbearing to excite the 
people to the iast remedy of the Constitution, till 
•He had plainly shewn that lie was inexorable, l^ 
arming himself with a t&vine right to gOK^em against 
Law. And even then, grown wiser by former i^r- 
Tors, both of dieir own and of tbi Laity y they con- 
ducted themselves so sagely, and directed others so 
temperately, that they not only recovered th* Estqr- 
blbhmailt from die brink of ruin, but aiabled the 
Legislature to repair and perfect those defects and 
Weaknesses which had so often brought it into that 
condidon. This gave a new birth to the Constihi* 
tion] and fixed it on that solid basis of liberty on 
wMch we now enjoy it ; and whidi nothing, but our 
tfwn follies, caa unsettle. For though it may fae 
irtinred or shaken by the applieaticm of any triflijqg 
powir, yet, like that ancient image of its stated ttve 
racking^unes of our ancestors the DituiDs, i^ 

* James II. 

• • • 

Vol. IX. Y united 
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united force can remove it from its centre. For 
that exactness of balance which subjects it to tlie 
first appearance of danger, secures it from all real 
and substantial injuries* 

Amongst the benefits tl lis new Establishment pro- 
duced, the Church received, as it well deserved, 
its share; which was the removing from it that 
scandal to true religion, restraint on the consciences 
of men. But the Church of C/2?7^f never receives 
a courtesy from the State, that it does not, sooner 
or later, repay with interest Of which it hath given 
us an instance in the unnatural rebellion just now 
suppressed : when every thing that is dear to us 
came suddenly, nobody knows how, into hazar<{; 
and was, by the valour and conduct of a brave 
young Prince, under the manifest guidance of Pro- 
vidence, as suddenly retrieved. At this important 
juncture, no order of men better approved them- 
selves to the State than the body of the Clergy^ 
tliough all exerted an unusual vigour for its preser- 
vation. And to tliis wise and happy attachment, 

of a WHOLE PEOPLE TO A CONSTITUTION", WaS 

owing, next to tlie distinguished protection of 
Heaven, the preservation of British liberty, and in 
that, of the liberties of Mankind. 

Thus have I endeavoured to shew, fi-om reason 
and FACT, how naturally true Religion produceth 
civil fireedom : and, when produced, how strongly 
it supports it. Mliich is a sufficient answer to the 
dull invectives of ignorant or malicious Libertines, 
against Christiamty and its Ministers; as if both 

were 
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were obnoxious and unfriendly to the cause qf liberty; 
as if the end of Religion was to chain down slavery. 
on us by conscience ; and the business of the Clergy 
only to fasten the rivets. On the contrary, we have^ 
seen, under the first head, how auspicious the true 
Faith is to free Government ; and under the second, 
how faithfully devoted the Ministers of that Faith 
are to its interests. 

It will be said, perhaps, that their merit to the. 
State was very equivocal at the Revolution; the. 
time when they most pride themselves in their ser- 
vice to it: For that their great object was the 
Church ; with little regard to the civil Establish- 
ment ; whose reformation they retarded, if not en- 
dangered, by that absurd system of Succession', 
which they had been long instilling; and whose in*, 
fection then worked strongly to the disturbance of 
that august assembly then solemnly convened for. 
settling the nation. 

To which I answer, it is no woqder, the Clergy 
should be most solicitous about what was tlieir pro-, 
per care ; what they best understood ; and what was. 
then deemed to be in most danger : That if they knew 
little of the nature and rights of Society, they might 
be well excused, as they had been misled by a set 
of COURT DIVINES, who had betrayed and sacrificed, 
the Principles of the reformers, to the practices 
oi James and Charks the First's Ministers; and as; 
they had never been taught by experiences the bless-, 
ings of a free Govemmeqt, regulated upon true, 
principles. Nor is. this candid representation at tbd» 

Y2 expence 
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eipence of justice: For when now become happjhf 
a Consti^ltion, which they themsclres had so large- 
ly contribated to procure, they rnauifesfed, by their 
early and unanimous assistance, in the late danger 
to the State, that they know as well how to prize 
the benefits of firee Government, as the blessings of 
pure Religion. 

On the whole, therefore, whether we consider the 
genius of Religion, or the conduct of its Ministers> 
wfe must n^s condude, That vhere the Spirit of 
the L&rd iSy there is Kderty. 



IL 



Bttt Revelatiok rarely gites us one Truth ito 
contemplate) without enabling Reasok to pursue 
4fae ai^uoient, to the discovery of another. So it is 
in the case before us^ The very pboof of tiiis aposr 
tolic proposition, that where the Sphit of the LorM 
£r, there is liberty ^ shews the fact to be inverted; 
and, that where xiberty is, there is the 
Spirit of the Lord^ i. e. that civil liberty is fa- 
vourable to, and naturally productive of, true 
Religion. For if, as hath been said, true Religion 
be auspicious to civil liberty by the ^lilar PRiif 
CIPIE on which both are established ; by tho scune 
MAXIMS on which both are administered ; by the 
like END to which both are directed ; aiid by the 
same enlargebi ent of the kumcm facutties^ which 
both naturally produce ; it will then frflow, that (AiM^ 
liberty is tjpsalfy mspcioHS to true religion : iSothat 

whichever 
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vbldieyer be tixo firsl; established, it will, m hen all 
fafreign itnpedioiefits are away, noake room for, aad 
iutroduce the other *« 

This 

* En regardant la Religion simplement du c6t6 deli 
politique, il paroit que la protestai^te ^t la plus con- 
venable anx repnbliques et aux Tnomttchies ; efHe s'accocd^ 
Te mieux ayec cet esprit de liberty <}i)i fait res6eiiGe4es 
pi-emieres : oar dans un etat <m il &ut ttei negociiui^ 
des labourenrs, des artisans, des «oldats, jdes eujets en w 
mot, il e&t sor que des citoi^os, qui font vceu de laiss^ 
pcrir respece humaine, deviennent pernicieux. Dans les 
monarchies, la religion protestante, qui ne releve de per- 
Bonnc, est entierement soumise au gouvernement; au lieu 
,C)ue la cuthoiique etablit un eiat ispirituel, tout-puiesan^ 
iectmd en cou^ilots et en artfices dans Tetat temporel d4 
prince ; que les pretres qui dirigent les consciences, ^ 
^ni u'ont de superieur que le pape, sont plus uuikres des 
^HHiples que la souverain qui les gouveirne, et ^ue pai* 
wte atkfcess^ 4 confomke les intercts de Dieu avec Tam- 
bilion<ks UomraeSj, Ic pape s'est vu souvent en oj^ositio» 
^vec des souverains sur des iiujets qui n'ctoiettt.audune- 
mei>t du ressort de TEglise. Memoirs de la M<iisoH de 
iirandebourg, p* 276. ed. 8vo. 

It is pleasant enoiigli likewise to see another writer, 
the celebrated A'L Vokairc, a very good Catholic, whpqa 
A phHif$Qpki€ S^:kf au' please you, F esprit vraiment 
pkHoiophiquey has taught to de^iise Ruvf^LATioN ; to see 
liim, I say, bring this very U'uth to discredit both tlie 
Gospel axk& tlie Re/oifmUioH. The lattery in his opinion, 
^nly reviving that republican spirit In the West of 
Europe, which the other first kindled iuGr^ceand Asia. 
^* Ne pourroit-on pas trouver peut-fitre Forigne de eette 
nouvdle peste qui a ravag6 la terre [la fureur des 
gueiresde.RcUgioQ^dans l'^spbxt&efubijcaxn qui 

y 3 *' ahima 
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This inverted truth is, on this side ad well as cm 
the other, confirmed likewise by Fact. The Chris- 
ti^in Religion, on its first appearance, making its 
earliest and readiest way, through the firee cities of 
Greece and Leaser Asia. 

But to bring the matter home to the present oc- 
casion ; let us just take a view of the advantages 
which civil freedom affords for the exertion of tlie 
Spirit of the Lord, both m faith and practice^ by 
means of the two great principles of liberty and 
justice; on which, a free State is founded and 
^ministered. 

1. The 

« 

^ anima les premieres Eglises ? Les assemblies secrettes^ 
*' qui braivoient d'abord dans des caves & dans de$ 
** grottes rautorit6 des Empereurs Romaius, formerent 
*.* peu-a-peu un etat dans Tetat. Cetoit nn RBPUB^LiguE 
** cachee au milieu de TEmpire. — Les anciednes opinions 

^^ RENOUVELLES dcpuis par LuTHER, pai' ZWINGLE, 

*' par Calvin, tendoient pour la plupart ^ detruire Tau- 
*' torite Episcopale, & meme la puissance Monarchique. 
'* C'est une des principales causes s^crettes, qui firent 
" regevoir ces dogmes dans le nord de TAllemagne oii 
'' Pen craignoit d'etre asservi par les Empereurs. Ces 
'' opinions triompherent en Suede & en Danemarck, 
'* pays oii les peuplcs etoienl libres sous des Rois. Les 
^' Anglois, dans qui la nature a mis l'esprit 
" d'indepen DANCE, les adopterent — Elles penetrerent 
*' en Pologne, et y firent beaucoup de progres dans /es 
*' seules villes od. le pevple n^est point esclave. La Swisse 
*' n'eut pas de peine h. les regevoir, parce qu'elle etoit 
** Repubiique. Elles furent sur le point d'etre etablies 
'* a Venise par la meme raison — Les Hollandois ne 
" prirent cette Religion, que quand ils secouerent lejoug 

^'de 
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. ' !• The first advantage ariseth from the allowance 
of free iwquir}?, which the maintenance of the rights 
of conscience disposeth men to make in religious 
matters. By this employment, we come of course 
to the Author of Truth and to the profession of his 
Religion in its purity : This was the case of those, 
who took the liberty before it was allowed them : 
Nof was their labour vain. They dug through the 
rubbish of papal superstition, till they came to the 
pure fountain of Gospel truth. Free cni^uiry 
can never fairly, and of itself, terminate in unbe- 
lief. Infidelity is the natural product of restraint 
and spiritual tyranny, when borne by us with sus- 
picion and reluctance. For then we are apt to 
reflect, and to reason on the truth and fitness of 
the things imposed. And the least attention is suffi- 

. cient to convince us of the absurdity of what we 
find thus violently established. But restraint not 

. aftbrding us the rneatiSy nor slavery the courage to 
• penetrate 

*' de TEspagne. Geneve devint tm Eiat populair, en 
*\ devenant Calvbtiste *J' Here he owns, that as, io tl^ 
faruier instances, Civil Liberty procured Reformation, so 
in this of Geneva, Reformation procured Civil Liberty. 
His assignation of the cause and effect is not exact. Re- 
formation was the cause in Holland and some other places 
as well as in Geneva. However, you have here an Enemy 
of Revelation bearing testimony to these great truths 

that WHEEE THE SpiRlT OF THE LORD IS, THERE IS 

liberty; and that where liberty is, there the Spirit 
of the Lord will not be long absent. 

* Le Siecle de Louis XIV. Tom. II. p. iSs. Loiid. 1753, 8vo. 

Y4 
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penetrate throu^ iovelerale errors into tnidi, we 
run with bbnd reaentment into a brutal infiddtty; 
hurried forward by that comfiion infirimty of the 
unstayed. nuod, which perpetually ioclines it to &U 
from one extreme to another. Heace it is we seei 
France and Italy overrun with the worst kind oC 
Dti^m. There our travelling Gentry first picked 
it up for a rarity. And, indeed, at first, without 
much malice. It was brought home in a cargo of 
new feshions : and worn, for some time, with that 
levity by the importers, and treated with that coOr 
tempt by the rest, as suited , and was doe, to the 
apishness of foreign manners i Till a set of solemn 
blockheads, grown insolent l)y liberty, a^d tnahciou^ 
by unsuccessful attempts towards distinction^ abused 
the indulgence of a fi-ee Government, in reducing 
those vague inopieti^ into a system.. And so it 
was, that licentious ignorance came to be distin-^ 
guished with the name of Free-thinking. Thus, 
liberty abused^ we see, comes to the same issue with 
liberty oppressed. They both terminate in Igno- 
rance, with this onlv difference, that the one is 
the imorance of the FeuK and the other the ifmo- 
ranee of the Many. But that these are not the 
' genuine fruits of liberty, appears from the example^ 
of the test and wisest Men, whom it hath ever con- 
ducted to the knowledge and belief of Revelation, 

2. Nor is civil liberty less friendly to the uo^ 
RALiTY, than to the doctrine, of the Gospel. 
The Government of a fi'ee State is administered by 
a system of equal Laws; founded in the general 

, maxims 
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maxims of Justice ; and objective to the CommcHak - 
good; For all States are admkistered. by the saosa { 
principles on w hich they are erected. Now a baf 
bkade td such laws nnist needs ea^ble men to judge 
more truly^ and to think more fiavourablyy of tbef 
moralihf of the Gospel ; solely calculated to pro- 
mote the peacej and to multiply the blessings of 
mankind, for as to that kiconsistence* betweea 
the maxims of policy and religion, so affect- 
edly insinuated by those who would palliate thdr 
vicious jMractice, or recommend their impious opi- 
nions, it is no where to be founds but in the ad- 
ministration of despotic Governments, or of those 
mongrel free ones, which, forsaking the genius of 
their institution, act like such as are most arbitrary. 
And, indeed, how could the maximfs of Policy 
and Religion be inconsistent ? Unless there were 
DIFFERENT itoADs to happincss kcTT, as the sup-' 
porters of this paradox pretend there are, to happinesi 
hereafter. But since the temporal good of Man, 
whether rising, as in Religion, from the acts of 
particulars to the whole ; or descending, as in society^ • 
from the acts of tlie whole to particulars ; since 
this, I say, cati only be procured by the application 
of the same invariable principles of natitral jirs- 
TiCE, Ave must needs conclude, That true Policy 
and Religion are not only perfectly consistent, but 
(fis was the purpose of the foregoing account to 
shew) mutually beneficent. 

Theste reciprocal advantageis, arising from the 
very Being aod Nature jpf dthca: infit]lutiQe». sre 

one 
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one part of that mutual aid and support, so much 
spoken of^ which Religion and civil Government 
lend to one another. 

A second springs from the natural influence of 
their respective powers : And there is yet a third, 
which is derived from the artificial application, and 
interchange of those powers. But of the two latter 
parts, I have elsewhere discoursed at large * ; and 
mention them in this place for no other purpose than 
to give light to an acknowledged Fact, enniplo5'cd 
to enforce the application, proper for this glad so- 
lemnity, in which we celebrate the divine mercies 
for our late providential deliverance. 

III. 

> 

Now the sense of these mercies should always 
rise in proportion to the consciousness of our own. 
demerit. And this will naturally draw us to 
that only acceptable return of service, The refor- 
mation of our lives and manners. 

The unhappy condition of human things mak^s 
the greatest goods of providence most liable to abuse. 
The moral State of the People is now felt by all, 
and a[)prehended by many. For, blessed be God, 
our condition is not yet so desperate as to render 
us insensible. 

It is a FRE?: Government only that attains the 
end of Government ; which is, so to improve the 
mind and accommodate the body, as to make a 

* See The Alliance between Church and State. 
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rational life safe and elegant Its eqiuty allon^ 
free inquiry, which leads to truth ; and its poUcg 
encourages commerce, which produces plenty. Bui 
men grown wanton by prosperity, abuse the liberty 
of thinking, and the fruits of industry; so as te 
indulge every wanton fancy of the mind, and everV 
vicious appetite of the body. From hence arise 
Infidelity and Luxurv, the two capital evife 
of our infatuated countrymen. 

The height, to Avhicli they are both arrived, 
cannot be aggravated ; and need not be particu- 
larly described. The case is notorious, and con- 
[ fessed. So that nothing remains, on this occasioiii 
but to exhort you, from motives of the utmost con- 
sequence, now at length after Religion hath done 
so much for you, in produchig liberty, to let liberty 
do its part, and produce the Spirit of the Lord^ 
that is, a reverential regard for that which gave 
birth to liberty, Revealed Rehgion, and a moderutc 
use (such as even natural Religion presaibes) of 
these good things, which Commerce, the oflfeprin^ 
of liberty, hath procured for us, 

T. We may consider, therefore, in the first place, 
how unsuitable it is to tlie nature of civil Freedom 
to fall back into the slaveiT of vice and error, td 
•\vhich tyranny had kept men enthralled. The ex- 
cellency of civil Freedom consists in its power of 
emancipating the mind as w^ll as body ; and making 
the whole man dependent on himself For what 
matters it to be exempted from the chains, of a pre- 
carious tyra nt, if we still continue slaves lo the 

caprice 
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caprice of our own corrupt nature ? We are free4 
by Providence from the unjust dominion of a 
. Master, that we may enjoy the blessings of Nature 
in that just measure in which they are bestowed 
upon us. But can this be done amidst the excesses 
of Luxury and Irrdigion? The enjoyment ci 
gpod implies pleasure in its use. But all pleasure 
arises from tliese two sources, the passive sensation 
and the reflex act. In the first, inoderaiion con- 
stitutes the pleasure. For those agreeable sen- 
sations, which the appetite to good provokes, amj 
the possession of it gratifies, are all lost and dissi- 
pated by excess ; which pi'oduces, instead of plea- 
sure, disgust and loathing ; every racking distemper 
of the body, and every inflamed passion of the mind. 
From the second source, the reflex act, arises our 
gratefiil meditation on the Giver. And what ^ 
nerous mind is there w hose pleasure, in the moderate 
use of worldly things, is not doubled by tlie con- 
sideration of their flowing from the kindness of a 
friend, whose aiFection for us is always operating 
for our good ? How high then must be the raptures 
of the religious man, who considers all he enjoys 
as the gift of Him wlio gave him life, and preserves 
him in being. But all this pleasure Irreligiou 
destroys ; and leaves nothing in its stead, but an 
unsatisfactory indulgence of the grosser appetites ; 
much below the brutal, as it is haunted with the 
dismal apprehensions, of a miserable reverse : . a 
reverse not in his power either to prevent or retard, 
as it is, upon his own wretched principles, the 
caprice of Chance, or the fixed order of Destiny; 

which 
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which is for ever clouding or shifting the scene. 
Thus unsuitable to the ends of Frtedo^n are vice 
and error. 

lliey are no less inconsistent with the character 
of a Free^ian. It is the Free-man's glory to have 
vindicated the dignity of human nature, in shaking. 
off oppression, and becoming his own master! 
This is Indeed His glory. But if he stop here, hci 
sweat and blood are spent in vain. Had he d 
body only to take care of, he had done his work, 
whcn^he secured it from outward violence. But 
Humanity is not an empty carcass. Its nobler part 
» an informing mind ; the guide, the director, and 
final object of its operations. If he suffer this to 
be brought into subjection, all his boasts of out^- 
ward Freedom are childish and impotent. 

Yet shall this wretched victim of Luxury and 
Irreligion look high; and pretend to pity the Sa- 
vage, who hath never got, and despise the Slave, 
who Was unable to preserve, the mighty blessings 
rf Social life and Liberty. But let Them speak 
for themselves : Let us hear them in tlieir turn, 
and observe how easily they confound his miserable 
Vanity and Arrogance. — " And why," says thiet 
Savage^ " will you affect to pity me ? Do not 1 
^* use the ^fts of Nature just as you employ the 
** benefits of Society ? Whatever chance hath 
^^ thrown in my way, or my honest toil hath pro* 
^ cured, I waste indeed, and devour with an in* 
*^ temperate and beastly appetite. But are you 
*' more humane or circumspect, after having amas- 
^ sed the spoib of your Country, or succeeded to 

^*Mhe 
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" the patriiuony of your Ancestors? You may 
** disgttisc, indeed, our common bmtality under the 
•* civilized language of sacrijiclfig to your genius: 
But your riot is the more insufferable,, as your 
l)reteridcd arts of life have taught you to pre- 
serve, to improve, and to multiply the blessings 
of Providence, so as to make the enjoyment 
•* lasting and diffusive. Whereas We ^vaste them. 
^ just as we receive them from Natures band^. 
*^ rude and peiishable : being as unable to preserve 
V or improve them, as to use thau with moderation; 
*•" Moderation, that art of lifcy which, sensible 
•* experience tells tis, njust needs be tlie leader 
** and conductor of all the rest. For, whatever 
^ difference there may be, in other respects, be* 
* tween Society and Savage life, they agree in this, 
^ that want, distress, and misery, are the certain 
issue of luxury and riot. But here, the uutau^t 
Indian might set you a lesson. The patience^, 
^ the fortitude, and resignation, with which w^ 
'* bear the wants, we bring u{)on ourselves, astonish 
" the civilized beholder. But, if he tell us true» 
of w hat passes in Cities, tiie issue of your luxury 
wears a very different face. Tlie first approaches 
*' of distress make you restless and impatient. 

'' You 

* Til is character of the savage is common to all the 
ua lives of South and North America, as our voyagers 
'AwA missionaries agree. — Gloutons jusqu'a la voracite, 
<juand ils ont de quoi se satisfaire; sobres, quand la 
r.ccessit6 les y oblige, jusqu'a se passer de tout, sans 
puoitxe rien desirer. Relation d'un voyage dans FAme* 
liquc Merid. par M; de la Condamine, p. 52. 
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'** You quand with the Government yoti are so 

^* vai'ii of; you despise the Rulers you have choi^en ; 

*^ you trample on the Laws you had so hotly de- 

^ manded ; and, unless the relief be speedy, your 

^* giddy madness drives you on, till you precipitate 

"yourselves into that condition, you so much affect 

^ to pity, a State of Nature : Indeed, so cir- 

** cumstanced, of all conditions the most pitiable. 

** For this which, vAUa us, is a State of Peace^ is, 

'* with you, as both the politician . holds, and ' the 

" people feel, a state of war and madness^ where 

^ every man's hand is set against his God and his 

" brother." Thus might the Savage answer. 

Nor has the Slave of arbitrary power loss ad- 
vantages iri this contention, while he thus addresses 
this vain idolater of liberty ; " You triumph in your 
. ** generoiJs exploits; when, in vindication of your 
** own freedom, you retrieved, what you c^ll, the 
" scandal of human nature, the lying patiently at 
the foot of a tyrant. But cease these empty 
brags, and attend to your gains. What have 
** you got, good man ! by shaking off oppression ? 
" Have you shaken off, with it, those Impieties 
'* that make oppression heavy, and Slavery indeed 
" a scandal r If the plague-sore of irreligion, th^t en- 
demic evil of despotic governments, still continues 
to corrupt your notions, how miserable is your 
** boasted freedom! You are only accumulating 
^* guilt, while you thought to reap the fruit of your 
" labour. Glory or profit you can pretend to none. 
" That fortitude of reason, which led you to Li- 
** bcrty, bath betrayed von in the pursujt of Truth : 
' ^ ' - " and 
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and those unsighdy errors you have embraced 
in its stead, suffer you not tx> enjoy the blessing 
you had so greatly purchased. You borrow our 
^* vices, wliile you despise tlie slavery that produced 
•* Aera ; not considering that our abject state a^nds 
•* some excuse for these disorders, which your 
•* happier situation renders unpardonable You 
** have light to lead you to the source of tnilh ; ydu 
** have liberty to profess it. Error is of a piece witli 
^ the rest of our fortunes. And if, like beasts of 
•^ burthen, we are to move as our conductors drive 
*^ us, it is something more tolerable to drudge on 
" blindfold, than to have the uneasy prospect oflsi 
** better way, which we are not permitted tx) pur- 
** sue." Thus far witli justice, mi^t those, we 
most pity and despise, recriminate upon us. 

In a word, without freedom from vice and error^ 
Ihe rest is but the shadow of liberty. At best, btit 
as the ornmnents of dress to a distemper^ bod^, 
absurd and cumbersome; though, to one in strength 
and vigour, they become the preservation of health, 
and the improvement of natural beauty, 

Q. But if what we owe Ourselves and the dignity 
of our common nature will not move us; we should, 
at least, consider what we owe to Providence. Our 
case, how light soever we may make of it, is a little 
uncommon. We find ourselves in possession of 
the greatest human good, civil and religious 
LIBERTY, at a time when almost all the rest of 
mankind lie in slavery and error. This is no ordi- 
nary mercy. Nor is this conceit the effect of that 

vulgar 
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vulgar prejudice to coimtry or ofmkm, whioli 
always inclines men Cd^ OTerrate tbeur own udym- 
tagQ8. It is a Facti we fed : a Faet^ we see : 
a truth which ^11 the concksiom of reaeon 9ii|^rt; 
and the united yoice of experience Gonfirnis* So 
tfiat if thete be any thing certain, thift is not to be 
disputed, That we Eng^hmen^ (bow unworthy sO» 
ever) are at present most indebted to Provid^^ce a£ 
the whole race of mankind. 

Nor is thii» all. The bestowing these blessings 
cm us was but the earnest of Gocfs favour to us. 
His election of i» for the instruments ci his glory 
in more clearly seen in Ihs preservation of us, at 
every important crisis, when human power and pe^ 
Ucy, a9 in our late deliverance, seemed combinai 
to our destruction; Of which, whoever doubts, 
niust be either very ignorant of our history, or very 
ready to adl in question God's moral governmenlir 
Not that we are to fancy ourselves, on these ao^* 
counts, the peculiar favourites of Heaven. But 
rather that we hear it speaking to us^ as it did 
sometimes to the JewSf I do not this for your sakes^ 
O house of Israeli but for my holy name's saia 
it is possible we may be selected by Providence, in 
these latter ages, to preserve the memory of civil 
liberty amidst a slavish world, as the house of Israel 
was formerly, to keep alive true religion amklst aa 
tmiversal apostasy. And, if this be the case, w^ 
betray our trust as well as forfeit our obligaticMaia^ 
when we neglect to make a suitable return. 

Bol^ on whatever footing we receive our blessingiy 
wst debt of gratitude is the same: wlii«^ at thk 

Vol.. IX. Z time 
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tkne especially, caUs upon us U> consider senouslj 
bow we shall best address oursdves to discharge it 
Right reason tells^ that the most acceptable way of 
retuming God s mercies^ is to apply them to the 
attainment of tbaiJUrther goodj which thqf are 
capable of producing : Especially when, in the 
nature of things, the mercies ^ven are only the 
means; and that further geod is the end. Wq 
have shewn, that civil liberty does, above all 
other blessings, afford us the largest helps to the 
improving ourselves in the principles and practice 
of TRUE RELIGION^ How desperate then is our 
ingratitude, if m e neglect to make the beat use of 
so happy a situation ! a situation which enables, us 
to advance as for beyond our neighbours in. piety 
and virtue, as we are placed above them in libeil^ 
end power : And if, instead of applying these ad? 
vantages to the purposes for which they were in* 
tended by Nature, and directed by Providence, it 
should be found we have only abused tlieoi to the 
inflaming our impiety and luxury, what name can 
be given to so horrid a profanation ! an abuse of 
God's mercies so strangely unnatural, that though 
experience makes it familiar to us, yet retired 
Reason stands aghast at so inexi)iable a prodigy. 

3. But however indulgent we may be to those 
idle notions in theology ^ which promise us impu- 
nity for our transgressions of the law of God ; we 
yet would blush to be thought so ignorant in phi- 
losophy y as not to know, that there is no escaping 
the ruin which follows the violated order of things. 

Nature, 
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Nature, to which our libertines fly^ from the 
God of merct, is more stubborn and vindictive. 
We have shewn the mutual aid and support which 
true religion arid civil liberty impart to one another; 
atid the necessciry connexion established between 
them. We always find, that when civil liberty is 
gone, the religion of the sovereign takes place; 
that is, any kind of superstition fitted to the support 
of arbitrary power : and slaves are ready to receive 
even the worst Again, the fell of true religion, 
whether betrayed by Superstition or suffering open 
violence by Infidelity, draws after it the destruction 
of civil liberty. 

How Superstition helps it on, hath been shewn 
in the former part of this discourse : and how Jw- 
Jidelity (that is, a contempt both of tlie principles 
and practice of religion) precipitates its ruin, is seen 
by all who understand what effects impiety hath on 
the security ; 9nA luxury on the stability of Govern- 
ment These are old b^ten topics, which the com- 
mon sense of mankind hath made current in all 
ages* X 



IV. 



I shall attempt^ therefore, to illustrate and inforce 
this truth (which one may justly reckon amongst the 
first principles of true politics) by an observation 
not so commonly attended to, ^' That though /t/i- 
*' piety and Luxury be the certain bane of civil 
<« society in general, yet they are more speedily 
^' destructive, of a fuse state.'' 

za TUe 
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The two immediate supports of Govenunent 
i^inst inward and outward violeqoe, ace pyKis«- 
KENT of qffendcrij and puiH>8^/br the pubtif €jh 
pence. Now, irreli^n and luxury bmder 9k, free 
State^ mote than any otber, firom maldngtheve nar 
eessary proviaiona : as^ in auch a State, the €mh 
viction oi the gn&ty, and ti)e ex^um of subsidies^ 
are regulated and restFaiaed by equal and eataUidpied 
laws. 

Tbe enlarged wants, and in&uned appetifeea of 
men in aodal life, have so improved tbdr. cupnuig 
HI tbe arts of secret iujustice, as to- evade a^ ti^ 
force and resentment of human statutes4 Here Re: 
ligion comes in aid of the Law, to fii^iteo moi^ by 
the terror of an invisitde JudgQ, fipm those ci^q^ 
which escape the notice td the Magisti-a^ ' 

Now, take off this restramt, ai>d see the d^fi^raiit 
effects it will have upon ^fr^y and. e^ 4etpot'^ 
Government. The Latter> hath founds intbe veiy 
genius of its constitution, a speedy and vigoit^us 
remedy to this evil, by (what goes for nothii^^wtth 
an arbitrary Magistrate) the violation of naUiittl 
justice, in the use of the rack, and conviction 
on doubtful evidence. Which, though perhaps be- 
gun in the wantonness of power, repeated to gratify 
some oblique interest j and continued out of habit, 
were at length found so necessary a balance to dis- 
order, where Religion had lost its hold, that it became 
a m£ixim in these sorts of Governments, ** that it was 
*' better ten innocent men should suffer, thiin that 
'* one offender should escape." And on this maxim, 
they have long regulated their administration erf civil 
justice. 

On 
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Oa the tither iiaod, a^ree Stute^ nxA only tie- 
neuncelb lim cmMt'ik punishes, l^ written Laws^ 
but prescribei aiid accosts the proof of them by 
ei^licit mdfks of iavamble practide. While the. 
prteedokion of ^m^iB carried on by estabUshed. 
Forms, reguliAed on public eqpxtty, and the national, 
jostite of a whole coinmani^. This, with all its 
gsaeral Uses for tiae Jseeurityf of particulars^ cannot 
but ehAK)ldai &e secret contrivers of evil : which our 
Law istems to baye been aware of when it endea* 
voured to hide the inoonv^ence tinder a maxim 
founded in sts natural lenity , ^' that it is better twice 
^^ ten goilty persons should escape, &an one inno- 
^* nocent man suffer *•" A maxim, though be- 
Gomkig the genius and dignity of a free Society ; 
yet at tiie same time it betrays the want of some 
rtstratning Principle, wfaicfa may co-operate with 
humtn La^s. So ttiat when Rdigion is gone, which 
only ciah alBRxtl a principle adequate to this service, 
we see in what a desperate condition the best 
Governments, because tb^ are the best, will be 
left. 
A^n,> with regard to the support of Government 
against foreign injuries. In a free State the public 
sobsidtes are the act of a delegated legislature ; ami 
sa of course, the voluntary contributions of the 
People : Which generally will be restrained in too 
ligbt a proportion to their abilities^ rather than 
extended to the necessities of the occasion. Now 

• MSIlem revera viginti facinorosos mortem pietate 
0tadwe> 4^^^ j^^tun tmmn injuste cofademnari. Fok- 
XMOUS) deiiaaitibuil begum Angliie» €• xAVii. 

z 3 when 
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when a free People are debanciied fay kumry; 
and impoverBbed t^ the expenoe j wiiddi rniut 
feed and supply didr txoo m m ;. aoA coMeqBeptiy, 
are become bodi QnwiDii]gi«iid.ri]|iiUe to answer 
the public demands, To. what. ^diBtiMs: mast tte 
Statey in such exigencies^ be fiedoced?r 

But it is not tfausin atlaad of skves : where 
^bkMxl and sweat of die peofde make jiutiofdnr 
Master's exdiequer : Where what Jsideemed the 
wealdi of the Country, toniay,: becomes tha.Courl>^ 
treasure to morrow : where moneyi by the ma^ of 
arbitrary powefj is transfimned into fiury favours ; 
of one value when issued outjand of anc^har when 
called in again. 

Now this being the consequence of the esta- 
BLISHSB oBD£a OF THINGS, it is no wonder it 
should be inevitable. For why did God establish this 
order, but to fix such bounds of ri^t and wrong as 
should serve. for the directiofi of mankind? On the 
contrary, might events happen out o^ or contrary to, 
this course, then would God s providence no longer 
govern, nor man's purposes have any aim ; but the 
Tttoral world would fall into a chaos as incapable 
of observing the law ordained for its direction, as 
the natural was in that state from which the al- 
mighty fiat awaked it, and called it forth for 
creation. 

On the .whole then, my brethren^ if you have 
any regard to your character of free subjects to a 
lawful Prince, of grateful worshippers of a beneficent 
Cod, or of rational dependents on a well-ordered 
System ; you will, in good earnest^ . set upon re- 
forming 
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fonning those hoirid abuses which make vicious 
Free-men a scandal to those sacred relations. Re- 
member, you are called upon by all that is excellent 
in Humanity, by all that is holy in Religion, and by 
all that is right and fit in the Order of things. And 
should you still continue deaf to the united voice of 
Nature and GracCy that which is out of Nature, and 
reprobate to Grace, the only things you have left, 
atheistic chancs or fate, will prove utterly unable 
to snatch you firom this impending ruin. 
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SERMON XVII. 



ON THE NATUBE OF THE MAJIRIAGE 

UNION. 



Matt. six. 6. 

WHAT GOO HATH HOIKED TOaETRER, LET KO 

KAK TW ASUKBBR. 

C^ ODf as Creator of the Worid, is Autiior of 
^ the comtitution ^ Nature ; and as m&rol 
Gmemior of the World, he is Author <tf the C9n^ 
stitution of Grace. It is impiety^ theref(»€, ia 
man to attempt any ajteitudons in ekihsr System : 
nvhetber it be by putting amnder what Crodhath 
jomed together i the crime here forbidden ; or by 
joinic^ together what God hath put asunder ; which 
is geoersdly tiie next step in this progress of humaa 
foUy. For when men hate <&solved the estaUibheA 
combinations maxie by God, their prececfing interests 
invite tiiem, or their subsequent necessities drait 
them qblj to make others of their own. 

I shall first explain the Precept of my text in ith 
general import: and then 4x>nsider it ns applied to 
the particular occasion on which it fras ddivered. 

Amongst 
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Amongst the mofe important combiiiatiom in 
the constitution of Nature, God hath joined Uh 
gethetj as Cause avd Effect, Virtue and 
Haiq[>iDess» Vice aojd Miieiy. : Novr; should the 
CIVIL Magistrate so fiur forget hb office of 
God's Delegate, as to annex rewards to Vice, and 
punishment to Virtue, he would incur tiie douUe 
guilt oi putting asunder what Cad kdth joiiied 
together^ and of joining • teg^her what he had 
put asunder. .. ^^. . 

Again, God haA joined together, as Relative 
AND CORRELATIVE, Children's obedieuce to their 
Parents, and P^urents* care and suppmt of dieir 
Children. Here too should die cjevi&> Maoism 
TRATE, like ifae. Jewish Priests wlk tibeir Corbsmi 
infrbge upon the first, on pretence that die Public 
had need of all tfae Children's servioe j aMon^Hhd 
latter^ on pretence that it hadi lieed of dift^uilies 
of die Parent; he would be equiEd^ guilty of this 
impiety. 

All attempts to separate what God hath joined 
togetter in the constitution of Grace hath the same 
wickedness and folly. Grod hath joined together, 

AS TH£ FOUNDATION AND SUPERSTRUCTURE of 

one Church in Christ, the Jewish atid the Gospel 
dispensations. But should particulars^ iw^en 
embarrassed and perplexed with diffi<:ulties arising 
fixNn certain circumstances in the Jewish Histtny 
iP3d Religion, presume to violate this tonnexion, 7>y 
denying any necessary dependence of Christianity 
upon it: what would this be but tb6 pkofane sepa- 
raticm here condemned ? 

Again, 
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Again, God hath jdned together, as the gift 
JlND the condition of it, Belief in Jesus the 
Messiah, and everlastmg life. A connexion, which, 
ID the language of Divines, is called justifying 
Faith. But should particulars, from their igno- 
rance, their imperfect conception of the triie nature 
of the Christian dispensation, or from the injury 
ivhich the abuse of this doctrine hath occasioned to 
virtue and morality, venture to deny that it isjinth 
alone which justifies^ such men would assuredly 
incur all the guilt (rf* this impious separation. 
. This ift but a small specimen of the numerous 
eases which might be given of the folly and per- 
versity of men, in rebelling a^inst God, and violat* 
ing the constitution of Nature, and the economy 
of Grace. But it is enough to shew what mis- 
chiefs attend, and what impieties accompany, the 
separating by human will, or by human Authority/ 
what God by his will, or his nature, hath joined 
and united. For what can be conceived more de** 
structive than to violate the settled order of things ; 
or more impious than to counterwork the designs 
of Him who established that order ? 

But to come to the particular occasion of the 
precept 

. The Law of Moses, for the wise ends of Pro- 
vidence, indulged iht Israelites in the use of Poly^ 
gamy and Divorce. These, which were alFowed 
them for the hardness of their hearts; had, by lengiii 
of time, and the corruption of their manners, still 
further degenerated into a more lioeotious' cihuse; 

80 
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90 as to stand in need of the aninadteriuoo of Him 
who came tofityU the Law and the Prophets. 

He more obliquely reformis Pehfgam^, by tlth 
flerving that, at the Creation, the human race began 
by a mate and female; and that these were made 
man and wife ^. He more tlirectly condemns their 
practice of Dkooroey by observing that Ood had 
ppoDounced) Tltey ttmn shtmU he one fak fi 
From whence he Infers, that whosocKr shall fM 
meoajf his mfsj ejccept it bejbrfarnication, land shall 
marry another^ cemmits adultety, and whose mar^ 
rieth her which is put m^nf, ioth commit oAUtety % : 
for that God havhig jcmied tton together on tkxose 
tenns, it was impiety in man to alter the condi&xis 
of die contract : What God (saith he) hath joined 
tf^etherj let no man put asunder* 

That it is highly criminal, therefore, for fanman 
Authority to put asunder those whom God m matrix 
mony halh made one, is allowed and cohfested on 
all hands. 

The only question is, whei^ the two Parties may 
be said to be thus jfoiwerf together, or made one. 

To determine this, we should consider Mar- 
riage under all its forms. And, first, in its most 
simple idea, div^ted of its delation to regaled 
Religion aftd civil Society. 

This union is, in itself, partly natural, and piEutly 
social. 

So far as regards the condition, that is, tlie pro- 
hibited degree* ; and the end^ the procreation of tlife 
lipecies, it holds o( Natuf^e: In what conceirtis^e 

♦ V«r. 5. t Ibid. f Ver. 9. 

mutual 
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mutu{4 aid 9ud^ ^^pport of t^ . piggies, apd thf ir- 
disdiH^t diaims to certain rights and privilieges^ it 
hQlds, of ^S^fji^^^ But iNT^f^^e and . h^1mm, Sopiety 
alone. s($eoi ng^t^ Ime J^i^^mv^ either ^gf^n^t 

POJLYGAMY G€ DlVOBC?. 

, ^ ReQeftkfd ReUgpon and Cml Govemniept soon 
fpjP^ow,^. They wqr^ iptroc^uced to perfect hunwi 
BjB^iirQ accprdipg 4x? their several charocters. What 
^dditioq^ or r^ul^tion^. they brought with th^nci. i^ 
ne^t to be coasidered. 

B,Ejjo.i,oN declares m^rri^ to be the unioa of 
one. to one: ai^ the reason given is, that God ^ 
first created only one of eaqh se^, It declai:e3 th^ 
union tf> be indi&solvable ; because the female was 
Q^^de out of th? substance of the malQ* And thti^ 
marriage, from a natural^ beqatpe a reUgwu& union. 
-Civil Government require3, th^t to make 
private contracts Q^ which Society is affected) valid 
aqd biadiog, they be entered into 'and executed b)f 
prescribed and public forms, i. Because the minisr 
try of public justice is to compel tp the perfprmanop 
of th^n> : so that it is but fit it should prescribe tbei 
conditions of the act it is to vindicate. 3. Because 
sQpfjie contracts, a^ this of marri^, h^ye qvil ngjiil^ 
ai^ privileges annexed unto them* 

Thus we see. Marriage is of a ui;kw^ naturc^^ 
in part a sacred ordinance, in part a, human instir 
tution. It hath both a natural, and a socials e0icacy : 
Cpp$ddered in a natural light,/ as an union of mi^^ 
and female, from whence all the charitijE^s of human 
life arise, it is a religious contract : Considered in a 
sipcial ligh^ Qfi creating wiv relational and conpe;dons».. 
att.pf whicb haye their dwtinct rights 9fii priviligen 

assigned 
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assigned to them in civil life, it partakes of ifc civil 
contract 

This distinction is marked oat to us by the nature 
of things ; and confirmed by Laws, divine and 
human. 

What then, it may be asked^ are the distinct parts 
which God and the Magistrate claim, as their 
peculiar, in this solemn contract ? It is from God 
that two are made one by an indissolvable tie : and 
this is the Law of Religion. It is from the 
Magistrate that this Union, ordained by Heaven, is 
executed by a solemn form prescribed by the States 
and this is the Law of SociETr. 

In confirmation of what is here said, it is remark- 
able that in the Jewish Law, where all even the most 
minute matters that concern religious rites and cere- 
monies ai'e circumstantially prescribed ; naj, where 
the most exact directions concerning the legality and 
illegality of Marriages are delivered ; it is remark- 
able, I say, that there is no For7?i of the marriage- 
ceremony : though the Ritual Law abounds with 
all other forms that relate to Offerings, Lustrations, 
and Sacrifices. The same sage economy may be 
remarked in the Gospel. Though Jesus, as we see, 
reformed the abusive practices crept into Marriage, 
yet he prescribes no Form for the celebration of it : 
as he has done for Baptisin and the Lord^s Supper, 
What is this but a plain declaration by the Founders 
of both Religions, that the Form of celebration 
belongs to the civil Magistrate ? 

From all this, it necessarily follows, That till this 
sacred Union, instituted by God in Paradise, be 
sealed and confirmed by such rites and ceremonies, 

as 
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as. the wisdom and polides of civil States direct to 
be observed, God hath not joined any Pair together j 
according to bis holy Ordinance : and that the ob- 
^rvance of such rites and ceremonies is essenr 
tial to that union which he declares to be indis- 
solvable* 

To suppose thb Union may be authentically 
made in tiie present state of Religion and Society, 
without the intervention of the civil Magistrate, 
leads either \o fanaticism or licentiousness. 

The only two conceivable means besides are» 
Either God's revelation of his purpose to the parties 
concerned, as in the case of the first pair : Or else 
his declared sanctification of the natural desires, and 
private agreement of those who come together by 
sensual impulse, without the intervention of the 
Magistrate's allowance, and the sanction of his co- 
operating authority ; so as to make their private act 
God's act, and thereby erect it into that religious 
Union> which he forbids human power to disturb 
or violate. 

To expect God's extraordinary appointment, 
would be opening the door to a new species of 
fanaticism^ which, inflamed by the most violent of 
our natural passions, would know no bounds. 

To give the prerogatives of a sacred union to the 
private desires of the two sexes, would disturb 
Society, by rendenng Succession precarious, the 
Relations which arise from marriage uncertain, and 
the Rights and prerogatives annexed to them unde- 
terminable. 

, In a word, the one would dishonour the sanctity 
of Reli^on; the pther would disorder the harrapny^ 

of 
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of Cnril Hfe. And tterefbre we insjr be^ivGod 
^ hatii not done, nor will do, either one or tfie odter. 
We return then to our conelanon, That the 
marriage-bond whidi Jesus, in my text, forbids 
'man's presumption to dissolve, h a contract so 
VIRTUALLY circumstanced as the Laws of Refisftm 

o 

ordain ; and so formally executed as tibe Laws 
of each particular Society prescribe. 

Where either of these requisites are wanting^ it is 
not that Union of which God is pleased to call him- 
self the Author ; and which be forbids man, on any 

other terms than that which the Religion of his* Sw 
pirescribes^ to dissdve. 

From these plear principles^ and iim certain de* 
ductiorij we collect the justice and Religion, as w«U 
as e^Tpcdknce and true Policy of a late salutary Law 
solely calculated for the support and< omamefit of 
Society : by which the just ri^its and Authority ^ 
Parents are vindicated; tlie peace and harmony 
of families preserved; the irregular appetites of 
Youth restrained ; and the worst and basest kind 
of seduction encountered and defeated. I mean, that 
sage provision, whereby all pretended Marri^es, 
not solemnized as the wisdom op our ancient 
CONSTITUTION directs, are rendered null and void. 

For the dissolution of a mock-marriage not en- 
tered into with the previous qualificaticms the Law 
of Nature enjoins, nor executed by the public forms 
which the Laws of Society require, is so fer fixMn 
putting asunder those whom God hath joined tth 
gethcTy timt it it is only breaking an insolent and 
disorderly confederacy in licentiousness^. v(4)ere 

God'» 
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.Cod's Saoctioo p^rxl Uwi M«^^&tra^'s Autliqrity ftpe 
eqAially kiaulk^d : wii by ^ pr^ia^ ^op whicliii iqiieed 
savours the most of that very impictj^ \v;e are sp 
CQmrpendaJbly anxious to avoid :. there l^eing fiotl^iug 
which God hatli more inseparably ijnited tlvjin tlie 
obedience of Children to the care and protection q£ 
Parents. 

And if the ind^ulgepce of former tiiipes hath con- 
firmed . such irregular and lawless coinbiinations, 
M'hijch tl)is I-Aw condemns and dissolves, it pro- 
ceeded on wrong and mistaken notions concerning 
tlie nature of Marriage. For Popish policy had 
turned this Union into a Sacrament ; and Protestant 
simplicity had, by way of inter i??i, given a kind of 
authority to those Capons in which the system 
of that policy was contained. Bijt now, that tlie 
true prmciples of natural Lazv^SL^d revealed Religioj^ 
have made this solemn and sacred contract, bettor 
understood} and that the abuses of it were .^con^a 
intolerable, the wisdom of the I^egislature found it 
necessary to provide the efficacious rc^medy in ques- 
tion: the only one which, on mature coi^sidcration, 
was found to be eflfectual. And it is worthy qur 
.nQtice, that this^ which was the ,mpre imn^edicMie 
•oibject xrf their ca.re, is contrived with so jnuch prgi- 
yident §agacity, that, had it been their ^Uecter.pujr- 
pose to jseek. a means for restoring the sajm^titt 
OF Marriagje ,to .its ancient honours, we cannpt 
. conceive a more cfiectual method than what tl^ 
- very remedy has provided. The things wl)Jch^Q^t 
contribute to excite re^ect^on, and to impre^ss^xyp 
and reverence for any solemn Kite, being all b^ 
Vol. IX. :• . Aa - .scrupulously 
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scrupulously required; such as previous caution, 
public . notoriety, open celebration, and a weU-at- 
•tested record. 

' With matters of policy we have nothing to do, 
any otherwise than as the truths of Rtligion come 
in question, by their being actively or passively 
concerned. -And therefore I should here conclude 
what 1 Jjad to say oh this subject, but that a very 
'lAateriil objection to thy general argument is sup- 
posed to arise fiom the express words of Scripture. 
This is within our province; and, I presume, I 
may be j^ermitted to examine it. 

My argument proceeds on this principle, thtft 
MARRIAGE l)eing in part a religiom', and in part ^ 
cfc// contract, it must, in order'to give it its essential 
efficacy, be entered into on such terms as ReligiOh 
■^joins, and completed by such forms as the Civil 
Magistrate prescribes. From whence it is inferred, 
that the mutual agreement of the two Sexfes alotie 
is not sufficient to make a legitimate MdrriagCy 
either in the sight of God or of Society. 

But, to this it is objected, That the premisses rtiist 
lieeds be false, since St. Paul hath expressly de- 
clar«^d against the conclusion. " Know ye not (says 
" he) thait your bodies are the members of Christ f 
** Shall I then take the members of Christ, arid 
** make them the members of an harlot? God 
" forbid. What, know ye not, that he which is 

** JOINED TO AN HARLOT IS ONE BODY ? FoR 

" TWO (saith he) shall be one flesh. But he 
** that \s joined to the Lord is one Spirit */* 

* 1 Cort vi, 1-5, i6, 17. 

*^ Hence, 
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. -o^<iiH«ioe,^ say the objectors, it appeai^^i thatno 

nk^rethari'the mutual agreement 6f the twoS^x^ 

to come together is necessary to gwt thid- contract 

its ^post essential quality* namely, iXDisspivUBi- 

.i.iTy,.sincetlie Apostle declares that the two sexes 

^pieeting, or at least living, in Concubinage (a state 

Soi^i^ties disallow, and therefore a contract in which 

the Magistrate doth not interfere) become one 

body;. the very circumstance which makes . an i^« 

s^pqrabk union'' , 

t T'ft Mndprstand the weight of tliis objection, we 

must consider the Apostle's manner of treating las 

^i^ject— To shew, the great ^riprmity oijomifiation 

jaa. professor of the Gospel, he employs, for pive 

ipf his topics, that essential property of Marriage?, 

thf; making the two parties, one^^csh or bodt/. .. , 

uB^^FOftNLCATioN, wc Will supposc him tQ.meap 

£ici?cm?nting, the /Sfert'^, or that more decent indul- 

gCipce pf ILlie irregular passions called Concubinagt;. 

/\pd then, according to tlie sense of the objectors, 

lie' lays down this position. That evejyw/wremongcr 

and harlot become one flesh and one body y by virtue 

of/ the holy ordinance qj Matrimony instituted in 

^flrra^if/f^. .A . position, which npt. only dij^turb^ 

f nfi Yiol^ljes Society ; but, by confounding Concur 

jj^^ge. ,>vitlv Marriage, and making thefn oee and 

the same^ leaves the Apostle nothing to argue against, 

emi in the h(?ight of, his resentment .at a criinipal 

lts$c^i^t)on, which thb very topic is employe^ to 

i^^vate., , . 

I3ut this is not ?ill. The Apostle, accprding^to 
this interpretation, 'makes one of two^ where Jesus 

.^ A a nuikes^ 
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makes two &f one. For the Saviour of the world al- 
lows fornicatiofi for a sufficient cause of divorce* 
3o that the crime is made to have (wo coatracy 
e^cts at oncCb 

Again, if fornication nu^es one^ of two ; then, by 
God's Laws it is both commanded and forbidden. 
Tdr we are directed to make that unuxi, whereby 
two become one, in the injunction to increase and 
firtkltiply ; and yet we are warned, again and again, 
iojieejomication. 

'Since therefore the sense which supports the t)b- 
jection abounds in these absurdities, we must seek 
a reasonable meaning elsewhere. That is, in the 
Author's context, and in tiie course and tenour of 
his own reasoning. 

St. Paul, in order to expose the enormity of for- 
nica.tion amongst Christians, considers every man as 
the -member of Christ's spiritual body; and every 
man, living in fornication, as the member of a har- 
lot : a profanation which renders the criminal un- 
worthy of the spiritual union with Christ. But then, 
to make the Corinthians still more sensible of this 
profanation, he sets before them the closeness of that 
spiritual union ; which, in his accustomed manner, 
he inforces by analogy to the thing propfaning. Just 
as, in another place of this Epistle, he exposes the 
profanation of the Lord's supper when joined to an 
Idol-feast, by a comparison between what those 
two Rites had, or were supposed to have, in com- 
mon *. But the union of Concubinage not so well 

* See the Discourse on the Lord's Supper, in the Xth 
Volume. 

fitting 
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fitting his purpose as that of Marriage^ he empfoys 
the latter to inforce tlie enormity of the former, 
ahd, without stopping to change the terms, con- 
tinues the use of the word Ha?'lot, to predicate of 
her, what is strictly true only of a ffife, namely, 
that Ae which is joined to her is one body. 

This seems to be a fair account of the A posticus 
illustration. And the manner of expressing it is^al- 
together suited to that quickness of coitception, 
and rapidity of argumentation, which distinguish 
fhis great Apostle's reasoning. *' He was a man 
" (says Mr. Locke) of quick parts and warm tem- 
/' per ; mighty well versed in the writings of the Old 
^ Testdment. and full of the doctrine of the New. 
^* All this put together, suggested matter to him in 
*^ abundance, on those subjects that came in his 
'* way. So that one may consider him, when he 
^ was writing, as beset with a croud of thoughts, all 
^ Striving for utterance. In this posture of mind it 
^ was almost impossible for him to keep a slow 
" pace, and oteerve mmutely that order and method 
^* of ranging all he said, from which results an 
easy and obvious perspicuit}' — One may see his 
thoughts were all of a piece in his Epistles : his 
notions were at all times uniform, and constantly 
^ the same : though his expressions very various. 
" In them he seems to take great liberty. This is 
*^ certain, that no one seems less tied up to a form 
*' of words *.'* 

The character here given of St. PauVs knowledge 
sTiews him to be too well versed both in the Jewish 

« 

, * PrefeQ^ to hig Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 

A A 3 and 
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and Christian diipensations to ascribe the t^entidl 
attribute oi marriage to foknicatiois oir aw- 
cubinage: and yet his gemtis m^die him ' very 
capable, amidst a torrent of thought arid crowcf 'of 
expression, to use one term for another, whicfh \{m 
in them diose ideas in common of which he (vainfetf 
to make use. ■^*' 

But it may be thought perhaps a much .easier* Its 

well as juster solution of the difficulty, *tQ ^u^ppsQt^ 

tbat, by fornication, the Apostle meant xifiither 

J^equenting the stews, nor yet concubinage i,h^i^9ii\ 

Jhmtal majTiage; though within the Jaxioish pnolu^nt 

iSted degrees; • '• 

' *; It is certain that this was ^he general term Mr^hiQ)i\ 

the fdlowers of the Law employed to .desigii Q(|ct\, 

marriages. And we seem to have a vecy^;i?o»jDe^ 

ekample of it in that famous apostci]<!»l dGcn^O' 

which commands '* to abstain from poUution^rioft 

^* Idols, and from fornication, and from tbing^; 

^^ strangled, and from blood */' For this senae pf 

the term removes a difficulty which will for eyejt 

embarrass the Decree, while fornication is under- 

i^ood to signify vague lust; whereby things J)(?^i/ire 

jandTWordr/ are confounded, and put upon the same 

•foot of obKgaiion ; either making abstinence fi^m 

fornicdtiati temporal; or abstinence from things 

^strangled and from blood, perpetual. 

But in the place in question the sense seems yet 

inore evidently determined. The Jbrnicatio??, the 

^subject of this^M*^^ Chapter, plainly refers to 'the 

fornication described in ih^ fifth. ** It is reported. 

•^" ' *^Aetf>xv. 20.. 

"^omuioniy 
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^** c^roraoply (says the Apostle) that there is for- 
** ijgicatipn amongst you : and such foroicatipn that 
"is. not so much as named aoioncrst the Gentiles, 

*StHATONE SHOULD HAVE HIS FATHBR^S WIKfJ*.** 

The crime in question ther;efore appears to be a^ 
a^m^iAGjE, on the princiiples of the Jewish Law, 
incestuous. 

• And thus the objection, which stands on a siJ|)- 
position thatt St. Paul is speaking of concubinagCy 
irt which the marriage-ceremony does not take place^ 
nor* consequently the Magistrate interfere, comes to 
nodling. And let not the Apostle's calling it such 
a species of fornication, as was not named amongst 
the Gentiles^ induce us to think it such a Marriage 
as the Gentiles esieertied illegal, and consequently** 
ain union the civil Magistrate did not authorize 
which would bring us round again to concubinage^ 
from wheiKe we set out : for by these words heonly 
m^ant that it was disreputable and scandalous 
amongst them, not such as was contrary to the 
Lawsf. - • :" • .,.',; ---c ■ 

^ ' ' * 1 Cor. V. 1. -'' ■ 

+ *' That the marrying of a Son in Law atid a Mother 
""&i Law Was not prohibited by the Laws of th^ft iboiiuui 
*^'Empife, may be seen in Tally : but yet it ^asr looked 
^:<to as »o scandalous and infamous, that itnc^v^r b^. 
" any countenance from practice. His wor4s,. IP W» 
<' oration j^ro Cluentio, ^ 4. are so agreeable to tBe pre^ 
*^ sent case, that it may not be amiss to set them down, 
'^ Jfubit Genera Socrus, nullis auspiciis, niillisatictoriius^ 
*' scelus incredibile, et, pr€Bt^ hone unam^ inon^inta. 
^indudkum !" Loc^b, on the place. 

AA4 The 
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' The Jmubatioit then ki question was ac scandaioi!^ 
rttaffriage. And being altogether* tmsukabie to a 
Chiistian-s pfofeseion, we find * ttmt the oflbnderi 
oh St. Paul's remonstrance, took advantage of the 
LaU's of divorce tiicn in ose, to shew his penitence. 
All, therefore, we learn from this famous Case, 
is this general truth, corroborative of the foregoing 
argument, that where a pretended Marriage is so- 
lemqized in defiance of any Law, divine or human, 
which has a fight to regulate the terms of the con- 
tract, it never w^ that union which God declares 
to be indissolvable, but one virtually void at the very 
making; and that the enacting its dissolution by a 
positive Law is only declarative of ti^e Law of light 
reason and Religion conceFning it* 



I l.'Vi.i 



POSTSCRIPT. 

nn H E tendency of the foregoing Discourse is to 
-*- shew, that the Legislature, in tlie Law con- 
cerning Marriage, m as so far from unsettling the 
r^hts of Religion, that it supported and inforced 
thfem. The Legislaturfe has, indeed, bfeen defended, 
on other principles. 

It has been said, that this Law, which annuls 
illegal Marriages, concerns itself only with 
their civil effects ; and meddles not ^vith . the con- 
science of the parties ; who may be still bound bv 

• Sec the second E|>istte tti ihe Corinthians, chap. ii. 

the 
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tl)e i^lig^oQ of die contract, when all the dvUities 
are (fissoited. And this easuistry, it seems, ha» the.^ 
authority of the trishops Stillingfleet andFLEKx- 
W'OOD /for. iis support. The former of these learned: 
men expresses: himself in Ibis manner: " Marriage 
being a contract of a civil and public nature, it 
is very jast and fitting that the Civil. Society a»d 
tlie Christian Church should appoint rules and' 
orders for the decent performance of it, and may 
appoint penalties to the breakers of those pules; so* 
^ fer as to iltegitimate the Children bom of such 
^^ marriages, which is nulling the contract as to the- 
** civil effect of it. But I do not see how either; 
^ Church or State can null the Contract as to. 

** CoXSeiENCE, so AS TO MAKE IT LAWFUl POlfe 
" SUCH PERSONS TO MARRY OTHERS*/' 

'This determination, when applied to vindicate 
this act of civil power, seems to have a very ex- 
traordinary aspect; as fixing the imptitaticn of in-' • 
jury^ to Society and Religion, in tlie very ^itenipt 
to throw it off; 

It intangles the Parties, irregularly contracting; 
between two Authorities. They are deprived by Latr 
of all the civil benefits consequent on Miwiriagei 
and are at the $ame time bound by Conscience to 
iK)!d the contract indissolvable. 

If they follow Conscience, Society is like to siiffer 
by throwing bars in the way of the marriage state : 
If they follow Convenience, under the shelter of 
Law, they violate thd duties of Religion. 

It is of moment, therefore, to examine a doctrine ^ 

• Miscell. Discourses, p. 73. 

supported 
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supported by so revcreod Authority, and wUch ap- 
pears to he attended with such luaoifest absurdity. 

I apprehend the conceit may have arisen from 
not distinguisliing a real difference in the general 
naturc of Contracts. One kind tliere is into wlilch 
a Man may laxcjullif enters without observing tlic 
conditions whith the laws prescribe to contracts, it 
undertakes to support and vindicate. There is 
another, into which a mdxi may not km fully enters, 
without observing the conditions. 

Of the first sort are those wliich concern the sale 
and alienation of real property. If such be transact^ 
t^ by a verbal form only, when the law requires a 
urttteUy - 1 apprehend no civil effects willjollaw ; 
tiiough the parties be obliged in justice and good 
faith to perform the terms of their agreements 
- Of the second sort is that of Marriage. If this 
ba entered into by any other form than what the 
Laws of Society prescribe, no obligation will follow, 
in Conscience. In the preceding Discourse I have 
attempted to shew, that Marriage is of this sort : 
that, without the sanction and concurrence of the 
Magistrate, neither divine nor human laws permit 
the parties to enter on the contract. The legal 
incapacity therefore occasions an original 7iullity, 
which a positive law only declares and supports. 
So that Conscience is, in this case, no further con- 
cerned than to oblige the Party deluding to make 
civil reparation for the accidental injuries accruing,. 
by his profanation of the rite, to the Party deluded; 
But as to the Contract itself, this not receiving its 
essential quality of. iodissolubihty till made on the 

terms 
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Toiil frotti the b^gtntiing; " ' « i :;/ '5 .w k/^.-i^- 
I'he authcirity of parents, the hafmoiiy of 1Siittfli4,' 
th^Jpteade^bt Sode^ji; all seem to requir^-the 'dii-^'^ 
soldtibfa of persoital contracts of this kind iflegttllV 
trahsartedi The wisest of all Lawgivers has fdHy 
d^Iared himself to be of this opiniott in at (cafie* 
purely and entirely religious, in ttie most awfiiit ofi 
aH cdhtracts. Vows made to the Almighty: For^- 
in conformity to the genius of the Mosaic Reiigioit/ 
(jod indulged His chosen People in frequent-' doti-' 
tracts' or ihtercourse with him, by Vows, -Nam 
tHe" C63e of this Divine Lawgiver ej^pressly decp^ei^ 
that *^ if a ^'6man' vow a vow' unto the Lord, and 
bind herself by a bond, being in her EAthebW 
Hous^ 11^ HER youth; and her Father bear Jltisit^ 
* vov^, and her * bond, wherewith she ' bath boniid 
her soul, and her Father shall bold; his pea« at- 
her; then all her vows shall stand, and every: 
*^ bbnd wlierewith she hath bound her soul shall 
*' stand. But if her Father disallom'' her in the 
*^ day that he heareth : not any of hfer vbws or; 
** of her bonds, wherewith she hath bpUnd her soul> 
"shall stand : and THE Lord shall foroiv^ 

** HER, BJECAUSE HER FaTHER DISALLOIVEU 

" her;*/' He goes on, in the same manner, to^ 
give the like privileges to the Husband. . . 

Here we see a bond, in its own nature the most 
irremissible, entered inta according to the gcniui, 
atfd by the <firection, of Religion : Yet if it be op* 
posed, though but by human considerations^ by 

* Numbers xx'}^. 3. seqq.^ - — ' 

those 
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IhoAe to whom the contradai^ patty owes duty and 
obedience, and under whose care and protection 
she i^emains, it beeomes void as if it had been never 
Kiade. The Parent, or the Husband the natural 
Qoardian^ may confirm or annul it^ just as he sees 
eonvenient : but it never became a real indissol* 
Table bond, till, by their acquiescence, it had reodived 
its essential nature. 

On the whole, it appears, that there are two kinds 
of contracts in use anuniigst men ; one of which it 
ia not so much as lawful to^ enter into without tho 
magbtrate's allowance ; and of this kind is M a a-» 
mJkjQE, whidi therefore) sto irregularly made, be^ 
ecnnes miH and void from the beginning. The 
ether kind may be lawfully transacted, without 
idiowKng the Magtstrate's prescribed role ; a^d there- 
hte, thia, indeed, will bhd in oonsciesce, tbou<^ 
M dvil eflSbcts arise from it 
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MY REVEREND BRETHREN, 

IN the simplicity of the good eld times, whea 
the Clergy y/r^f met their Bishop, who might 
be then said, in every sense, to do the honours of 
the Assembly, He held it incumbent on him, to 
inform them by what means this relation had sprung 
up between them ; that it was neither clerical am- 
bition on his part, nor court intrigues on the part 
of his Patrons, which drew him from his beloved 
obscurity ; but a mere sense of the Church s want 
of good Governors, that had induced the State to 
force out his reluctant merit into so eminent but 
hazardous a Station. 

This was an ancient custom, and a good. ThQ 
acquaintance between the Bishop and his Clergy 
could not commence more happily than in the in- 
formation he gave them of the confessed importance 
of his character* 

In 
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In course of time, this friendly confidence was 
* found to have its inconvenience, which, by degrees, 
brousht un the disuse ; and this without much 
violence on the communicative disj>osition of the 
Diocesan ; For now the Clergy were become little 
curious to know how, or from whence, their Bishop 
had dropt down amongst them ; and he as little 
disposed to tell them a ridiculous or unedifying 
story. It was enough ^at they met ; and that their 
meeting was to their mutual content. 

This it could not fail to be, as it was devised for 
these two good purposes : 

First, That the Bishop might fiom time to time 
remind his Clei'gy, thue easenabted, of ttieir obli- 
gations to the faithful discharge of the pastoral 
care. 

And secdndly. That he might receive, iii return^ 
their best advices for . tlie good governaient 0f his 
'Diocese. 

But this latter purpose, whether through the mo- 
desty of the Clergy, or the sufficiency of their Dio- 
cesan, is now forgotten. A neglect much to be 
lamented, as the two duties liave a close connexion 
with one another: yea necessary to support and 
maintain that harmony which should always subsist 
between the Bishop and his Clergy, while every 
return of this triennial meeting becomes a mutual 
interchange of good offices. 

Believe me then, my Reverend Brethren, that I 
shall always esteem your counsel and advice as the 
most valuable mark of your affection and attachment 
tp me. 

But 
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But inveterate custom hath so loD]^ prevailed, that 
ttese Meetings are now entirely taken up with th# 
first part only of their destined purpose— the DicM 
cesan's exhortation to the faithful discharge of the 
pastoral care. And though sometimes his discourse 
Jmay have deviated^ and not a little, frOm the oc* 
casion, yet the title, common to them all, still keeps 
up the remembrance of the thing : the name^ 
chauge, implying that they had once a common 
subject, and that subject the pastoral care. For 
the name is not taken flpom the decisive harangues 
bearing the same title, in civil Judicatories, where 
. ihe presiding Magistrate explains the Law to an 
uninstructed audience, or inforces it to the inferior 
^Ministers of Justice.^ Nor yet from a command or 
Charge which a Lord and Master imposeth otx his 
Servants; but from that tender and pathetic exhor- 
tation of St. Paul in his pastoral letter to the 

Thessalonians " You k«ow (says he) how we 

^' exhorted and comforted, imd charged every 
one of you, as c father doth his childreny that you 
walk wortliy of God, who hath called you to his 
kingdom and glory*." Thus are names some- 
times of use to call back deviating or depraved In- 
stitutions to their original rectitude. - 

A Charge from this place, tlierefore^ which did 
hot first and principally exhort to the faithful per- 
formance of this capital duty, would want much of 
its essential integrity.— Literary acquirenients^ a zeal 
£6r the present government, personal morals, and 

-♦1 Thess. ii. iii 12. 
Vol. IX, B 9 soundnesj^ 
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ftnindMM ioi tbe oribodox fei(h> tm^ kwe -ttieii^ 
turnsi on tim occaeioD;. but as meei^^ aafy toh^^tm 

:Ij^ me never forget, theffefore^ first of mil tai 
enhort you, with all tbe warmth and eamesttiesi 
^eomintc your Pastor aod Oyerseer^ to, jmjf: a itifiot 
attention to this principal and chanactemtic dutj . 

But when I have done this, I reckon^ I havedope 
.1^ that is n^c^saxy on so beaten a sul^t^ andJs 
^iw^U-instructed, an* Audience. M aoy thing &i^ 
ti^er b^, wanting, it ^ill bq only to «aula(^ yotiy itf 
i\^ discharge of if, against tbpse two extremcftiof 

c^mpani^ with) a morose severity- of mano^iB^ lAUk 
msj^ even tlie, QospeirioQral^ uoainiable ; TUt,; 
Miit\k dis8ipai(io0 ^iijdt lov0 of pleasure, wfaicb^ giver 
sQCAjiJal, tQ tb^ SQupder part of youn Hock, a»di^ 

.))i|d^^a^|^l^ t^ the uns(>Mpd>. :•>»:: 

'Ihp'pastpmlcef?'^ tbpi^ibre; we witt snppeae to 
h0i ever ki o^r vie% and the pleasing c^ect of di our 
laJ^a^FS}. What the youijg^r part of you may haply 
w#i?t, ij^only to be assist^ in the best meana to thb 
end. You n^ay occassionally need to have ib explaiDed 
to you— lie w yQur own ii^tegrUy of morals best faci* 
litates tills care^ by procuring you the esteem and 
reverence of your Flock — How tbe extent of your- 
knm'kdge v^ Ul enabte you to throw a fence round 
your Fold, that shall bar all entrance to fanaticism^ 
vbeiher spiritual ^r literary; to kigotrnfj wbetheK 
religious o;- civil; tQ injid^ty^y whether philosophical 
or immoral. — And lastly, How the soundness of your 
faith will secure you from labouiing in vain. In a 

word, 



yjiQp^f yop may nei^ occasionally tp^ ifeitfffffj^tedi 
ifl, what i^[ifii^Qr. the great "^ov^ of .^j vation ma^ b^ 

i^q^^.jtp l^ inforaied of the importanpe of the wor^ 




j! Give me . leave, then* to t^^ke up one of thes^ 

tppica &«•. your pr^sient a)nsidpraf ^^ 

:,;4iad, as the best^ human security, Ijknow^ ^g^^?t 

Utifs m.the lec^mffig of yoiir^ mf^mi ^ ^baff 
choqse. to selpct this fpj: tlie subjiet^t 9f my dis- 



course* 



AfA. {i^jfj-posing, l|^I^e^r, to hazard, tpy tbpu^ts 
t/bsu^E^jaig the bi^stjmethpd of sttubfing T.h^oi^gy\ 

9*i«^ll»W^. ^ XOfc thp youngej; paj^ oCmy 
Bf-ethre;>: Th^ el^er b^in^b^t^-er qu^ifigd to gfw^ 
hioweyer ready, in (^ei}" modesty, tijey rgay be, to 
reca«<e, advice on tbi^ import^tj subject. Ifid^cL 
to, tb^ teyi^ipid m^n 1^ inigbt wel| neinit tbe^ (^ife 

wifjj spmevdi^t tporeautbootj?, as,it,cer^ly;cp}?^^ 
witii more 89lgmni5y, f^onj ^ms, pl^ce, 
I wwjld supiffis^, ff^ig tjje cir,e4«j^tajiq^ ^th^o/ 

Q^qasipp. to ej^qije, you to, tjje. pqjpuit of know,*- 
charadseir: so ipQch. need tbis ornainent and defence. ' 
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' '^.Sie. concluding Article of following Vblttipc. ,, 

'^" B B a Use 
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T : Use ftod habit in vovr private character^pne would 
hop^ should naturally keep you attached to tliese 
imrauits : your education (to enable you to sustiain 
with decency your public character) having ioorm^ 
your mind to abstract reflection; and giveb it.t&s 
needful ply towards speculative meditation. . ' ', 

But .unhappily, by too short a view of thii^, you 
faave^ been apt to mistake the compleUon of your 
academic courses for the completion of ybur' theo*' 
logic studies: and then, by a fetse modesty, have 
despaired of knowing more than you would suffer 
those august places of your education to. teach you. 
' Were it not for such mistakes as these/ your 
habits, concurring with the leisure so bduntifiilly 
bestowed upon your station, would have enablecT tlie 
former impulse to keep you moving in diat literarj 
course ) till fresh impulses from increasing knowledge 
had fixed you steadily in that orb which you ^re 
appointed to enlighten and adorn. 

And this ^.eisure, which is so peculiarly your 
own, is not, like the other means of .knowledge, to 
be employed with indifference, or neglected with im- 
punity. You may cast aside your books ; you may 
withdraw yourselves from learned instruction ; and 
stiill possess your ignorance undisturbed. But your 
kmirtf like those spirits which ma^cians are said 
to raise, and know not how to set on work, will 
haunt and terrify you till you find it in employment; 
if not to the benefit of your neighbour, yet, like 
those wicked spirits, to his harm and ihischief. For 
nothing is more dreadful to the ima^nation than 
71 ATE still attendant fuid unoccupied. 

Lay- 



Xay-^1^^ hav^ liiany a(hatitl^e$^^4)l ^xiii in 
the dispo^ltibn of their klsuirt*; if they tlligleeti to 
, employ it lisefuUy, they may yet wtete it mttiooit 
miich i^6aiidal. I'he decency,: thediglHty erf yow: 
proies'sion will not snffi^r you to be the cotnpaoion 
of their usual sports and dissipations. Nay^ oonM 
you bi lionour partake in their amusements^ yet the 
slender provision for the support of your orderwill 
disable you from figuring amongst them in sudk-a 
way as only a gentleman would choose. 

Now here, the noblest, as well as cheapest amuse- 

ment (if you should happen to mistake letters for 

' nothing more) lies open to you. An amusement^ 

[ which, unlike those other ingtorious ways of eluding 

' the ^business (f life^ neither clouds the mind, nor 

* innervates the body: But gives strength to the o6r- 

poreal, and adds vigour to the intellectual faculties; 

for application to letters leads us into the habits of 

temperance; and advances in philosophy b^ us to 

subdue the more disorderly passions. Hence the 

' profession of learning is seen, above all others, to 

reward its followers with length of days \ a v^orous 

'old age being observed to be the more peculiar lot 

of reverenced letters. •.: ^ 

Nor is it merely hng life which a pitrsuit of leam- 

"ing procures: for long lifcy without hcHiOUTir the 

gaieirouii mind would disdain to make its choice. 

; No; Sv^iSDOivr provides more amply for its vota^ 

\ ri^i ffappy (Bays the illustrious King Off Israel) 

is he tHdtJbtdith itisdom, and tkemoHthd^gitteth 

uiidef^Standifig : tefigth cf-days is in herkmd^ and 

in her r/o-ifer'A^Tzrf iitcHES j(^tf0^ 

* Prov. iii. 13 & i6. 

BBS in 
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m times like these, so eagerly aspiring lib Ite'^pAae 
of strperior knowledge, who wiifdare to suspect tlttit 
riches and honour are not the bbbslant ihiib of 
menVsuccessiiil studies ? 

Bat be this as it may. A noble mind wilVpatsae 
kvisdovi, let the rclward of his attainmeiit of it be 
never so uncertain ; since e Churchman, who'nqg- 
lects to igain hoilour by letters, is sore to fidl into 
contempt. If a lay-genilenian, of no learned pro- 
fession, chooses to be illiterate, he lives witboota 
specie of reputation, which few esteem a defeet io 
his character. If a layigentlefaian of a leam^'pro- 
fession be fotiiid thus wantit^, he is only negleCled 
and forgotten : But lot a CteWgyman be itince trdted 
for his ignorance, and so strt>ng is eid^r the- g^erlil 
malignity to his brder, or the iiiforced sen&e men 
hate of its in^^ard digbity, that such a one is held 
lip, throfagh life, for tlie commdn object '6f contempt 
and derision. 

These are the motives which should dispose yoa, 
as gentlemen, brought up in the study of letters, to 
persevere in the same pursuit, for the suppbrt and 
Drnament of your character. But as men professing 
sacred learning, there are others still more forcible. 
Tlie hondiir and reputation attending the acquire- 
ment of wisdom is now ho longer a mere personal 
concern; it reflects honour and reputation on the 
Body to which you belong. Yet still, this is to be 
understood only of those studies which relate imnK- 
diately to your miriistry. For a Clergyman to foll<Mv 
^bther studies, is, in the attempt, disreputable, as it 
has theiook of neglecting or deserting the interests 
of your own Body : It is,- in the issue, fruitless, as 
15 the 
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^e',«t^ tp Which men arrive in ^tudi^ for^iga .lo 
f tfamr prafeasioni ii^ rarely considenable. Let ^ ;Ch(ureb- 
man Ikisy bimtdlf in law, and hb ambition |xiU3t 
'terminate in a tolerable Justice of the Q^qrujai. 
^Let 'l|im ^tnuse himself in the art of physic, and he 
li^er rises higher than a Village-doctor. 

By this fantastic desertion bfthe studies of his 
^callii^y be tmnsgr^sses. likewise one of the .plainest 
precepts of moral duty. Every member of ajso- 
^ci^y'lies under a tacit obligation to consult in the 
^fir8t place, the reputation, honour, and . beneiit df 
-tbiit ^society. JBut this duty can be discharged no 
otherwise by us, than in prosecuting such studies '«s 
ittiay blfesti;6erve'to illustrate and support those= prin- 
ciples of knowledge and wisdom on which the prac- 
"tice of the profession b established. 
^ ¥et ^further: Such an one not only stands in- 
i<leb^d-to .bis society, but likewise to himself. Eveiry 
fparticular is, by the^ame rule of moral duty, obliged 
'•to ^xahaiBe cariefully tbe*grounds of his profession, 
tto -enable' feimi to discharge that personal service to 
'Mrhieh he boi*nd himself when he entered into, it 

Thfe lawyer,' who employs his time in natural and 
mfthc^atitial'^toquiriesr^'iU be ill quaUied to adjuiit 
^the disre liegfei^s of moral evidence^ on wiuph the 
rfirtehJst of:^ elients princip^^^^ depends^: And the 
'^phy^ieian '^•bo'tonis poet, <^iice the use 6f charms 
:'{Mifh ^ been- sepaiMed from .li)e dirt of healing^ tiriU 
iiie^ (aiSd tniist^expect ^a^ther) a patient ^^tii^ 
'Waarm-fe^imaginttlfeti teM%^ r * 

'Fdi^lii^r^ifitef^tS'^ U^ ^^ ful^ iiMnibtad^^^ 
Am ^tftfe : - 4uid there&A*e far^eiter^tt^kHi^ ^ re- 
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qoit^ in the support of them. So tliat no.hoi;^e9t. 
ClnirchmaD Vill be lightly drawn away byjFor^igpi. 
studies, when seen for what tliey are. He ipay. he 
aiicidentolly deluded, when they wear tlie fuce^of. 
rdation to his own. Tliiis Church-history majkiog . 
an important part of our theologic studies, the Jnt'tf . 
guarianj who delights to solace himself m the be- 
nighted days of Monkish owl-light, sometimes parses . 
for the Divine. But while he flies from tlie sublime 
kaow*ledge of modem times, and yet never go^*' 
back far enough to seize the pure and simple truths, . 
of primitive Christianity, he soon betrays his adul^. 
terote species. 

JBut what will be of more force than all, to hold 
you attached to the proper studies of your profev 
siopy is to keep in mind those sacred engageuienls^^ 
w*hidi you so solemnly contracted with Heaven, . 
when you first entered on your ministry, to devp$fi 
yourselves entirely to the service of Reli^n. And 
surely you can never think tlmt this service may h^ 
effectually dbchurged wnlhout the succours of swq\\ 
paxU oi human wisdom as are most fitted to enlarge 
the understanding, and to enrich the mind with th^ 
knowledge of tlie Divine Nature, and of its owa. 

There never was an age of the Church, yvhea 
this: learned apparatus w^s not necessary tq the 
work of the ministry ; for no age hath l)een exempt 
fronx the folly or impiety of perverse opinions. 
Some luLve had more need of this shining panoply 
than others ; but rione ever wanted it so much, ahxl 
.was, at the same time, so ill supplied as the present 

BlQOTBY, SUPERSTITION, aud FAXATlClSilJ, 

havc^ 
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have, in eyery age, corrupted th^ integri^„ iHtPWoA 
tlvsr purity, and dishonour^ the , ^briety^ of Jih^ \ 
Gospel; so that there was. always full emplayMenfe ' 
for human wisdom and sdeaoe to $upport tJfiid tfutk. . 
and dimity of our holy Religion. But in these 
mi^rable times, learning iTS£;LF hath been made< . 
to apostatize, and to bear ^rms against its own ki^ 
terests. ibr dire fanaticism^ . hitherto contetrt . to ^ 
pollute Tn£o LOGY, hath now taken a wider ranges 
and ostentatiously attempted . to draw oyer both 
PHILOSOPHY and criticism (the specific remedicB 
of her disorders) to her party. So that now we . 
have not only, as of old, a fanatic theology amongst 
our* field- preachers, but a fanatic species pf phii^ 
loBophy excogitated by Mr. Law, and a fanatic - 
species of criticism, under the control of Mr. 
Hutchinson. 

Besides these eqemies of our reason, we have 
likewise upon our hands the common enemy of our^ * 
HO^EsYwho, from eve^y quarter, and und^ vaiiouB -^ 
naitles, makies bauds apo^rt to assault the Ordinanceif^ ; 
of Heaven.; such as the Freethinker ,. who attacks. : 
Re^etatioii obliquely, under the cover of scepticism ;. ■ 
such as the,D^**^ who defies it openly ^ with the 
bluhled'artiis of overworn sophistry ; and such as the 
Naturatist. who would involve all in one common : -^ 
xniu!, by his blasphemies against the poral Qoveriv* 
ment of God. -: - 

From what fatal con^currence of ckcumstaKces 
these principles came to infect tiie body i>f the com- - 
mon people (principles, till of late, confined .ta a ^ 
few Particulars, perverted by a bad philosophy, and 

stiU 



ttUI ^flnii^r i^frupC^ by^u^je //MirJi^V' bow.ffau, 
f 'Say/ (imtie ^boiHy it is not my pilrpose to'tnii^hii 
lb ;ft)u in tiiis ^p\Me. I httve df€lM)y mid eum^ 
4B)khi It, on 'ttth^r bcotfsiods. -It 'is sufficient 'tUt 
ikd'ext^H^nce lAferthsyoU^ the'ftcC. 
' 'Ko^'thmightbe/4»AA^ 
iksdf fbr^ time, <»n 'Priiidpi^s^^hicb, from' their 
UbveKytittd bbklMsSy flatter it) vtthity, "andJoasp^ 
'^ilty'in its TitfBS'; ^fM the coihimon feopk coitld'iiefqr 
i^givithoUt atd^gibn'^f i6omeSQn'«roth0& 
krose ttew^evils, 'and'O'eshempioyment'lflr 
the ^Mihistefe t>f the€ktepd. 

A^-Rtlij^ (to ^1^ *ay) the Peop!e, *ho\#evcr'de- 

feb^clted dr misled/t\fniittd\ilifys iiave, though it fbe 

^ly fo SWear^r-tt) cheit by. 'A'rtturato tbatfa^ 

-fonal ^hd 'eMaUisfied system, Which they bad w 

wantonly cast aside, is never to be expected, oAdr 

faaTihg'abdsi^'the Exercise of that reascm which first 

brought them to embriice, arid which (till thatabui^) 

had 'kept them steadily attached to it. Their* pas- 

'sions no\v goVeraicd, under the leading of ^upersti" 

tidnmidjariaticism: and as each man's temperature 

•disposed him 4o lii^en to the one or the' other *f 

Hheie Seducers, there ^ere emissaries at band to 

•take adTHntAjfee of the prevailing infirmity; — Of 

'Ifceir supefstitfon, the indefiiitigable Agents of RoUe 

Secretly rtvailed themselves : and the £dd-preacheis 

openly, set fire to their fanaticism. 

Great cities, where only a trde Judgment of the 
'gertertil bent of a people can be made, : are at pre- 
*b6ht full of complaints of the vast numbers daily se^ 
Hdi^ed lot^operyandMethMltsm. . ..U 

To 



' ^iifhiftkc he^ld, thetefbre, against ^diistbntwib Iff 
«rik^ the'mo^t ihfi]iroved'dbHide9/uttd t^ 
«fe¥ledr»diKgilhCc, ite bat just ^ufficienit. We'iia^ 
^m^fUb'^^l Witb'tHe .sl^^phisnis of*Itifidelity/*tlte 
dttdM)rity of i^piiswy^irtd tte jai^gon' of MetiiDdfehi; 
And though bad logic may ask much dexteriiyijo 
dtu'aviel; attd oW ^^pirttidiptioti itiaiy inquire toiich 
4rU(ttiobtoexpo^lts'ifettei groiiAds; yet spirittral 
gtbbetilh is- dtSll better ihtiraieheK]/and harder to 1^ 
approkfeed/foritsiifefvi^g^nb weak ^de tfccMmiM 

— "-^redaidtrat tiffdiftie tuhcs. :: 

These nrhoti^ds, to ttiihds like yOtirs, will, I-iatti 
tore, igive itedodbted vigour to your studies. I wfeFr 
t ccrntd Iwticjstly ^ncouiiage you by another ; \v^Mdi 
tUdtysuC^ blinds 'deserve to have Objected to th^m J 
aild^^ich baser tiaturfes thirtk of more worth tlMi 
nil • tti^ rest ; I mean, the reztrards * aiieitddmp UpKlk 
ktters. All States have indeed provided for thertri 
8iitiState»rhen''of all times hd.ve found It MQt^i^ 
to * divert 1hi3 sitifciftg fuAd, more * or less, fitrm it* 
pmper 5||esigifiarion, to their' own temporWy^octia-* 
mn%. There is but 'one scsison in^ which ^ttittit 
In owprofessfen bearrapiite in the public marttet| 
mA that, W*got)d man would wish to'see return | 
I uiean, o6e^of thOie^^/^/e rex^aiutims^'^ben, *lbr 
the^iake, or*dnT)Tetence of liberty biviJ ind Mre-» 
Itgiotis, both the * Crown and ' tfie eonsftitiitidn 'nte 
fWifin h4«ard. Then/ mdeed;'is in a^tlme' of cdm- 
teotti 'datSger, * the '.people ^w Isertous ; HiAy ^% 
to ' the**aH»s, ^ aiirftake'tefiige untferthe -Wiagg^f 
the ablest and most approved dispensers of>th6 
' '^ established 
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£ltaMii^mi fiiitb ; wha now^ booocpotof flivflitiMtip 
jprap A shaken throne, are bioug^ fonvanl. eveotj^ 
ibiiddters of state. At all other times^ tfae^e rairaidiV 
ahbop^ provide by every political InstilMtioa, 9ift 
yet rarely dispeo^ in the adnujiistratian of aay.of 

Let us expect then nothing fnmi Leamii^ hut 
what leamuig itself is able to bestow : Tbat.aerea&, 
pleasure which accompanies the progress, and ^t 
baptnness which crowns the end, of oar jabjiMffB. 
for tfiou^i, like all other, even the best of humiin 
'jhn^uits, the fir^t advances may be attended. witli 
atudety and pain; yet, unlike all olher^.the dfii^t 
which flows from increasing knowledge, thimigbiithe 
kMt of investigating tkuth, is as pure .and ;Uiidis- 
lurbed as it is warm and rapturous. la el\ i»(her 
Ta&)nal pursuits, tlie pleasure arises fix»ni:U^ e|id; 
the means being still accompanied "^ itfi dip^t : 
here it springs alike both from the end and means, 
and, as in tlic advancing work of Creation, whert 
^orf accompanied every step of the progress, the 
labour^ and the yrstjrotn labour, were equally ble^ed. 
All pleasure comes from, and results into, our in - 
jteHectual feelings. Many species of it are conveyed 
through perversa, many through corrupted chappel^. 
But the irradiating influx of saa^ed truih comes di- 
rectly from its source ; and is received by tbe. chaste 
and enlightened mind witli holy raptures, as in its 
native sanctuary'. Jn a word, the state of growing 
knowledge is, to the SAi>£ carried up in divine and 
moral speculations, no other thaix a. state of hap- 
•^nessj. 

Such 
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Such Wfe Uifi^ ^y^ 
pt'dig^uiflie proper teaming of jfo^r ipr^^t^cq. 
"I^C," vitbeiit'Mine' advicefl to direct your eo^mNO^ 
.^'htying these exliottationa before you wou^ ^ 
\ti(b but' tittle ir^it, and produce as slender b^oe^ 
-toji^^lves. 

I shall proceed therefore, as my leisure may pfh' 
able!|iie, and your attention ^ve me encourageipent, 
to hazard my further thoughts on this impc^rtant 
subject. Much experience, and not a litde reflec* 
tjon, may have rendered me not totally unqualifiad 
far this tmdertaking. And, proper Dir£CTX0|78 
"FOB TfiTE BTUDT OF Theoiog Y, IS, in the present 
^ate of things, I will suppose, no less necessary 
than difficult. 

The usual time you sqoum in the Univbr* 
BtTiEs b very laudably employed in the prosecutkm 
of such studies as are to fit you for your Degrees. 
Some of these are foreign to the learning of your 
•profession ; others but remotely relative to it So 
that, what between the increasdng expences of the 
agCy rather than of the place^ and the daily wants 
x>f a fresh supply for the Ministry, the greater part 
^ »of you are turned out into the worid before tiiose 
jncdmparable Establishments have put the last l;^lnd 
to youf education, and led you through the more 
sefi^ part* of the Temple of Wisdom. 

It is true, you no sooner step into the world than 
yo\i have your wants abundantly supplied. Instruc* 
tors crowt! -ih upon you from all quarters. And^ just 
as on' Man's Entrance into life, in the famed ta^c of 
Ceibaf, every fiilse spedes of bappiaess presents itself 

\fciort 
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be^EX^fakn, each striving wbo sball 
ofNtha new coiner; s<v An ypuri^qti^iHt tbf miaifitijh 
eyery phantom of, false science, rai^^ j ii)» at|.tbe: 
xesistlcss call of the Sages in St Paurs Ql^prcii- 
yafvdj open' wide thqir bpspitable armsj to r^pejlve 
you to their daily, their wfiekFy, and their inpiitl)ly 
lectures. Wh^t shining collections of polfte litpra- 
imq ! What, weighty volumes o£ profound critjcism^ 
have crovyncd their generous labours ! Qut in Scrips 
turalabundajtce^ their unsparing bpqnty chiefly dis- 
plays itsQlf: Commentaries, ^i^jtorjes, and eveii 
Pictionarici^ofi tl)Q IjIoj^y ^ible, keep rolling do>yn 
vpe9 yog, ficpm the smne p^reoaial S9urc^. Vlfhile 
t^e.^nialler Divinity, XiisfitlieJIies and. Ifce qjf Egypt 
from the dust of the land, meets you in ypiir dish, 
4P^ IJQs hid in all ypu taste and hanfjle. l^hg aftful 
^jUsgvise, too, is np less taking than the plenty, ^d, 
83 £1am)nius's Hpst of Chalcis entertaineidL h^ ^u^st 
i^itb a mag;[>igccnt variety oi, viands* and. ^li from 
the hog-stie, so the whole of this delicious cookery 
<;omj9S from as dirty a place, I mean, a Bookseller's 
Gajcret. 

While you retain any tincture of that noble learn- 
iiig vith which you were iipbued, in tho^ pyre Eoun- 
tain; o^ Science, which you left too soon, ypu wif 1 be 
in 119 d^ger from the delusions of these mis<;rable im- 
postors, Ix a\^ayofA(ifU¥ rr.^ lauruy a/Aafiiap, as Opgeil 

^egantly expresses it, where he characterizes certain 
fidse Teachers of the same stamp. In this temper, 
you will be prepared for, and indeed worthy of, 
better instruction. ^Vhether my medipcrity shall 
b$ able to import it, must hp left to. tijoi^e, and to 

your 
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yonr use of it, to determine. Till then^ yoa need 
not blush to recollect and bear in mind what yotjk 
once learnt at School^ 

" Virtus est ViTiUM fugere, et s^apientla prima 
'^ Stultitia caruisse/* 
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